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PART  IV 


Preparation  for  large  undertakings  in  agricultural  education  1871-1900. 

Heed  of  funds  for  experimentation 

The  lack  of  a  satisfactory  hociy  of  agricultural  knowledge  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  American  conditions  made  the  agricultural  courses  in  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862  unsatisfactory  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view  and  the  methods  of  teaching, 
chiefly  by  text-books  and  lectures,  combined  with  the  labor  requirement,  made  them 
unattractive  to  students.  Other  causes,  such  as  the  economic  depression  of  agricul¬ 
ture  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  farming  on  virgin  soils  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  demand  for  engineers  and  factory  managers  due  to  the  building  of  railroads 
and  industrial  plants,  caused  the  development  of  these  colleges  to  follow  mainly 
scientific  ana  engineering  lines  and  turned  the  attention  of  the  farm  youth  to  pur¬ 
suits  other  than  farming. 

Those  who  had  been  the  chief  promoters  and  supporters  of  the  college  land- 
grant  act  of  1862  had  expected  that  the  colleges  thus  endowed  would  do  much  to  ad- 
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vance  agricultural  knowledge  by  experimental  work.  After  these  colleges  were  estab-  "■ 
lished  it  was  soon  apparent  that  a  large  amount  of  such  work  would  be  required  be¬ 
fore  a  satisfactory  body  of  agricultural  knowledge  which  might  be  used  in  teaching 
would  be  acquired.  The  success  of  agricultural  research  in  Europe  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  stimulated  the  colleges  to 
undertake  more  work  in  this  direction,  provided  funds  for  this  purpose  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  They  also  began  to  realize  that  united  action  on  their  part  was  very  desirable 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  plan  and  conduct  their  work  in  the  best  way  and  without 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort.  It  would  also  aid  them  in  securing  more  adequate 
financial  support.  Such  motives  as  these  led  to  the  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  land-grant  colleges,  at  Chicago,  in  1871,  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 

(See  p.  )  This  meeting  started  a  movement  which  had  three  very  important  ultimate 

results,  (1)  Federal  endowment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  unaer  the  Hatch 
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Act  of  1887,  (2)  further  Federal  endowment  of  the  land-grant  colleges  under  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1890  and  (3)  the  formation  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  in  1887. 

The  Chicago  meeting  of  1871. 

The  convention  of  friends  of  agricultural  education  at  Chicago,  August  24 

and  25,  1871,  was  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation  signed  by  representatives  of  12 

land-grant  colleges  and  the  agricultural  college  at  Guelph,  Onta.rio.  The  purpose 

of  the  meeting  was  stated  as  follows: 

"After  correspondence  with  those  more  immediately  interested  it  has 
heen  decided  to  call  a  convention  of  Presidents  of  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Professors  of  Agriculture,  or  other  persons  in  the  United  States  or  British 
Provinces,  who  are  engaged  or  interested  in  promoting  the  art  or  science  of 
agriculture  by  experiments  in  the  field  or  laboratories,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing,  consulting  and  cooperating  in  the  great  work  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  education,  especially  by  experimentation^ 175 
with  similar  crops  under  similar  conditions  at  all  the  agricultural  colleges."^ 

Twenty-nine  persons  attended  this  convention,  including  the  following  representa- 

f 

tives  of  land-grant  colleges,  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois,  Manly  Miles  of  Michigan, 

D.  C.  Gilman  of  Connecticut  (Yale  Scientific  School),  A.  N.  Prentiss  of  New  York, 

John  Hamilton  of  Pennsylvania,  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  Mississippi,  W.  W.  Daniels  of 
Wisconsin,  W.  W.  Folwell  of  Minnesota,  S.  H.  Peabody  of  Massachusetts,  A.  S.  Welch 
and  I.  P.  Roberts  of  Iowa,  Joseph  Denison  of  Kansas  and  G.  C.  Swallow  of  Missouri. 
The  Missouri  Board  of  Agriculture  was  represented  by  its  secretary,  C.  W.  Murtfeldt 
and  there  were  also  representatives  of  six  farm  papers.  The  convention  was 
organized  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  regent  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  as 

I 

president,  A.  N.  Prentiss,  professor  of  botany  at  Cornell  University,  and  John 
Hamilton,  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  as 
secretaries.  There  was  much  discussion  about  cooperation  of  the  colleges  in 
experimental  work  and  a  committee  brought  in  a  plan,  which  included  experiments 
(1)  to  test  variation  of  soil  on  adjacent  plats,  (2)  planting  of  corn  in  hills 
and  drills,  and  (3)  uniform  application  of  manures  on  adjacent  plats.  The  relations 
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of  the  schools  of  applied  science  to  one  another  and  to  other  institutions  were 
also  discussed  and  this  led  to  a  warm  debate  on  the  kind  of  education  which  the 


agricultural  colleges  should  give,  particularly  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  science  and  practice  in  rela.tion  to  agricultural  instruction. 

W.  3.  Flagg,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University,  brought  up  the  question  of  a  permanent  organization  to  meet 
from  year  to  year  or  oftener  to  consult  on  experiments  but  perhaps  to  go  further 
and  be  "an  organization  of  agricultural  colleges  and  the  technological  schools." 
Messrs.  Hilgard,  Flagg  and  Folwell  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  this 
matter.  They  reported  through  Professor  Hilgard  that  such  an  organization  at  this 
meeting  would  be  premature  but  recommended  that  the  officers  be  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  draft  articles  of  association  and  call  another  meeting  to  consider  them. 
There  was  a  long  discussion,  during  which  suggestions  were  made  that  such  an 
organization  might  be  connected  with  the  National  Education  Association  or  be  con¬ 
fined  to  consideration  of  experiments  but  the  general  sentiment  seemed  to  favor  a 
broader  and  separate  organization.  Mr.  Flagg  moved  "that  the  object  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  formed  at  this  meeting  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
industrial  education  by  assembling  together  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and 

mechanical  experiments  and  education  and  with  a  view  of  disseminating  industrial 

(176) 

knowledge."  Finally  this  was  laid  on  the  table  with  the  understanding  that  the 

A 

officers  of  the  meeting  would  further  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  Flagg  then  offered  a  resolution  that  the  examples  of  the  European 
agricultural  experiment  stations  "make  us  believe  the  establishment  of  not  less  than 


one  such  station  in  each  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  would  be  eminently  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country"  and  "that  a  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  from  each  of  the  several  States  in  which  an  institution  founded  on  the 
national  grant  has  been  organized,  be  appointed  by  the  President,  whose  duty  it  shall 
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be  to  memorialize  Congress  and  the  several  State  legislatures  for  the  speedy  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  stations  throughout  the  country.*'  This  was  adopted  by  the  convention 
and  had  an  influence  on  events  which  followed  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting. 


The  Washington  Convention  of  1872 


In  1871  Frederick  Watts,  long-time  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College  became  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  (261] 
In  his  annual  report  for  that  year  he  referred  to  the  land-grant  colleges  and  said 


that  "if  these  institutions  will  but  confer  together,  and  adopt  such  principles  of 


action  as  shall  be  common  to  them  all  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  the 


people  of  their  several  localities;  establish  subjects  of  study  and  rules  of  disci¬ 


pline  and  graduation;  and  especially  if  they  will  recognize  and  act  upon  the  fact 


that  this  Department  and  they  are  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  cause 


and  that  the  Department  may  be  made  the  nucleus  around  which  may  be  collected  the 


knowledge  of  inventions,  statistics  and  rare  facts,  new  and  improved  seeds  and  plants, 


to  be  disseminated,  distributed  and  experimented  upon  by  the  instrumentality  of  agri¬ 


cultural  colleges,  the  farmer  will  be  benefitted  to  a  degree  which  will  be  felt 


throughout  every  vein  and  artery  of  our  common  country." 


On  December  20,  1871,  Commissioner  Watts  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  two 


delegates  from  each  agricultural  college,  State  agricultural  society  and  State  board 

(532) 


of  agriculture,  to  meet  at  Washington,  February  lb,  1872.  ,  When  the  delegates  convened 

A 


Judge  Watts  in  an  introductory  address  said  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  ms 


to  bring  about  cooperation  of  the  colleges  and  societies  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  At  this  meeting  32  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of 
Montana,  Dakota  and  Utah  were  represented.  Messrs.  Gilman,  Gregory,  Folweil,  Swallow, 
Hilgard,  Prentiss,  Hamilton,  Denison,  and  Welch,  who  had.  been  at  the  Chicago  Meeting, 
were  delegates  and  among  the  men  especially  prominent  then  or  in  thelevents  which  fol¬ 
lowed  were  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  President  V/.  S.  Clark  of  Massachusetts, 


a 


President  T.  C.  Abbott  of  Michigan,  Prof.  George  W.  Cook  of  Hew  Jersey,  Ezra  Cornell  of 
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New  York,  W.  0.  Atwater  (then  of  Tennessee),  J.  Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska,  (repre¬ 
senting  the  State  Horticultural  Society),  and  Senator  J.  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont. 

Senator  Morrill  nominated  Dr.  George  B.  Loring  of  Massachusetts  for  temporary  chair¬ 
man.  He  was  not  chosen  for  this  position  but  a  little  later  was  made  permanent 
chairman. 

Commissioner  Watts  suggested  the  following  matters  for  the  consideration  of 
the  convention:  (1)  The  expediency  of  seeking  further  land-grants  from  Congress  for 
the  promotion  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  (2)  the  establishment 
of  experimental  farms  and  stations  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  (3) 
the  modification  of  military  instruction  in  the  national  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  and  (4)  the  best  methods  of  cooperating  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Afterwards  he  proposed  resolutions  that  (1)  agricultural 
colleges  should  be  distinctively  agricultural  in  government  and  teaching,  without 
excluding  any  branch  of  knowledge,  (2)  manual  labor  should  be  practical  and  taught  in 
them,  (3)  females  should  be  admitted,  (4)  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies 
should  unite  with  the  schools  and  colleges  on  any  plan  of  education  "by  which  the 
light  of  knowledge  should  be  made  to  shine  upon  their  work'1 ,  and  (5)  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  have  such  relations  with  the  agricultural  colleges,  schools  and 
horticultural  ana  agricultural  societies  that  there  may  be  a  continuous  exchange  of 
information,  seeds,  roots,  plants  and  publications. 

In  an  address  on  "equalization  of  land-grants"  President  Folwell  of  Minnesota 
favored  asking  Congress  for  a  land-grant  of  from  500,000  to  2,000,000  acres  per 
State  on  the  basis  of  relative  area.  This  new  grant  should  be  available  for  university 
purposes,  but  with  the  proviso  "that  any  institution  whatever  which  fails  to  conduct 

the  department  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  most  efficient  manner 

(532) 

practicable  shall  forfeit  the  whole  endowment ."  Dr .  Gregory  of  Illinois  said  that 
President  Folwell1 s  proposition  had  been  presented  in  printed  form.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  bill  granting  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  for 
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common  schools  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  opposed  its  passage 
by  the  Senate.  He  favored  the  use  of  the  public  lands  fund  for  education  hut  would 
have  it  distributed  on  the  following  basis:  One-third  for  teachers  or  school  libraries 
apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  children  between  6  and  15  years  in  the  several 
States;  one-third  for  normal  schools  or  normal  classes  in  high  schools;  and  one-third 
for  agricultural,  polytechnic  and  other  State  colleges  and  universities,  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  one-half  according  to  population  and  one-half  according  to  area  of  the  State. 

To  consider  this  matter  a  committee  on  equalisation  of  land-grants  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Folwell,  Bowman  (Kentucky),  Oilman,  Abbot  and  Fielder  (Georgia) . 
This  committee  reported  in  favor  of  an  additional  grant  of  not  less  than  1,000;000 
acres  to  any  one  State  for  the  institutions  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1362. 
After  much  debate  and  many  alternative  propositions  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
rejected.  Later  Senator  Morrill  introduced  a  resolution  "that,  as  a  sense  of  this 
convention,  we  deem  it  of  paramount  importance  to  ask  of  Congress,  as  we  do  earnestly, 
for  an  additional  donation  of  land,  or  proceeds  of  lana,  sufficient  to  found  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  some  of  the  branches  of  practical  science  in  each  of  the  colleges  now 

(532) 

wholly  or  in  part  sustained  by  the  previous  land-grant  of  Congress This  resolution 
was  adopted.  Reference  is  also  made  in  the  published  proceedings  to  a  committee  of 
six  on  appropriations  but  the  members  of  this  committee  are  not  recorded. 

The  convention  also  had  a  committee  on  experiment  stations,  including  Hunter 
Nicholson  of  Fast  Tennessee  University,  Daniel  Needham  of  the  New  England  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  John  Hamilton  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  S.  W.  Johnson 
of  the  Yale  Scientific  School  and  L.  F.  Allen  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society.  This  committee  had  the  cooperation  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
Chicago  convention.  The  joint  report,  read  by  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater,  dwelt  on  tne 
importance  of  speedily  establishing  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States  with  the 
help  of  individuals,  agricultural  societies,  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
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To  aid  this  it  was  recommended  that  the  committee  "be  continued  and  that  Professor 
Johnson  prepare  a  further  report  on  the  character,  value  and  practicability  of  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  prepar- 
ing,  publishing  and  disseminating  this  report.  This  recommendation  was  approved  by 
the  convention.  The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  February  1873  and  Commissioner 
Watts  sent  out  an  invitation  for  this  meeting  but  for  some  reason  it  was  not  held. 

The  movement  for  Federalaid  to  common  schools. 

After  the  Civil  War  and  the  passage  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 

giving  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  negroes  who  had  been  slaves  much  public 

sentiment  was  created  in  favor  of  granting  Federal  aid  to  promote  their  education. 

It  was  also  realized  that  the  Southern  States  had  a  heavy  burden  in  establishing 

school  systems  which  would  provide  even  an  elementary  education  for  great  numbers 

ol  both  white  and  black  children  for  whom  there  had  been  no  schools.  Among  those 

who  believed  that  the  Federal  Government  should  do  something  to  reduce  illiteracy 

wherever  it  was  prevalent  in  the  United  States  was  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts 

who  had  entered  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  in  136G.  Under  his  leadership 

* 

and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Perce  of  Mississippi,  a  northern  soldier  who  had  settled  in 
that  State  after  the  Civil  War,  a  bill  passed  the  House  February  8,  1372,  "to  estab¬ 
lish  an  educational  fund  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people."  (H.  R.  1043).  Under  this  bill  "the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  are  hereby  forever  consecrated  and  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  people", 
provided,  however,  that  the  preemption  and  homestead  laws  must  remain  in  force  and 
that  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  domain,  including  the  granting  of  bounty- 
lands  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War,  shall  not  be  limited  or  abridged. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  annually  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lanes  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  invest  these  proceeds  in  United  States  five 
per  cent*  "bonds,  which  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund  to  "be  known  as  the 
national  educational  fund,  and  shs.ll  annually  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the  amount  of  this  fund  and  the 
accrued  interest  for  the  yea.r.  The  Commissioner  shall  then  apportion  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  upon  the  basis  of 
population  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  one-half  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the  previous  year,  together  with  the  whole  amount 
of  the  income  of  the  educational  fund,  provided,  however,  that  for  the  first  ten 
years  the  distribution  of  this  fund  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy  of  the 
respective  populations  as  shown  by  the  preceding  United  States  census.  To  receive 
this  fund  the  State  through  its  legislature  must  agree  "that  it  will  provide  by 
law  for  the  free  education  of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years" 
and  will  apply  all  money  received  under  this  act  in  accordance  with  its  conditions. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  fund  thus  distributed,  may  be  used  the  first  year  and  10  per 
cent,  thereafter  for  normal  schools  but  after  the  first  year  only  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  such  schools. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  withhold  certification, 
in  which  case  the  money  would  be  held  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  appeal  to  Congress 
at  its  next  session.  Within  each  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction  must  apportion  the  fund  to  the  school  districts 
which  have  provided  common  schools  for  at  least  three  months  during  the  preceding 
year,  on  the  basis  of  population  of  the  school  district,  number  of  children  of  school 
age  or  school  attendance  and  the  amount  so  apportioned  must  be  solely  used  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  teachers*  wages.  A  detailed  statement  of  payments  and  balances  must  be  annual¬ 
ly  raa.de  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  the  State  officer  responsible  for  the 
iund.  If  the  funds  are  misapplied  or  lost  by  any  State  or  Territory  it  cannot  re- 
ceive  subsequent  allotments  until  such  funds  are  replaced,  and  persons  convicted  of 
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misapplying  such  funds  may  he  penalized  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  did  not  pass  the  Senate  but  it  affected  unfavorably  the  effort  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  to  secure  additional  Federal  endowment.  Some  of  its  language  was 
embodied  in  subsequent  bills  rela.ting  to  these  institutions. 

The  Morrill  educational  bills  —  1872-1838 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  agricultural  convention  of  1872,  with 
knowledge  of  the  common  school  bill,  immediately  dra.fted  a  bill  for  additional 
|  Federal  aid  to  the  land-grant  colleges.  Senator  Morrill  introduced  this  bill 
February  23,  1872  (S.  693)  with  the  statement  that  it  had  been  presented  to  him 
Mby  a  committee  representing  a  convention  that  recently  assembled  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  a  convention  of  a  body  of  men  of  high  character,  and  hardly 
ever  surpassed  in  this  country  for  their  intelligence.  While  I  have  not  examined 
the  bill  in  detail  I  cordially  approve  of  its  general  scope  and  purpose.11  (714) 

This  bill  provided  in  three  sections  that  for  the  more  complete  endowment 
and  support  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  established  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862  there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  each  State 
in  which  such  colleges  have  been  or  may  be  established,  1,000,000  acres  of  public 
lands.  On  certification  of  the  (Governor  that  at  least  one  such  college  has  been 
established  in  his  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  issue  to  the  board 
of  control  of  the  college  warrants  for  that  amount  of  land  or  its  equivalent  in 
value  if  the  price  has  been  doubled  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants.  This  land 
must  not  be  sold  for  less  than  the  Government  price  nor  withheld  from  sale  if  five 

dollars  an  acre  is  offered  by  persons  desiring  it  for  use  or  settlement. 

\ 

If  the  land  is  situated  in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the  college  is 
located  the  trustees  must  surrender  to  that  State  one-third  of  this  land  in  lieu 
of  taxes  for  15  years  from  the  date  of  location. 
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This  hill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  reported 

hack  by  Mr.  Morrill  March  11,  1872,  with  amendments,  which  fixed  the  amount  of  land 

j 

to  he  surrendered  for  taxes  at  one-fifth  of  the  total  located  in  another  State  and 
exempted  the  remaining  four-fifths  from,  taxation  for  10  years  unless  sold  at  an 

earlier  period. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  had  received  a  hill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  amended  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  in  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  from  which  it  was  reported  favorably 
April  1,  1872.  This  hill  passed  the  Senate  and  as  approved  by  the  President  June  4, 
1872,  permitted  Oregon  to  locate  about  90,000  acres  of  land  within  her  borders  for 
the  land-grant  college,  with  the  proviso  that  these  lands  should  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  $2.50  per  acre. 

j  Two  bills  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the  act  of  July  2,  1862  shall  be 

I 

accepted  and  colleges  established  beyona  that  provided  by  the  act  of  July  23,  1865, 
were  presented  in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which  reported  a  single  bill  on  April  12,  1872. 

These  minor  bills  served  to  keep  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  problems 
connected  with  their  Federal  grants  before  the  Senate  pending  the  discussion  of  the 
much  broader  measure  relating  to  a  greatly  increased  Federal  endowment  for  these 
colleges  in  all  the  States. 

On  May  14,  1872  Mr.  Morrill  presented  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  his  bill  of  February  23.  This  substitute  appropriated  to  each  State 
end  Territory  in  which  land- grant  colleges  have  been  or  may  be  established  within 
five  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  11  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  public  lands,  estimated  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre",  on  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.  Whenever  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  the  certificate  of  the  governor  of  any  State  or 

Territory,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  land- 
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grant  colleges  in  such  State  or  Territory  he  rmist  certify  this  fact  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  college  trustees. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  6n  application  of  the  trustees  mast  issue  to  them 
a  certificate  setting  forth  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  fund  appropriated  in  this 
act.  On  July  1,  1372,  and  annually  thereafter  he  must  ascertain  the  net  amount  of 
sales  of  public  lands  for  the  preceding  year  and  invest  the  same  in  United  States 
registered  five  per  cent,  bonds  or  he  may  issue  such  bonds  to  the  colleges,  but 
keep  them  in  the  Treasury  and  pay  the  interest  semi-annually  to  the  college  trustees. 

If  at  any  time  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  any  State  or  Territory 
is  not  acting  in  good  faith  respecting  this  8.ct  he  must  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  will  then  withhold  the  interest  due  that  State  or  Territory  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  satisfied  as  to  its  compliance  v/ith  the  law.  Where  no 
land-grant  college  has  yet  been  established,  the  funds  created  under  this  act  shall 
be  appropriated  to  one  college  only  in  such  State  or  Territory. 

More  than  six  months  elapsed  before  this  bill  was  considered  in  the  Senate. 
Meanwhile  apparently  Mr.  Morrill  pursued  the  course  which  had  proved  successful  in 
the  case  of  the  original  land- grant  bills.  That  is,  with  the  aid  of  representatives 
of  these  colleges  and  other  friends  of  increased  Federal  endowments  to  them,  includ¬ 
ing  State  legislatures,  he  ascertained  quite  definitely  what  Senatprs  would  steadily 
support  his  measure.  There  was  also  an  understanding  that  the  friends  of  this 
measure  would  not  take  much  time  for  speeches  in  the  Senate  but  would  press  for  a 
vote  as  soon  as  it  seemed  best  to  do  so.  When  he  thought  he  had  a  majority  in  its 
favor  he  brought  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  The  debate  on  it  began  December  5, 

1872,  with  an  introductory  statement  by  Mr.  Morrill. (See  Congressional  Globe,  Dec.  5,1871 

Mr.  Morrill  opened  the  discussion  with  a  speech  of  considerable  length. 

The  ’’land  States",  he  said,  "have  been  properly  jealous  about  having  large  tracts 

taken  by  speculators  or  indefinitely  withheld  from  settlement.  The  bill  as  now 
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framed  will  prevent  any  such  result.  The  difficulties  in  disposing  of  the  scrip 
under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  were  largely  due  to  the  very  large  grants  for  mili¬ 
tary  services.  This  measure  also  avoids  any  interference  with  the  homestead  law. 
The  fund  established  by  this  bill  will  be  permanent  and  well  under  the  control  of 
the  Government.  Some  years  roust  elapse  before  the  act  will  have  its  full  effect 
but  in  the  end  each  institution  will  get  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  $50,000. 

The  success  of  the  institutions  established  under  the  previous  act  has 
been  sufficient  to  show  that  with  additional  funds  they  will  do  a  greater  work. 

Good  pla.ces  are  open  to  their  graduates.  The  demand  for  teachers  trained  in  them 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  The  terms  of  the  act  of  1862  “are  perhaps  broad 
enough  to  include  the  curriculum  of  even  a  modern  university,  but  it  was  clearly 
intended  that  these  national  colleges  should  place  scientific  or  practical  studies 
foremost  as  the  leading  object,  and  whatever  else  might  be  added,  that  these  were 
in  no  case  to  lag  in  the  rear."*  *  *  “The  design  is  not  to  lower  even  the  highest 
rank  of  scholarship  but  to  raise  up  more  scholars.  *  *  *  We  seek  to  have  among 
us  not  only  some  of  those  who  comprehend  all  that  was  known  among  the  ancients, 
but  more  who  are  able  to  surpass  them.  *  *  *  In  other  lands  and  under  other  forms 
of  government  education  may  be  optional;  with  us  it  is  indispensable.  *  *  *  We 
want  a  system  of  broader  education  for  the  American  people  in  the  arts  of  peace  J' 
Other  nations  are  moving  in  this  direction.  Examples  of  success  in  various  States 
are  cited.  They  show  that  “while  there  is  much  of  encouragement,  there  is  much 
more  required.”  Equal  State  distribution  of  funds,  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  “is 
necessary  in  order  to  escape  the  extremes  of  either  giving  too  much  to  some  States 
or  too  little  to  others."  “Any  rule  according  to  population  would  plant  colleges 
in  more  than  half  the  States  of  such  puny  strength  and  with  such  inferior  equip¬ 
ments  that  they  could  never  take  root."  “The  beneficiaries  under  the  original 
grant  all  recognize  and  cordially  indorse  the  propriety  of  the  present  bill.  *  *  * 
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The  agricultural  convention,  met  here  last  winter,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
gave  this  measure  their  individual  support,  and  to  them  should  he  credited  the  idea 
of  an  equal  donation  to  all  the  States  regardless  of  the  amount  of  population." 
"Stuaents  move  freely  from  State  to  State  and  go  out  from  colleges  to  distribute 
themselves  more  widely.  In  giving  public  lands  for  education  we  are  only  following 
a  policy  long  ago  established.  This  bill  carried  grants  of  less  than  four  per  cent 
of  the  public  lands  yet  remaining,  hardly  more  than  we  have  donated  to  single 
States  and  not  so  much  as  to  single  corporations." 

The  bill  went  over  until  January  13,  1873,  when  it  was  discussed  at  some 
length,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  displace  it  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  other  measures.  Senator  Windom  of  Minnesota  offered  an  amendment  to  pre- 

* 

vent  interference  of  this  act  with  the  homestead  or  preemption  laws.  This  was 
agreed  to.  It  then  appeared  that  some  of  the  strong  leaders  in  the  Senate  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill.  Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio  pointed  out  that  since  there  were 
46  States  &ncl  Territories  the  bill  would  grant  23,000,000  acres  at  $1.25,  amounting 
to  $28,750,000,  while  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  were  only  $2,000,000 
annually.  These  proceeds  are  money  in  the  Treasury  and  if  this  money  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  all  to  the  States  under  the  Constitution  it  must  be  according  to  popula¬ 
tion.  The  land- grant  act  of  1862  "did  more  harm  to  the  Western  States  than  all  the 
agricultural  colleges  founded  under  it  can  ever  do  good."  If  this  money  is  to 
be  granted  for  education  it  v/ould  be  better  to  give  it  to  one  centrally  located 
institution.  Later  he  moved  that  "common  schools"  be  substituted  for  "colleges"  in 
the  bill  but  this  amendment  y&s  rejected.  He  also  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to 
make  an  express  provision  that  residents  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  should 
be  eligible  to  enter  any  land-grant  college  and  that  this  new  fund  should  be  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  the  Act  of  1862.  Senator  Thurman  of  Ohio 
objected  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form  and  unsuccessfully  moved  its  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  Senators  Morton  of  Indiana  and  Conkling  oz  New  foiL 
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were  opposed  to  the  method  of  distribution  of  the  fund  proposed  in  the  hill.  Senator 
Tipton  of  Nebraska,  unsuccessfully  moved  to  permit  States  having  500,000  acres  of 
public  land  to  take  the  land  in  lieu  of  proceeds  of  sale. 

Senator  Windom  opposed  the  bill  because  it  would  interfere  with  the  homestead 
and  preemption  acts.  He  pointed  out  that  during  the  past  four  years  the  proceeds 
of  public  lands  had  averaged  $3,733,712  or  about  $43,000  per  State.  Bach  State 
would  therefore  get  only  about  $2,500  interest  annually. 

Senator  Trumbull  of  Illinois  believed  that  the  homestead  act  would  ultimately 
do  away  with  sale  of  public  lands  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  colleges 
money  directly  from  the  Treasury.  Senator  Hamilton  of  Maryland  opposed  the  bill 

because  it  would  give  the  Federal  government  control  of  the  colleges  and  Senator 

£ 

Vickers  of  that  State  unsuccessfully  moved  to  grant  the  fund  to  the  States  rather 
than  to  the  colleges. 

There  was  evidently  much  sentiment  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  Federal  grants 

to  common  schools.  This  was  expressed  by  Senators  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  Howe  of 

/ 

Wisconsin  and  others. 

Among  the  active  supporters  of  the  bill  were  Senators  Frelinghuysen  of  New 
Jersey,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Flanagan  of  Texan,  and  Sawyer  of  South  Carolina. 
Senator  Morrill  strongly  resisted  efforts  to  amend  the  bill  but  himself  secured 

the  omission  of  the  Territories  from  this  measure.  It  passed  the  Senate  January  14, 

\ 

1373,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  14,  with  21  absent.  Both  the  Senators  in  the  following 
States  voted  in  the  Affirmative:  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont  ahd  Virginia. 

The  bill  was  received  in  the  House  of  Representatives  January  15,  1873.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  February  10,  1873,  to  suspend  the  rules  in  order  to 
pass  it  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Perce  of 

Mississippi.  It  was  brought  up  for  consideration  February  17,  1373,  when  the  sub- 
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stitute  "bill  with  one  amendment  was  offered  and  the  previous  question  was  moved  and 
seconded.  Thus  the  bill  was  passed  without  debate  by  a  vote  of  120  yeas,  70  nays 
and  not  voting  50.  A  majority  of  members  in  the  following  States  were  opposed  to 
this  bill:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  Ohio. 

The  substitute  bill  was  then  drawn  to  conciliate  those  who  wanted  the  way 
clearly  left  open  for  the  use  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
public  lands  for  the  consnon  schools.  It  provided  that  on  July  1  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ascertain  the  amount  of  sales  of  public  lands  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year  and  after  deducting  the  expenses  incurred  by  such  sales,  in¬ 
vest  one- fourth  of  this  amount  in  United  States  five  per  cent  bonds  and  issue  them 
to  the  land-grant  colleges,  giving  to  each  State  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
equal  share  and  paying  the  interest  semiannually  to  the  college  trustees;  he  shall 
also  pay  annually  to  the  trustees  of  each  college  their  share  of  an  additional  quarter 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  provided  that  the  total  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  to  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 

And  provided  further  that  the  share  allotted  to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  support  of  the  National 
Museum  and  in  distributing  specimens  and  publications  to  the  colleges  named  in  this 
act  and  to  other  institutions. 

The  bill  came  beck  to  the  Senate  February  18,  1873,  was  printed  and  on 
February  24,  1873,  was  called  up  by  Mr.  Morrill  "for  the  purpose  of  concurring  in 
the  amendment  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives."  Immediately  there  was  objec¬ 
tion  but  the  Senate  voted  to  consider  the  bill.  Mr.  Windom  then  unsuccessfully 
moved  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  A  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on 
the  table  was  also  defeated.  Then  followed  a  long  debate  in  a  session  which  lasted 
until  nearly  midnight  and  was  resumed  on  February  25,  1873.  Itrwas  evident  that 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  intended  to  kill  the  bill  by  indefinitely  prolonging 
the  discussion  and  by  continual  offering  of  amendments.  One  of  these  amendments 
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which  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  later  legislation  was  a  proposition  to  divide 
the  fund  between  the  whites  and  negroes  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  number  in 
the  several  States.  Mr.  Morrill  stoutly  opposed  amendments  on  the  ground  that  any 
amendment  at  this  time  would  kill  the  bill. 

Senator  Sherman  made  the  most  comprehensive  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  measure,  which  involved  a  permanent  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1,900,000  and  eventually  more  annually;  permanent  appropriations 
have  been  against  the  policy  of  the  government  from  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson; 
this  is  the  second  time  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  permanently  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds  and  the  first  bill  passed  for, this  purpose  was 
soon  repealed;  the  public  lands  have  always  been  considered  as  a  source  of  revenue; 
the  proposed  distribution  of  funds  is  unequal  and  unconstitutional  because  it  dis¬ 
regards  the  relative  population  and  wealth  of  the  States;  this  grant  is  a  palpable 
discrimination  against  existing  colleges  maintained  by  State  and  private  funds; 
the  bill  provides  for  too  many  colleges;  there  is  no  common  design,  no  common 
plan  for  these  national  colleges;  this  measure  will  lead  to  the  practical  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  preemption  and  homestead  laws;  the  bill  has  never  been  considered  by 
the  people;  the  House  bill  is  worse  than  the  Senate  bill  because  it  provides  for 
a  permanent  appropriation;  the  bill  will  not  help  the  ignorant  negroes  in  the 
South  because  they  cannot  use  the  colleges;  the  bill  faces  a  deficiency  of  revenue 
and  for  that  reason  alone  ought  not  to  be  passed;  it  certainly  ought  to  contain  a 
provision  for  its  repeal. 

Finally  Senator  Windom  proposed  that  the  Senate  non-concur  in  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House  and  appoint  a  conference  committee.  Senator  Morrill,  apparent¬ 
ly  seeing  no  way  to  secure  passage  of  the  House  bill,  agreed  to  this,  and  it  was 
i  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Senators  Morrill,  Sawyer  and  Stevenson  were  members  of  the 
committee.  On  March  3,  1873,  the  request  of  the  Senate  for  a  conference  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  House.  Mr.  Perce,  in  charge  of  the  bill,  opposed  a  conference.  Ap- 
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parently  the  frienas  of  Federal  aid  to  common  schools  had  decided  to  kill  the  grant 

to  land-grant  colleges.  A  two-thirds  vote  was  required  to  authorize  the  conference 

and  the  House  refused  to  accept  the  Senate's  proposal.  The  hill  therefore  died. 

In  the  course  of  the  dehate  on  this  hill  senators  often  referred  to  the  land- 

grant  institutions  as  agricultural  colleges.  Mr.  Morrill  objected  to  this  designa- 

(See  Congressional  Globe,  Jan.  13,  1873) 

tion.  He  preferred  to  call  them  "national  colleges"^-  "institutions  that  will  edu¬ 
cate  all  our  people  for  all  their  different  avocations,  and  let  them  he  employed  in 
agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  or  anything  else,  that  they  shall  have  a  place, 

and  that  within  a  reasonable  distance,  where  they  can  obtain  that  education  which 

(See  Congressional  Globe,  Jan.  14,  1873) 

shall  be  most  desirable  for  them." A  "The  law  under  which  these  colleges  are  estab¬ 
lished  does  not  make  them  agricultural  colleges."  "It  is  a  broad  education,  intend- 

(See  Congressional  Globe,  Feb.  24,  1873) 
ed  to  be  sure  to  teach  the  agriculturist,  and  to  reach  all  our  industrial  classes." 

Mr.  Morrill  was  evidently  impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  movement, 
supported  by  many  influential  members  of  Congress,  to  secure  Federal  aid  for  common 
schools,  in  order  to  diminish  illiteracy,  especially  among  the  negroes  in  the  South. 
Therefore  the  bill  (S.  167)  which  he  introduced  in  the  Senate  December  lb,  1873,  not 
only  provided  "for  the  further  endowment  of  national  colleges  for  the  advancement 
of  general,  scientific  and  industrial  education",  but  was  also  intended  "to  estab¬ 
lish  an  educational  fund  am.  apply  the  proceeds  of  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  to 

(See  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  lb,  1873) 

the  support  of  public  education."^  In  introducing  this  bill  Mr.  Morrill  attempted  to 
conciliate  those  senators  who  feared  a  deficiency  in  Government  finances,  particular¬ 
ly  in  view  of  the  great  panic  which  was  then  distressing  the  country,  by  stating 
"that  this  bill  is  not  designed  to  divert  any  funds  from  the  Trea.sury  Department  for 
the  coming  year."  He  described  the  new  bill  as  "a  modification"  of  the  measure 
which  had  passed  both  houses.  Changes  had  been  made  in  "the  mode  and  manner  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  amount,  so  as  to  meet  some  objections  then  made;  and  it  also  com¬ 
bines  the  subject  of  national  colleges  with  public  education."  This  bill  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  where  it  died.  Unfortunately  it  was 
not  printed  and  its  exact  nature  is  not  known. 
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Mr.  Hoar,  in  1874,  reintroduced  his  bill  for  aid  to  common  schools.  And  now 
an  attempt  was  made  to  discredit  the  land-grant  colleges  and  thus  prevent  their  get¬ 
ting  further  Federal  grants.  The  history  of  this  effort  has  been  well  stated  by 
President  Atherton  in  his  address  on  the  Legislative  Career  of  Justin  S.  Morrill 
before  the  land-grant  college  association  in  1900,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  "on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1874,  the  House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  James 
Monroe,  then  a  professor  in  Oberlin  College,  and  a  member  of  the  House,  adopted  a 
resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ‘to  inquire  into  the 
condition  and  management  of  the  agricultural  and  other  colleges  which  have  received 
grants  from  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.*  Mr.  Monroe  had  been 
an  earnest  opponent  of  the  college  bill  in  the  previous  session,  and  this  movement 
was  looked  upon  by  the  friends  of  the  colleges  as  distinctly  hostile,  or,  at  best, 
as  intended  to  delay  any  legislation  in  their  behalf.  The  committee  prepared  and 
sent  to  all  the  colleges  a  long  list  of  questions  covering  every  possible  phase  of 
their  work  and  histirry,  and  many  of  them  impossible  of  a  definite  answer  for  the 
reason  that  they  seemed  to  assume  a  like  condition  of  things  in  every  State,  or  at 
least  varying  conditions  that  could" be  reduced  to  the  same  statistical  standard. 

It  was  agreed  among  the  colleges,  however,  through  some  correspondence,  that  all 
should  make  the  fullest  and  frankest  answers  that  were  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  this  was  finally  done  by  all  except  two  -  Kansas  and  Florida. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1875,  Mr.  Monroe  presented  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  (Report  No.  57,  Forty-Third  Congress,  second  session). 

The  report  avowedly  refrains  from  discussing  all  questions  of  general  policy 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  and  expresses  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  the  desire  shown  by  most  of  them,  not  only  to  furnish  the  facts  sought  for, 
but  to  aid  the  committee  by  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  its 
object.  It  then  proceeds  to  summarize  the  facts  ascertained  respecting  the  sale 
of  lands  and  land  scrip,  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  the  several  States,  the 
financial  management  of  the  funa,  the  amount  of  income  from  it,  and  the  educational 
results.  The  institutions  themselves  are  described  as  being  'in  a  state  of  formation', 
some  States  having  not  yet  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  colleges,  and  others 
but  recently  -  only  six  in  all  having  been  in  operation  prior  to  I860.  The  report 
concludes,  therefore,  that  it  was  then  'too  early  to  obtain  intelligent  answers'  to 
the  questions  asked,  and  adds  that,  while  'there  is  nothing  in  the  results  thus  far  at¬ 
tained  that  can  be  called  discouraging,  *  *  *  a  considerable  number  of  the  colleges 
have  done  work  which  requires  no  apology,  and  a  few  of  those  earliest  organized  have 
already  found  time  to  take  high  rank  among  the  institutions  of  the  land.' 

'It  must  be  added',  continues  the  report,  'that  the  reports  sent  from  these 
colleges  reveal,  in  many  cases,  a  certain  fresh  interest  and  spirit  of  youth,  a  new 
enthusiasm,  which  when  intelligent  and  enduring  is  one  of  the  best  prophecies  of 
success.  Strong  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  power  of  these  institutions  to  estab¬ 
lish  sympathetic  relations  between  themselves  and  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
placed,  in  the  fact  that  they  have  already  received  in  appropriations  from  States 
and  in  donations  from  towns,  counties,  and  private  individuals  an  amount  almost  equal, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  the  whole  bounty  of  the  Government.' 

It  seemed  proper  to  call  attention  to  this  report  because  it  was  the  first 
and  the  last  movement  in  Congress  which  has  ever  betrayed  the  slightest  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  by  these  institutions,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  add  that  Mr.  Monroe  himself  was  so  convinced  by  his  inquiry  that  he  not  only  made 
his  report,  as  we  have  seen,  a  strong  justification  of  them  and  their  work,  but 
became  and  remained  ever  after  one  of  their  steadfast  friends."  (640) 
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On  January  25,  1375,  Mr.  Morrill  introduced  a  bill  (3.  1137)  in  which  the 
first  and  main  proposition  was  to  establish  an  educational  fund  in  order  to  give 
Federal  aid  to  common  schools.  The  land-grant  colleges  were  to  have  a  part  of 
this  fund.  This  bill  was  ordered  printed  and  laid  on  the  table,  from  which  it 
was  never  taken. 

It  is,  however,  interesting  as  being  a  measure  which  with  various  modifi¬ 
cations  in  details  was  under  consideration  in  Congress  at  different  times  within 
the  next  fifteen  years.  It  was  essentially  a  combination  of  the  bill  for  Federal 
aid  to  common  schools  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1372  with 
the  bill  for  aid  to  the  land-grant  colleges  which  passed  that  House  in  1373  but 
which  the  Senate  refused  to  accept.  It  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  annually  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands  during  the  previous  year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  then 
invest  one -half  of  these  proceeds  in  five  per  cent  United  States  bonds  and  the 
sums  thus  invested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  “educational  fund"  which  with 
accrued  interest  must  be  annually  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  must  then  apportion 
to  the  several  States,  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  one-half  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the  previous  year,  according  to  their  population 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  provided,  however,  that  for  the 
first  ten  years  the  distribution  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  10 
years  old  and  upward  who  cannot  write.  The  first  year  fifty  per  cent  and  there¬ 
after  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  thus  distributed  may  be  used  for  the  training  of 
teachers  by  normal  schools.  Each  State,  Territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
must  provide  free  education  for  all  children  of  school  age,  apply  the  Federal  fund 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  make  full  statistical  reports 
regarding  its  public  school  system.  The  Federal  fund  must  be  paid  to  the  State 
treasurer  or  other  properly  qualified  officer  on  the  warrant  oi  the  Commissioner  of 
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Education  and  if  he  does  not  issue  this  warrant  the  sum  thus  withheld  shall  remain 
in  the  Treasury  unless  Congress  at  its  next  session  shall  ^  otherwise  direct. 

The  income  of  the  educational  fund  was  appropriated  to  the  land- grant  col¬ 
leges,  one-half  in  equal  shares  to  each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
one-half  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  respective  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress,  until  the  amount  thus  appropriated  equaled  five  per  cent  on 
400,000  acres  of  public  land  at  one  dollar  per  acre  and  in  addition  30,000  acres 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative.  The  remainder  of  the  income  of  the  educational 
funds  would  thereafter  be  given  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  the  certificate  of  the  Governor  of  any  State,  or 
other  satisfactory  evidence  regarding  the  land-grant  college  or  colleges  in  that 
State  he  must  certify  the  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  trustees 
of  the  college  and  on  their  application  issue  to  them  a  certificate  that  they  are 
entitled  to  their  proportionate  share  of  the  amount  provided  for  in  this  act.  The 
trustees  must  then  send  a  written  pledge  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  they 
will  apply  this  new  Federal  fund  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in 
the  act  of  1862,  after  which  the  money  will  be  paid  to  them  on  the  warrant  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  For  every  $200  received  by  the  college  under  this  act 
a  competitive  scholarship  covering  tuition  must  be  established. 

On  January  25,  1376  Mr.  Morrill  again  introduced  the  common  school  and  land- 
grant  college  bill  with  slight  modification,  reducing  somewhat  the  maximum  amount 
to  be  given  each  State.  This  bill  (S.  334)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 

tion  and  Labor,  which  reported  it  February  17,  1376  with  amendments  defining  illit¬ 
erates  as  persons  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  requiting  e.qual — fac i 1 i t ie s  and  o,2 
portunities  for  all  children  in  the  common  schools  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
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A  substitute  bill  was  submitted  April  20,  1376,  by  Senator  Maxey  of  Texas. 
This  was  a  somewhat  simpler  measure,  following  the  general  lines  of  Mr.  Morrill1 s 
bill.  As  regards  the  colleges  it  provided  that  the  States  or  Territories  receiving 
the  benefits  of  this  act  must  appropriate  to  the  land-grant  college  one-half  of 
the  amount  received  under  the  act  for  the  first  five  years,  one-fourth  for  the  next 
five  years  and  thereafter  one-half,  until  a  maximum  of  $30,000  was  reached.  There¬ 
after  the  remainder  of  the  income  from  the  educational  fund  must  go  to  the  common 
schools. 

On  April  26,  1376,  the  bill  was  considered  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Morrill  spoke 
at  considerable  length.  He  refers  to  other  educational  propositions  pending  in  the 
Senate  and  House  but  thinks  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  reach  an  agreement.  All 
public  lands  not  called  for  as  homesteads  should  be  held  for  education.  Already 
by  previous  legislation  Congress  has  given  140,000,000  acres  to  the  new  States  for 
support  of  common  schools,  and  13  States  have  a  fund  of  $43,866,785.  The  Southern 
States  especially  need  aid.  Only  about  one-half  the  school  population  actually  at¬ 
tend  school  and  only  130,372  negroes  out  of  4  or  5  million#.  Five  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  population  cannot  write  and  four  and  a  half  million  cannot  read.  Con¬ 
gress  has  complete  power  over  the  public  lands.  The  ordinance  of  1787  laid  down  a 
broad  educational  policy  for  the  Federal  Government  in  the  statement  that  11  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  Colleges,  as  well  as  the 
common  schools,  are  needed,  especially  for  the  teaching  of  science  and  its  applica¬ 
tions.  Discontented  laboring  men  should  have  opportunities  for  practical  education. 
Rational  character  is  at  stake  and  education  for  the  masses  is  demanded.  Railroads 
so  far  have  had  a  lion's  share  of  the  public  lands.  Military  training  in  colleges 
to  supplement  that  in  the  national  military  schools  is  desirable.  The  28  land- 
grant  colleges  have  3,342  students  and  316  instructors,  an  average  of  137  students, 
and  12.7  instructors.  The  323  older  institutions  have  25,010  students  and3,108 
instructors,  an  average  of  77  students  and  9.6  instructors.  The  value  ol  education 
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in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  has  "been  demonstrated.  There  is  still  great 
need  of  qualified  teachers.  The  older  and  well-established  colleges  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  new  colleges.  Colleges  are  needed  in  many  States  to  keep  the  students 
nearer  home.  The  number  of  those  giving  thorough  education  is  disproportionately 
small.  Students  are  needed  especially  for  industrial  classes,  'ihis  legislation 
will  tend  to  kindle  a  national  passion  to  have  Americans  the  best  educated  people. 
Mr.  Maxey  followed  Morrill  and  dwelt  especially  on  the  long  established  Federal 
policy  to  aid  schools  and  the  present  need  of  the  South. 

Nothing  further  was  done  with  the  bill. 

On  March  24,  1879,  Senator  Burnside  of  Rhode  Island  introduced  Morrill's 
bill  (S.  133)  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  where  it 
remained  until  February  19,  1380,  when  it  was  reported  with  amendments.  This  bill 
differed  from  former  bills  principally  in  adding  proceeds  from  patents  to  those  from 
public  lands  in  the  "educational  fund",  reducing  the  interest  on  the  bonds  to  4  per 
cent  and  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  accept  gifts  for  educational 
purposes.  One-third  of  the  income  of  the  educational  fund  was  to  go  to  the  land- 
grant  colleges  up  to  $30,000  per  State.  The  chief  committee  amendment  was  a  new 
section  restoring  the  provision  that  one-half  the  amount  for  common  schools  the 
first  year  and  10^  thereafter  might  be  spent  for  normal  schools.  The  bill  was 
called  up  in  the  Senate  February  27,  1880,  and  made  a  special  order  for  March  8. 

At  that  time  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama  offered  an  amendment  requiring  admission  of 
women  to  theland-grant  colleges.  It  then  went  over  to  May  24,  1380,  when  Senator 
Burnside  for  the  committee  offered  a  few  verbal  changes.  On  December  9,  1830,  he 
gave  notice  that  the  bill  would  be  taken  up  but  when  this  was  done  on  December  k4 
and  Mr.  Morrill  got  the  floor,  the  Senate  went  into  executive  session. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Morrill  gave  Mr.  Burnside  an  opportunity  to  speak  briefly 

in  commendation  of  the  bill  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  not  great.  Mr. 
Morrill  then  explained  the  bill.  Referring  to  the  Act  of  1862  he  said  that  "the 
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object  of  this  law  was  not  to  injure  any  existing  classical  institutions  hut  to  re¬ 
enforce  them  and  to  bring  liberal  culture  within  the  reach  of  a  much  larger  and  un- 

(See  Congressional  Record  Dec.  15,  1380) 

provided-for  number  of  the  industrial  classes  in  every  State."  "This  and  more  was 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  bringing  forward,  at  less  cost  of  time  and  money, 
courses  of  study  of  greater  use  in  practical  affairs,  than  those  then  largely  pre¬ 
vailing  which  seemed  to  offer  little  of  lasting  value  beyond  the  mere  discipline. 

*  *  *  A  wider  range  in  scientific  studies,  more  freedom  of  choice,  had  become  in¬ 
dispensable  in  order  to  include  the  large  and  varied  stores  of  knowledge  extant  in 
the  world  and  to  more  definitely  satisfy  the  multiplied  intellectual  activities  and 
industrial  wants  of  the  age."  The  land-grant  colleges  "were  undoubtedly  intended 
to  be  broad  enough  to  ’comprehend  all  learning’  and  to  educate  all  classes."  He 
cites  the  favorable  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  after  its  investigation  of  these  colleges. 

He  also  quotes  from  a  communication  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  him  on 
May  1,  1880,  when  34  land-grant  institutions  reported  461  professors  and  37  had 
6,671  students.  11  reported  1,394  free  State  scholarships.  32  had  11,533  acres  in 
farms,  an  average  of  360  acres.  He  concludes  with  a  long  statement  on  the  duty  of 
the  nation  to  promote  the  education  of  all  the  people. 

Senator  Brown  of  Georgia  then  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill,  emphasizing  the 
need  of  the  South  for  common  schools,  especially  for  negroes.  The  bill  was  then  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  two  succeeding  days  and  a  number  of  Senators  participated  in  the 
debate.  Senator  Teller  of  Colorado  offered  an  amendment  intended  to  devote  the  bill 
wholly  to  Federal  aid  for  common  schools  and  to  give  for  that  purpose  the  principal 
of  the  educational  fund  (then  about  $1,000,000),  instead  of  merely  the  interest  (about 
$40,000).  He  did  not  believe  it  was  wise  to  establish  a  perpetual  fund  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  collegiate  education.  This  was  much  discussed,  adopted  in  tne  Committee  of 
the  Whole  by  a  vote  of  31  to  30  but  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  a  tie  vote.  Senator 

Hoar  defended  the  bill  and  especially  the  use  of  patent  funds  for  education,  a  pro- 
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vision  for  which  he  was  probably  responsible.  He  would  like  to  include  funds  derived 
from  railroads.  He  secured  an  amendment  that  State  school  laws  should  governregarding 
the  age  of  children  to  be  benef itted  by  this  act . 

Senator  Blair,  a  well-known  friend  of  Federal  aid  to  common  schools,  favored 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  including  the  grant  to 
land-grant  colleges,  but  thought  a  much  larger  educational  fund  should  be  established. 

Senator  Bailey  secured  an  amendment  authorizing  the  retention  of  the  fund  in 
the  Treasury,  with  the  payment  of  the  equivalent  of  4$  interest,  instead  of  investing 
in  bonds.  Senator  Ingalls  tried  unsuccessfully  to  cut  out  provision  for  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  spoke  unfavorably  regarding  the  usefulness  of  these  institutions. 
Senator  Morgan’s  amendment  admitting  women  to  these  colleges  was  adopted,  as  well  as 
the  addition  of  a  section  providing  for  the  training  of  teachers.  A  number  of  other 
amendments  of  lesser  importance  were  also  adopted.  The  word  "national"  as  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  land-grant  colleges  was  stricken  from  the  title  of  the  bill.  The  amended 
bill  passed  the  Senate  December  17,  1880,  with  a  vote  of  41  yeas,  9  nays  and  29  ab¬ 
sent. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Goode  of  Virginia  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  on  January  20,  1881,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have 
a  day  fixed  for  taking  up  this  bill  and  on  February  21,  1881,  failed  to  secure  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  rules  preventing  its  consideration.  Thus  the  bill  died. 

On  May  4,  1832,  Senator  Miller  of  California  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1829),  to 

amend  the  land-grant  act  of  July  2,  1862,  so  as  to  enable  California  to  invest  its 

land-grant  fund  in  good  stocks  or  mortgages  on  real  estate.  This  bill,  as  amended 

by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported  by  Mr.  Morrill,  permitted  any  State  having  no 

State  stocks  to  invest  this  fund  "in  any  other  manner"  after  the  legislature  "assented 

thereto  and  engaged  that  such  funds  shall  yield  not  less  than  five  per  cent  *  *  *  and 

(See  Congressional  Record  June  27,  1382) 

that  the  principal  shall  forever  remain  unimpaired." ^  The  amended  bill  passed  both 
houses  and  was  approved  March  3,  1883. 
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On  January  23,  1884  Senator  Morrill  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1235)  which  was 
like  the  educational  bill  (S.  133)  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1880  except  that  one- 
half  of  the  annual  returns  of  railroads  took  the  place  of  receipts  from  patents, 
which  had  been  in  the  previous  bill.  This  new  bill  was  reported  without  amendment 
March  12,  1884,  by  Senator  Pugh  for  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  momentarily  three  times  in  December  1884  and  was  put  to 
its  final  sleep  on  the  calendar  January  5,  1885.  The  same  bill  was  reintroduced  by 
Mr.  Morrill  in  the  49th  Congress  on  February  17,  1886,  and  in  the  50th  Congress 
May  1,  1888,  but  in  both  cases  it  was  laid  on  the  table  and  no  further  action  regarding 
it  was  taken. 

The  friends  of  federal  aid  for  common  schools  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
proposals  for  that  purpose  contained  in  Senator  Morrill’s  bills,  which  they  considered 
inadequate.  Under  the  leadership  of  Senators  Blair  of  New  Hampshire  and  Hoar  of 
Massachusetts  several  large  bills  for  this  purpose  were  introduced  and  considered 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Blair  entered  the  Senate  in  1880  and  on  December  6,  1881,  introduced  a  bill 
"to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of  common  schools."  It  provided 

"That  for  ten  years  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  annually 
appropriated  from  the  money  in  the  Treasury  the  following  sums,  to  wit:  The 
first  year  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  the  second  year  the  sum  of 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  the  third  year  the  s-^  &£'!i^£teen  millions  of 
dollars,  and  thereafter  a  sum  diminished  one  million  yearly  from  the  sum  last 
appropriated  until  ten  amual  appropriations  shall  have  been  made,  when  all 
appropriations  under  this  act  shall  cease;  which  several  sums  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  to  secure  the  benefits  of  common-school  education  to  all  the  children 
living  in  the  United  States." 

This  fund  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  States,  Territories  and  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  "in  that  proportion  which  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  who,  being  of  the 
age  of  ten  years  and  over,  cannot  read  and  write,  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  such 
persons  in  the  United  States."  A  bill  of  this  character  passed  the  Senate  in  1884 
and  again  in  the  49th  Congress.  These  bills  attracted  much  attention  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress  and  were  actively  supported  or  opposed  by  many  people.  In  the  end 
Public  opinion  crystallized  against  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  this  purpose. 
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Mr.  Morrill's  attempts  to  utilize  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  federal  aid  to 
common  schools  to  float  appropriations  for  the  land-grant  colleges  proved  a  mis¬ 
taken  policy  but  he  persisted  in  this  course  until  1890.  (See  p.  570) 

The  early  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  meetings  of 

agricultural  teachers. 

Meanwhile  the  agricultural  forces  interested  in  teaching  and  research  were 
strengthening  their  position  and  making  a  beginning  of  united  action.  Following 
the  convention  at  Washington  in  1872  there  was  increased  activity  in  agricultural 
experimentation  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land- grant 
colleges.  Beginning  with  1875  agricultural  experiment  stations  were  organized, 
first  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  (transferred  to  New  Haven  in  1877),  ancl  during  the  next 
ten  years  in  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Indiana.,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York  (Geneva  and  Ithaca),  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin.  Of  these  18  stations,  7  were  organized 
separately  under  State  laws  but  all  except  those  in  Louisiana,  New  York  (Geneva) 
and  North  Carolina  were  established  at  or  near  the  land- grant  colleges. 

In  1880  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal  of  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  was  organized. 

The  same  year  on  the  invitation  of  Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow  of  the  University  of  Illinois 

agricultural  teachers  in  a  number  of  the  land-grant  colleges  assembled  at  Champaign, 

(279) 

Illinois,  and  formed  an  association  entitled  "The  Teachers  of  Agriculture".  ^  This 

organizatio  n  held  meetings  at  agricultural  colleges  in  Michigan  (1881),  Iowa  (1882), 

and  Indiana  (Purdue  University,  1885). 

Ohio  (1883)  New  York  (Cornell,  1884),  Its  proceedings  were  informal  and  were 
9  A 

not  published.  At  the  meeting  in  1881  there  were  present  Professors  Morrow  of 

Illinois,  Knapp  and  Budd  of  Iowa,  Shelton  of  Kansas,  Porter  of  Minnesota,  Tracy  of 

,  \ 
Missouri,  Thompson  of  Nebraska,  Georgeson  of  Texas,  and  Henry  of  Wisconsin. 
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The  Washington  Conventions  of  1882  and  1883 

On  July  1,  1881  Dr.  George  Bailey  Loring,  long-time  president  of  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Became  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  He  had  presided  at  the 
Washington  Agricultural  Convention  of  1872  and  h ad  Been  a  memBer  of  the  45th  and 
46th  Congresses,  when  Senator  Morrill’s  Bills  for  federal  aid  to  the  land-grant 
colleges  were  pending  there.  Within  a  month  after  he  entered  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  he  issued  a  call  for  a  series  of  4  two-day  agricultural  conventions  to 

(540) 

meet  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  January  10-18,  1382.^  These  con¬ 
ventions  were  to  consider  matters  relating  to  (l)  agricultural  education  and  organi¬ 
zations  and  the  principles  of  farming,  (2)  animal  industries,  (3)  cereal  crops  and 
(4)  the  management  of  vineyards  and  the  manufacture  of  wines.  Delegates  from  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  and  societies  were  invited  and  19  States  were  represented 
at  the  first  roll  call.  Among  those  present,  who  were  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  were  Atwater  and  Gold  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  PeaBody  and  Morrow  of  Illinois,  Fairchild  of  Kansas,  Fernald  of  Maine,  Porter 
of  Minnesota,  Cook  of  New  Jersey,  Caldwell  and  Robert s  of  New  York.  Commissioner 
Loring  was  made  chairman  and  H.  E.  Alvord  (then  from  the  private  experiment  station 
at  Houghton  Farm,  New  York)  was  one  of  the  secretaries. 

Professor  Cook  read  a  paper  on  agricultural  education  in  New  Jersey,  in  which 
he  dwelt  especially  on  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations.  Professor  Caldwell  spoke 
on  the  experiment  station  as  the  educator  of  the  farmer  and  Professor  Atwater  described 
cooperative  experiments  with  fertilizers  carried  on  for  5  years  in  9  States.  A 
committee  on  cooperative  experiments  was  then  appointed  which  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  prepare  a  digest  of  foreign  experiments,  endeavor  to  Bring 
about  cooperative  experiments  in  this  country  on  a  carefully  prepared  plan  and  ask 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  this  work.  Regent  PeaBody  of  the  University  of 

Illinois  discussed  the  legitimate  work  of  the  land-grant  institutions,  holding  that 
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their  primary  business  was  to  teach  and.  that  their  curricula  should  include  many 
subjects  besides  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
reference  was  made  to  the  educational  bill  then  pending  in  Congress.  Thereupon  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Roberts,  Fernald  and  Warfield  (of  Maryland)  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  with  Senator  Morrill.  Later  they  reported  a  resolution  which 
occasioned  a  debate  taking  a  political  turn  and  which  therefore  was  expunged  from 
the  record.  The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  second  series  of  3  conventions  on  agricultural  education,  animal  industry 

and  cotton,  was  held  at  Washington  January  25-29,  1383,  at  which  29  States  and  Utah 

(641) 

Territory  were  represented.  Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  on  agricultural  edu- 

A 

cation  were  Messrs.  Brewer  of  Connecticut,  Knapp  and  James  Wilson  of  Iowa,  Abbot  of 

Michigan,  Folwell  of  Minnesota,  Lew  of  New  York,  and  Atherton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Morrill  was  a  delegate  representing  the  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society. 

At  this  meeting  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  difficulties  which  the  land-grant 

colleges  were  having,  including  the  problems  of  student  labor. 

Professor  W.  H.  Wiley,  then  representing  Purdue  University  in  Indiana,  read 

an  extract  from  an  address  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  president  of  that  institution  in  which 

he  summed  up  the  existing  status  of  the  land- grant  colleges: 

*  *  *  11  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  results  actually  accomplished  by  the 
national  grant  in  the  two  decades  now  closing  are  not  satisfactory,  though 
promising  more  complete  success  in  the  future.  The  best  results  thus  far  at¬ 
tained  have  been  in  the  direction  of  scientific  training  and  investigation. 

The  founding  of  the  national  schools  has  caused  the  study  of  science  to  assume 
new  importance  in  all  higher  institutions,  and  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
students  are  taking  the  so-called  scientific  courses  of  study.  Radical  changes 
have  also  been  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching  science,  and  enlarged  facilities 
for  scientific  study  and  investigation  have  been  provided. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  results  are  in  technical  training,  both  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  contributions  made  to  agricultural  science 
have  been  small,  and  the  promising  work  of  agricultural  experiment  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  even  in  the  institutions  first  organised,  and  in  most  of  them  it 
has  not  been  seriously  undertaken.  Comparatively  few  students  have  taken 
distinctively  technical  or  industrial  courses,  and  the  small  number  of  well- 
trained  technologists  sent  into  the  industries  of  the  country  is  at  once  a 
surprise  ano.  a  disappointment.  The  great  majority  of  the  students  receiving 
either  an  agricultural  or  mechanical  training  are  found  in  the  few  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  only  industrial  courses  of  study. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  unsatisfactory  progress  in  industrial 
training  and  investigation.  The  importance  of  technical  education  for  the 
farmer  and  artisan  are  not  generally  realized,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  such  training  is  limited,  though  happily  increasing.  (541) 


Professor  Wiley  read  a  paper  on  “The  true  relation  of  the  sciences  to  the 
industries  and  arts",  which  led  to  considerable  discussion  regarding  experimental 
work  in  agriculture.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society,  ms.de  the  following  statements: 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  the  time  when  every  State  in  this  Union  shall 
have  established  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  connection  with  a  farm 
for  carrying  on  practical  field  experiments.” 

“It  is  a  practical  subject  which  the  Government  should  take  up;  and  not  only 
the  General  Government,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  large  appropriation 
sufficient  to  establish  an  experiment  farm  end  an  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  upon  it  in  every  State,  so  that  both  might  be  carried  on  for  the  people 
of  the  whole  State.”  (541) 

As  the  final  outcome  of  the  interest  in  agricultural  experimentation  aroused 
in  this  meeting  a  resolution  introduced  by  Prof.  Seamen  A.  Knapp,  at  the  request  of 
President  Abbot  of  theMichigan  Agricultural  College,  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  the  Hon.  C.  C. 
Carpenter,  of  Iowa,  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  several  States,  and  we 
believe  its  early  passage  would  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture."  (541) 

Professor  Knapp  then  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  he  appointed  to  prepare 
a  statement  on  this  subject  for  presentation  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  was  approved  by  the  convention  and  Messrs.  Knapp 
and  Abhot,  together  with  President  Stephen  D.  Lee  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
College,  President  Paul  Chadbourne  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and 
President  E.  E.  White  of  Purdue  University  were  appointed  on  this  committee. 
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The  Carpenter  and  Holmes  Experiment  Station  bills 

Prior  to  the  convention  in  1383  Professor  Knapp  had  drafted  a  bill  for 
federal  aid  to  agricultural  experiment  stations.  C.  C.  Carpenter  of  Iowa  intro¬ 
duced  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  47th  Congress  (May  8,  1882) 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  but  not  reported  back.  It  was 
considered  by  the  committee  of  the  1383  convention  and  with  some  modification  was 
again  introduced  in  the  House  by  A.  J.  Holmes  of  Iowa  on  December  10,  1883.  It  was 
entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  national  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  various  States."  Its  text  was  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order  to  enable  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  fulfill  the  design  and  perform  the  duties  for  which 
it  was  established,  as  declared  in  the  organic  act  creating  the  said  Depart¬ 
ment,  to-wit,  'to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  that  word,  and  to  procure,  propagate,  and  distribute  among  the  people 
new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants',  institutions  shall  be  established  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  States  providing  such 
colleges,  with  an  improved  farm  in  connection  therewith,  and  placed  under  the 
conduct  of  such  colleges,  to  be  called  and  known  as  'national  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  . ' 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  design  of  the  said  national  experi¬ 
ment  stations  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the 
physiology  of  plants  and  animals,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally 
subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the  same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful 
plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth;  the  comparative  advantages  of 
rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a  varying  series  of  crops;  the  capacity  o f 
new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation  within  the  isothermal  limits  represented 
by  the  climate  of  the  several  stations  and  their  vicinity;  the  analysis  of 
soils  and  waters;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural  or  artificial, 
with  experiments  designed  to  test  their  comparative  values  for  raising  crops 
of  different  kinds;  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  for  cattle;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions  in  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese;  and  all  other  researches  of  experiments  bearing  directly 
on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  said  experiment  stations  shall  be  placed  under  the  general 
control  of  the  regents  or  trustees  of  said  agricultural  colleges,  who  shall 
have  power  to  employ  a  professor  for  each  agricultural  college  who  shall  act 
as  sunerintendent  of  the  experiment  stations  established  under  this  act. 

•4  * 

Sec.  4.  That  the  said  professors  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  from  time  to  time  as  he  may  direct.  The  general  character  of 
the  work  and  of  the  experiments  to  be  performed  at  each  station  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  president  0j.  the  college  where 
the  station  is  located,  and  the  professor  in  charge  of  said  station. 
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Sec*  5.  That  to  each  agricultural  college  providing  for  experiment  stations 
under  this  act,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  superintendents  of 
the  said  experiment  stations,  the  wages  of  the  laborers  employed  in  their 
operations,  and  the  cost  of  the  experiments  and  researches  connected  with  their 
conduct  as  heretofore  specified,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  oi  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  expenditures  actually  made  for 
said  purposes;  the  money  to  be  drawn  quarterly  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  upon  a  certified  statement  of  the  amounts  actually  expended  at  each 
station,  properly  indorsed  by  the  college  board  of  audit,  the  professor  in 
charge,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  6.  That  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  before  the  agricultural  college 
in  any  State  can  draw  any  funds  as  provided,  the  legislature  of  such  State 
shall  pass  an  act  accepting  such  trust  and  agreeing  to  conduct  an  experiment 
station  in  accordance  therewith.”  (72) 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  and  president  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  Profes- 

(72) 

sot  Knapp  issued  a  circular,  in  which  he  briefly  stated  the  history  of  the  bill, 
gave  the  names  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Commissioner  Loring,  presented  reasons 
for  establishing  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  several  States  because  of 
the  diversity  of  their  climate  ana  agricultural  production  and  the  broad  range  of 
problems  to  be  solved,  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  aiding  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  its  researches  and  in  obtaining  useful  seeds  and  plants  for  distribution 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  thought  the  stations  should  be  connected  wtth 
the  agricultural  colleges  because  (1)  it  would  be  economical  to  take  advantage  of 
their  organization,  faculties,  buildings  and  equipment  and  (2)  the  investigations 
would  greatly  benefit  the  students  "as  object  lessons  and  would  perfect  and  give 
practical  value  to  the  work  of  the  colleges,  as  contemplated  in  the  original  law 
creating  them."  The  supervision  to  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
"will  systematize  their  work  throughout  the  United  States  and  will  avoid  too  much 
repetition  of  experiments  at  different  stations." 

From  this  time  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  agricultural  education  in  the 
land-grant  colleges,  the  agricultural  societies,  the  Grange  and  other  organizations 
were  concentrated  on  securing  the  passage  of  an  experiment  station  act  by  Congress. 
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The  Holmes  oill  was  not  generally  acceptable  to  the  colleges  largely  because 
it  seemed  to  make  the  stations  virtually  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  put  them  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  therefore  remodeled  and  when  it  held  been  considered  and 
modified  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  it  was 
favorably  reported  from  that  committee  by  Mr.  Cullen  of  Illinois  July  2,  1884. 

It  was  still  a  bill  (H.  R.  7498)  to  aid  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  acquiring 
and  diffusing  agricultural  knowledge  but  the  stations  were  to  be  distinctly  depart¬ 
ments  ol  the  land— grant  colleges  and  under  the  control  of  their  governing  bodies 
and  were  to  make  their  reports  to  the  governors  of  the  States.  It  was  expressly 
provided  that  nothing  in  the  act  "shall  be  construed  to  authorize  said  Commissioner 
to  control  or  direct  the  work  or  management  of  any  such  station  except  as  to  the 
standard  of  valuation  of  commercial  fertilizers."  He  might  furnish  forms  for  the 
tabulation  of  results  of  experiment,  indicate  lines  of  inquiry  and  "in  general 
furnish  such  aid  and  assistance  as  will  best  promote  the  purpose  of  this  act." 
Sections  were  added  which  required  the  stations  to  publish  and  distribute  bulletins 
every  three  months,  gave  them  the  franking  privilege  for  their  publicat ions,and  re¬ 
quired  the  trustees  of  the  colleges  to  agree  to  spend  the  Federal  money  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  maintain  a  farm  of  at  least  25  acres  and  to  give 
a  bond  "for  the  faithful  expenditure  and  accounting  for  all  moneys  so  received." 

One  fifth  of  the  first  year's  appropriation  might  be  spent  for  the  erection,  en¬ 
largement  or  repair  of  station  buildings  but  only  five  per  cent  thereafter.  If  any 

money  was  not  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  of  its  reception,  that  amount  was  to 
be  deducted  from  the  next  annual  appropriation.  Nothing  in  the  act  was  to  impair 

or  modify  the  legal  relation  between  the  college  and  the  State.  A  group  oi  college 

presidents  were  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1334-85  to  forward  the  passage  of 

this  bill  but  Congress  was  not  ready  to  take  action. 
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The  Washington  Convention  of  1885 

Dr.  Loring’s  administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  came  to  an  end 
March  3,  1885.  He  was  succeeded  by  Norman  J.  Colman  of  Missouri,  who  as  editor  of 
the  Rural  World  and  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  had  for  many  years 
shown  his  friendship  for  agricultural  education  and  research.  On  May  6,  1885  he 
issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  M representatives  of  the  different  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  allied  State  institutions”  to  consider  cooperation  with  the  Department  in 
the  work  of  the  experiment  stations,  the  best  means  for  bringing  about  Congressional 
action,  and  other  cognate  questions. 

This  convention  met  July  8,  1885,  and  was  organized  under  the  presidency  of 
(542) 

Commissioner  Colman.  .  At  least  28  States  and  3  Territories  were  represented.  Among 
the  men  prominent  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  stations  were  President 
Atherton  of  Pennsylvania,  Professor  Arms by  then  of  Wisconsin,  H.  E.  Alvora  of  the 
Houghton  Farm  Station  in  New  York,  Professor  Cook  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Dabney  of  North 
Carolina,  President  Fernald  of  Maine,  President  Fairchild  of  Kansas,  Professor  Goess- 
mannof  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gold  of  Connecticut,  Professor  Knapp  of  Iowa,  President  Lee 
of  Mississippi,  Professor  Roberts  of  New  York,  Professor  Townshend  and  C.  E.  Thorne 
/of  Ohio,  and  President  Willits  of  Michigan.  A  committee  on  order  of  business  and 
resolutions,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Alvord,  Lee,  Knapp,  Fernald,  Atherton,  Willits 
and  Dabney,  largely  determined  the  business  of  the  convention.  Its  resolution  re¬ 
garding  the  experiment  station  bill,  introduced  early  in  the  session  and  unanimously 
adopted,  was  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  condition  and  progress  of  American  agriculture  require 
national  aid  for  the  investigation  and  experimentation  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  and,  therefore,  this  convention  approves  the  principles  and 
general  provisions  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cullen  bill  of  the  last  Congress, 
and  urges  upon  the  next  Congtess  the  passage  of  this  or  a  similar  act."  (542) 

There  was  much  discussion  regarding  cooperation  of  the  Department  and  the 
stations.  A  series  of  resolutions  on  this  subject,  proposed  by  the  committee  on 
business,  was  adopted  with  amendments.  This  recommended  the  department  to  create  a 
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division  of  intercommunication  and  exchange  "between  the  colleges  and  stations,  which 
would  have  charge  of  the  details  of  cooperation,  issue  a  periodical  "bulletin  on 
“the  progress  of  agricultural  education,  investigation  and  experimentation  in  this 
and  in  all  other  countries'1,  and  issue  uniform  "blanks  for  reports  of  the  operation 
of  the  schools  and  experiments.  It  was  also  resolved  to  petition  Congress  for  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  out  this  plan.  A  committee  on  legislation  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Atherton,  Willits  and  Lee  was  appointed.  Near  the  end  of  the  convention  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  one  representative  from  each  State  and  Territory 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  appointed.  President  Atherton  was  elected 
its  chairman  and  was  authorized  to  choose  five  other  members,  who  with  him  would 
constitute  an  executive  committee  to  determine  the  time  and  program  of  the  next 
convention  and  a  plan  for  permanent  organization.  He  selected  Messrs.  Cook,  Knapp, 
Peabody,  Curtis  (Texas)  and  Newman  (Alabama). 


The  Hatch  Experiment  Station  Act 

The  committee  cooperated  with  Commissioner  Colman  in  securing  the  interest 

of  William  H.  Hatch  of  Missouri  in  the  experiment  station  bill  and  at  the  next 

session  of  Congress  he  introduced  it  (in  somewhat  modified  form)  on  January  7,  1886, 

when  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  which  he  was  chairman, 

(See  Proceedings  Asso.  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  1926) 

and  reported  back  favorably  March  3,  1886.  The  State  stations  not  connected  with 
the  land-grant  colleges  felt  very  strongly  that  they  should  participate  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  act.  Under  the  leadership  of  J.  H.  Brigham,  president  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Master  of  the  State  Grange  and  with  the  aid  of 
Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio  an  amendment  was  secured  in  the  Senate  which  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  Section  8  of  the  Hatch  bill,  as  follows: 

"That  in  States  having  colleges  entitled  under  this  section  to  the  benefits  of 
this  act  and  having  also  agricultural  experiment  stations  established  by  law 
separate  from  said  colleges,  such  States  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  such 
benefits  to  experiments  at  stations  so  established  by  such  States;  and  in  case 
any  State  shall  have  established,  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  July 
second  aforesaid,  an  agricultural  department  or  experimental  station  in  connec- 


. 
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tion  with  any  university,  college,  or  institution  not  distinctly  an  agricul¬ 
ture!  college  or  school,  and  such  State  shall  have  established  or  shall  hereafter 
establish  a  separate  agricultural  college  or  school,  which  shall  have  connected 
therewith  an  experimental  farm  or  station,  the  legislature  of  such  State  may 
apply  in  whole  or  in  part  the  appropriation  by  this  act  made  to  such  separate 
agricultural  college  or  school,  and  no  legislature  shall  by  contract,  express 
or  implied,  disable  itself  from  so  doing.” 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  Carpenter  and  Holmes  bills  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  Treasury  the  Hatch  bill  stipulated  that 
the  station  fund  should  come  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  thus  following  the 
precedents  set  in  the  educational  bills  which  had  been  before  Congress  during  the 

previous  fifteen  years.  Senator  George  of  Mississijjpi  had  much  to  do  with  the 
perfecting  and  passing  of  this  bill. 

The  Hatch  Act  became  a  law  March  2,  1887.  To  the  surprise  of  many  who  had 
not  followed  this  legislation  closely  it  was  soon  discovered  that  in  this  act  Con¬ 
gress  had  only  authorized,  but  had  not  made  an  appropriation.  This  caused  some 
difficulties  in  carrying  the  work  of  stations  already  established.  In  Ohio  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  legislature  supposing  that  the  station  would  be  suff iciently  supported  with 
the  federal  fund  neglected  to  make  the  usual  State  appropriation.  The  first  appro¬ 
priation  under  the  Hatch  Act  was  made  in  1888  and  at  that  time  a  precedent  was 
established,  which  has  since  been  followed,  of  including  this  fund  in  theannual 
appropriation  act  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Organization  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 

The  executive  committee  appointed  at  the  Washington  convention  of  1885,  which 
had  actively  promoted  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act,  saw  that  many  problems  would 
arise  regarding  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  this  act,  the  relations 
under  it  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  experiment  stations  and  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  more  comprehensive  organization  and  management  of  experiment  stations 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories.  President  Atherton,  as  chairman  of  this  committee, 
therefore  called  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  colleges  and  stations,  which 
met  at  Washington,  October  18-20,  1887.  (635) 
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At  this  meeting  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  was  organized  and  the  constitution  proposed  by  the  executive 
committee  ms  adopted  with  fev/  amendments. 

Name 

This  Association  shall  be  called  The  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Object 

The  object  of  this  Association  sha.ll  be  the  consideration  and  discussion 
of  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  successful  progress  and  administration  of 
the  colleges  and  stations  included  in  the  Association.* 

\ 

Membership 

At  any  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Association  each  college  established 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  each  experiment  station 
established  under  State  or  Congressional  authority,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate;  but  no  delegate  shall  cast 
more  than  one  vote.  Other  institutions  engaged  in  experimental  work  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture  may  be  admitted  to  representation  in  this  Association 
by  a  majority  vote  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Officers 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  president,  five  vice-presidents, 
and  a  secretary,  who  shall  act  as  treasurer.  They  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot , 
and  shail  perform  the  duties  which  usually  devolve  upon  such  officers.  They 
shall  hold  office  from  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  elected 
and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

The  president,  secretary,  and  five  persons,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Association, 
shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  which  shall  elect  its  own  chairman. 

The  executive  committee  shall  determine  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association;  shall  issue  its  call  for  said  meeting,  stating  the 
general  purpose  thereof,  not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  date  at  which 
it  shall  be  held;  shall  provide  a  well-prepared  order  of  business  and  programme 
of  exercises  for  such  meeting,  and  shall  make  seasonable  issue  of  said  pro¬ 
gramme  • 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  institution  included  in  this  Association  to  pre¬ 
sent,  at  each  regularly  called  meeting,  a  brief  report  of  the  work  and  progress 
of  said  institution,  and  such  report  shall  be  called  for  in  the  regular  order 
of  business. 

The  executive  committee  shall  be  charged  with  the  general  arrangement  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  meeting  called  by  it;  at  which  meeting,  before  its  adjournment,  a 
new  executive  committee  shall  be  chosen. 

Amendments 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  or  changed  at  any  regularly  called  meeting 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present. 
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In  18iO  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  was  made  a  member  of  the  association 
with  a  voting  delegate. 

President  Atherton  of  Pennsylvania  was  elected  first  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  Charles  E •  Thorne  of  Ohio,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  included  Henry  E.  Alvord  of  Massachusetts,  Edwin  Willits  of  Michigan,  James  K. 
Patterson  of  Kentucky,  Charles  W.  Dabney  of  Tennessee,  Charles  K.  Adams  of  Hew  York, 
and  Charles  E.  Thorne  of  Ohio. 

The  form  of  organization  adopted  in  the  Association  of  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  has  greatly  promoted  continuous  and  effective 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  educational  and  material  conditions  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions.  The  annual  conventions  have  afforded  a  broad  basis  for  personal 
contacts  of  leading  officers  of  these  institutions  and  the  Federal  departments  deal¬ 
ing  with  their  affa.irs  and  for  the  discussion  of  many  important  problems  relating  to 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  institutions  represented  in  the  association. 

The  executive  committee  with  broad  authority  to  act  during  the  intervals 
between  conventions,  as  well  as  temporary  and  standing  committees  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  different  phases  of  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  stations,  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  association  in  continuous  action  in  many  important  ways. 

The  inclusion  of  members  from  Federal  departments  in  the  conventions  and 
committees  of  the  association  has  had  many  advantages.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
reference  to  agricultural  education  and  research,  in  the  promotion  of  which  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  especially  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  established  October  1,  1888,  cooperated  actively  and  effectively. 

The  proceedings  of  the  associa-tion  at  its  annual  conventions  for  21  years, 
(1889-1909),  were  published  as  bulletins  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  thus 
insuring  their  .regular  appearance  and  distribution,  as  well  as  official  sanction. 
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Summaries  of  these  proceedings  and  other  information  about  the  educational  work  of 

the  colleges  were  also  given  in  Experiment  Station  Record. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  work  which  this  Office  undertook  in  1888-89 

was  the  collection  of  information,  documents  and  photographs  from  the  agricultural 

colleges  for  a  report  and  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  There  were  thus 

brought  together,  though  imperfectly,  considerable  data  regarding  the  history  and 

status  of  these  institutions  and  in  this  way  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 

they  collectively  constituted  an  unique  system  of  agricultural  education  with  great 

possibilities  was  considerably  strengthened. 

Through  the  united  efforts  of  Federal  and  State  forces  represented  in  the 

association,  there  came  about  a  general  movement  for  the  accumulation  of  new  agricul¬ 
tural  knowledge,  its  reduction  to  pedagogical  form,  the  enlargement  of  agricultural 
faculties,  the  broadening  and  specialization  of  agricultural  courses,  the  securing 
of  better  and  more  adequate  buildings,  apparatus,  and  other  equipment,  and  much 
wider  and  more  effective  measures  for  enlisting  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
agricultural  people  and  giving  them  aid  and  information  which  they  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

In  the  conventions  of  the  association  for  the  first  decade  after  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  meeting  at  Washington  in  138b  questions  relating  to  the  funds,  organization  and 
work  of  the  experiment  stations  naturally  occupied  a  large  place  on  the  programs  and 
in  the  discussions.  However  from  the  beginning  educational  problems  were  more  or  less 
discussed  and  gradually  arrangements  were  made  for  their  orderly  and  continuous  con¬ 
sideration.  At  the  convention  of  1885  the  problem  of  student  labor  was  much  discussed. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  this  was  not  bringing  the  results  its  advocates  had  hoped 

an 

for  and  there  was  apologetic  tone  in  the  statements  of  those  who  defended  it. 

/V 

At  Knoxville,  Tenn. ,  January  1,  1889,  Judge  Temple,  representing  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  in  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  association,  pointed  out  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  friends  of  the  new  education  had  been  disappointed  in  the  work 
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of  the  land— grant  colleges.  Among  these  were  the  following:  (1)  Lack  of  sympathy 
of  the  industrial  classes.  The  farmers  do  not  want  book  learning  but  when  they 

4 

send  their  sons  to  college  they  object  to  labor  on  the  college  farms  and  prefer 
to  have  them  study  for  the  learned  professions:  (2)  Difficulty  of  getting  trained 
professors  in  the  new  line;  (3)  Inadequate  funds  -  often  none  from  the  State; 

(4)  Trustees,  especially  in  the  old  colleges,  do  not  understand  the  requirements 
for  vocational  instruction  and  think  that  one  or  two  professors  in  these  lines  with 
ill-defined  duties  and  no  equipment  are  all  that  is  necessary;  (d)  The  secret 
opposition  of  literary  faculties. 

In  the  discussions  during  this  meeting  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  use  of 
methods  for  personal  contact  with  farmers  through  institutes,  correspondence,  etc., 
in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  work  of  the  colleges  and  make  them  feel  that  they 
were  being  benefitted  thereby. 

At  the  Washington  meeting  in  November,  1339,  the  relations  of  the  stations 
to  the  educational  work  of  the  colleges  was  much  discussed.  In  his  presidential 
address  Dr.  Atherton  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  summed  the  matter  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "Let  the  college  investigate  that  it  may  teach  well  and  the  station  teach 
that  it  may  investigate." 

At  this  meeting  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  association  was 
adopted  which  provided  for  permanent  committees  and  a  committee  on  college  work  was 
appointed  out  of  which  was  developed  in  1390  a  section  on  college  work. 

The  Morrill  Land-Orant  College  Bills  of  1390  (See  also  p.  540) 


On  March  25,  1890,  Senator  Morrill  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3256),  which  haa  the 
same  title  as  previous  bills  but  in  which  the  allotment  to  the  land-grant  colleges 
of  one-half  of  the  educational  fund  accruing  from  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  and 
railroads  was  made  more  prominent  by  being  placed  ahead  oi  the  common— school  grant.  (714) 

The  college  fund  was  to  be  permanent  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  which  'was  to  be 
given  in  equal  shares  to  each  State  and  Territory  up  to  a  maximum  of  $25,000  annually, 
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the  remainder  going  to  the  common  schools.  This  was  the  first  indication  that 
Senator  M0rrill  did  not  consider  the  connection  of  the  land- grant  college  grant  with 
that  to  common  schools  so  important  as  he  had  hitherto. 

He  now  had  the  active  assistance  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
agricultural  college  association  and  11  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  Senator 
Blair"  the  college  "bill  was  rewritten  and  again  introduced  April  30,  1890. 

It  was  now  a  bill  "to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to 
the  more  complete  endowment  and  support"  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  It  carried 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  each  State  and  Territory  and  an  annual  increase 
of  this  sum  by  $1,000  for  ten  years,  after  which  the  annual  appropriation  would 
be  $25,000. .  Ho  distinction  of  race  or  color  was  to  be  made  in  the  admission  of 
students,  but  where  separate  colleges  for  white  and  colored  students  were  maintained 
this  would  be  considered  a  compliance  with  the  act  provided  the  fund  was  equitably 
divided  between  the  two  races.  Reports  of  finances  and  work  were  to  be  made  annually 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior.  Hone  of  the  Federal  fund  was 
to  be  spent  for  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation  or  repair  of  buildings.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  act. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which 
Senator  Blair  was  chairman,  and  was  favorably  reported  by  him,  with  amendments.  May  17, 
1890.  "After  being  discussed  at  length  for  three  days  and  considerably  amended  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate  June  23  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote."  (640) 

The  next  day  it  was  read  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education,  by  whom  it  was  favorably  reported,  without  amendment, 
on  July  12.  Under  a  special  order  it  was  considered  August  19  and  passed  in  the 
House,  with  one  amendment,  by  a  vote  of  135  to  39.  The  Senate  concurred  in  the 
amended  bill  on  August  20.  The  amendment  adopted  in  the  House  restricted  the  use  of 
the  federal  funds  to  the  teaching  of  "agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English 
language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and  ecohomic 
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science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life  and 
to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction."  It  was  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  association  to  meet  the  views  of  the  National  Grange  on  this  matter. 

The  act  was  approved  by  President  Harrison,  August  30,  1390. 

Opposition  to  the  use  of  any  available  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
the  benefit  of  the  land-grant  institutions  gradually  died  out  and  in  an  act  of 
May  17,  1900,  providing  for  free  homesteads  on  the  public  lands,  it  was  expressly 

declared  that  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  shall  not  be  sufficient 

♦ 

to  meet  the  payments  "provided  for  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  stations" 
by  the  act  of  August  30,  1890,  "such  deficiency  shall  be  pain  by  the  United  States." 

1 

Work  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  relating  to  agricultural  education 

The  Morrill  bill  of  1890  was  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  individual 

\ 

colleges  or  their  association  until  after  its  introduction  by  Senator  Morrill.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  association,  of  which  Henry  E.  Alvord  was  chairman, 
then  worked  actively  in  its  support  and  was  assisted  by  representatives  from 
most  of  the  colleges.  Coming  so  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act,  the 
second  Morrill  act  greatly  strengthened  the  educational  work  of  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges.  Encouraged  by  this  new  recognition  of  the  value  of  these  colleges  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  legislatures  were  more  easily  led  to  make  liberal 
appropriations  for  buildings  and  facilities  for  instruction  in  these  institutions. 

The  friends  of  agricultural  education  became  more  active  in  urging  their  claims  upon 
faculties,  boards  of  management  and  legislatures,  and  met  with  increasing  success  in 
securing  for  agriculture  a  larger  recognition  in  the  college  curriculum.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  experiment  stations  had  attached  to  these  colleges  a  much  larger  and 
stronger  body  of  men  whose  prime  interest  was  on  the  side  of  agriculture,  and  the 
increased  financial  revenues  of  the  colleges  made  it  possiole  to  utilize  the  service 
of  many  more  instructors  in  agricultural  subjects.  The  economic  condition  of  agricul- 
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ture  did  not,  however,  favor  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  agricultural 
students,  or  tend  to  hold  those  who  "began  agricultural  studies  until  they  had  completed 
the  four  years’  course. 

The  Section  on  College  Work  of  the  association  reported  at  the  Hew  Orleans 
meeting  in  1892  that  engineering  courses  were  much  more  popular  than  those  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  there  was  that  year  a  decrease  of  11  students  in 
agriculture  and  an  increase  of  50  in  mechanic  arts.  In  Indiana  there  was  an  increase 
of  15  in  agriculture  but  of  87  in  engineering.  Many  colleges  were  erecting  buildings 
for  mechanic  arts.  At  this  meeting  Professor  Henry  of  Wisconsin  urged  that  there 
should  be  greater  specialization  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  that  it  should  be 
made  more  practical  and  that  short  courses  should  be  organized  to  attract  agricul¬ 
tural  students  and  meet  the  actual  needs  and  conditions  of  a  large  body  of  farm 

had 

youth.  He  had  already  considerable  success  in  these  directions,  having  organized 
at  the  Wisconsin  College  a  short  course  in  1886  and  a  dairy  schoolfor  the  practical 
instruction  of  men  to  manage  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  (See  pJ275  ) 

As  announced  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

"The  short  course  in  agriculture  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  young 
farmers  who  desire  practical,  helpful  instruction  in  agriculture  before  talcing 
up  their  chosen  vocation.  This  course  covers  two  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each, 
beginning  the  first  of  January  each  year.  It  includes  lectures  on  feeds  and 
feeding,  breeds  of  live  stock,  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural  physics 
and  meteorology,  plant  life,  veterinary  science,  dairying,  farm  bookkeeping, 
horticulture,  agricultural  economics,  and  bacteriology.  Laboratory  practice 
is  given  in  dairying,  physics,  plant  life,  stock  judging,  and  horticulture, 
and  practical  work  in  chemistry  and  blacksraithing.  The  dairy  course  occupies 
one  term,  and  includes  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  dairying  and  dairy  farming.  It  is  definitely  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  intending  'to  operate  creameries  and  cheese  factories', 
and  has  been  very  successful  in  training  men  competent  for  work  of  this  kind. 

The  students  engage  in  milk  testing,  operate  separators  and  butter  extractors, 
and  attend  to  the  ripening  of  the  cream,  churning  and  packing  butter,  and  all 
the  operations  of  a  creamery  and  cheese  factory."  (2d  Annual  Announcement  of  the 

Short  Course  in  Agriculture 
at  the  University  of  W is  . 
by  W.  A.  Henry,  Madison,  1887) 
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By  1899  the  dairy  school  had  sent  out  about  800  trained  butter  and  cheese 
makers  and  had  also  taught  nearly  2,000  young  men  butter-making  on  the  farm.  That 
year  the  short  course  in  agriculture  ms  reported  to  have  190  students  in  attendance, 
and  as  a  practical  outcome  the  dean  stated  that  "we  have  found  places  on  farms  this 
year  for  more  than  fifty  young  men,  who  will  secure  from  $2  to  $10  per  month  more 
because  of  their  training  with  us.” 

There  had  previously  been  many  attempts  to  conduct  short  courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  but  as  long  as  the  four  years*  course  was  a  simple  and  rigid  curriculum,  shorter 
courses  on  the  same  general  plan,  but  more  superficial  and  imperfect  in  detail  did  not 
prove  generally  successful.  It  was  difficult  for  the  outside  public  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  courses,  which  led  the  long-course  students  to  think  that  their 
standing  as  college  men  was  imperilled  by  misunderstanding  regarding  their  status  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  short-course  students.  While  the  pedagogical  character 
of  the  long  course  was  as  a  rule  nondescript,  that  of  the  short  course  was  still  more 
so . 

In  1888  the  University  of  Minnesota  took  an  important  step  by  establishing 

♦ 

in  connection  with  its  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  as  a  distinct  organization,  a 
School  of  Agriculture  of  secondary  grade,  with  a  two-years'  course. 

This  school  had  a  principal  and  several  special  teachers  of  academic  subjects 
and  agriculture  was  taught  by  members  of  the  experiment  station  staff.  It  was  immedi¬ 
ately  successful  and  in  1890  had  78  students,  with  a  graduating  class  of  14  members. 

In  the  college  course  on  agriculture  in  1892  there  were  only  one  freshman  andtwo  sopho¬ 
mores  while  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  there  were  115  students.  (For  further  account 
of  this  school  see  p.780). 

At  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the  association  in  1392  there  was  much  discussion 
about  the  agricultural  curriculum.  President  Fairchild  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  in  a  paper  on  "The  Relations  of  technical  to  general  courses  of  study"  gave 

the  plan  followed  at  his  institution  -  (1)  Admit  directly  from  the  common  schools; 
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(2)  Give  as  early  as  possible,  with  English  and  mathematics,  an  introduction  to  nature 
through  drawing  and  botany,  with  mechanical  training  in  simple  construction;  (3)  With 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  apply  science  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  economic  entomolo¬ 
gy,  and  household  economy,  with  practice  in  all;  (4)  With  mathematics,  mechanics,  agri- 

* 

cultural  chemistry,  and  physics,  give  training  in  surveying  and  common  engineering; 

(5)  Give  general  problems  in  thinking  and  reasoning,  illustrated  by  everyday  facts 
and  practice  in  the  arts  of  construction  and  production;  (6)  Keep  students  thinking 
along  the  line  of  the  industries;  (7)  Make  the  faculty  a  unit  in  their  sympathy  for 
the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  college;  (8)  Interest  the  students  in  the  objects  and 
arouse  their  pride  in  the  college;  (9)  Bring  the  college  to  the  people;  (1())  Culti¬ 
vate  the  interest  of  the  alumni. 

« 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  favored  a  fundamental  course  in  the 
sciences  underlying  both  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  with  instruction  in  green¬ 
houses,  laboratories,  shops  and  barns  and  a  postgraduate  course  for  special  training. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  then  from  North  Dakota,  called  attention  to  the  specialization  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  colleges  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  dairy  schools 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  the  secondary  school  of  agriculture  in  Minnesota. 

Prof.  P.  M.  Harwood  of  Michigan  argued  for  the  organization  of  agricultural 
instruction  in  one  college  department  with  assistants  in  "vegetable  economy  and 
animal  industry."  At  the  Michigan  College  the  freshmen  had  instruction  on  breeds 
of  live-stock,  the  sophomores  on  field  crops,  the  juniors  on  animal  husbandry 
and  the  seniors  on  special  agricultural  subjects.  Student  labor  was  made  educational 
by  making  it  experimental. 

The  statistics  of  the  land- grant  colleges  in  1894  as  published  in  Circular  27 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  showed  that  17  colleges  had  less  than  25  students 
in  agricultural  courses,  13  had  less  than  75  and  6  less  than  150.  The  States  in  which 
there  were  more  than  150  students  were  Kansas  with  460,  Mississippi  216,  Massachusetts 

204,  Texas  187,  Michigan  181,  Iov/a  179  and  Minnesota  175. 
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In  these  statistics  there  was  no  differentiation  of  students  in  long  and 
short  courses.  The  total  number  of  students  in  agricultural  courses  in  all  the  land- 
grant  colleges  that  year  was  3,847  and  the  number  of  graduates  was  229.  Fourteen 
colleges  had  no  graduates  in  agriculture,  20  had  less  than  5,  4  had  less  than  10  and 
only  8  had  over  10.  The  latter  included  Alabama  with  12,  Kansas  39,  Massachusetts 
34,  Michigan  14,  Minnesota  20,  Rhode  Island  12  and  Wisconsin  20. 

In  1893  at  Chicago  Professor  Henry  of  Wisconsin,  in  his  presidential  address 
before  the  association  urged  division  of  labor  as  regards  teachers  and  investigators. 
The  latter  should  do  only  a  little  teaching  of  advanced  students.  At  that  year's 
meeting  the  Chicago  Exposition  largely  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  association. 

The  cooperative  exhibit  of  the  agricultural  colleges  ana  experiment  stations,  with 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  did  much  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  unity  of 
interest  in  the  nation-wide  system  of  agricultural  education  and  a  desire  to  do  more 
to  promote  its  improvement . 

At  the  Washington  meeting  in  1894  there  was  great  interest  in  the  plans  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  the  supervision  of  the  Hatch  fund,  which 
had  been  given  to  it  by  Congress  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Morton.  The  inspection 
of  the  work  and  finances  of  the  stations  inaugurated  that  year  by  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  had  unexpected  results  as  regards  agricultural  instruction. 

The  annual  visits  to  the  stations  were  made  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  director 
and  assistant  director  of  the  office.  They  were  thus  enabled  not  only  to  discover 
what  relations  existed  between  the  stations  and  the  teaching  departments  of  the 
colleges  but  also  to  learn  much  about  the  status  of  agricultural  instruction  in 
these  institutions.  At  that  time  they  were  often  called  in  conferences  with  boards 
of  trustees  or  their  committees,  presidents  and  heads  of  departments,  especially 
at  the  younger  colleges,  and  were  consulted  about  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
courses  of  instruction  and  equipment  for  agricultural  teaching,  as  well  as  about 

station  affairs.  The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  was  thus  put  in  a  position  to 
aid  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  in  a  broad  way. 


. 


. 


. 


In  1894  the  association  also  opened  the  way  for  a  systematic  study  of 
educational  problems.  In  his  address  as  acting  president,  Professor  Morrow  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  deplored  the  lack  of  of  agricultural  students  due  to  the  economic  depression  of 
agriculture  and  pointed  out  the  need  of  making  agricultural  courses  more  attractive 

through  studies  on  methods  of  teaching  and  the  devising  of  improved  apparatus.  He 

(See  p.  557  ) 

referred  to  the  informal  society,  which  he  and  other  teachers  of  agriculture  had 
formed  and  kept  up  for  several  years  before  the  national  association  of  agricultural 
colleges  was  organized  and  said  that  Professor  Hunt  of  Ohio  had  written  him  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  systematize  instruction  in  agriculture. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  speaking  at  this 


meeting  also  laid  stress  on  reducing  agriculture  to  pedagogical  form. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance  Requirements 

Dr.  A.  W.  Harris,  then  president  of  the  Maine  State  College,  on  behalf  of  the 
Section  on  College  770 rk,  brought  about  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  5  members 
on  entrance  requirements. 

The  committee  was  Charles  S.  Murkland  of  New  Hampshire,  Abram  W.  Harris  of 

Maine,  George  W.  Atherton  of  Pennsylvania,  J.  M.  McBryde  of  Virginia  and  Thomas  F. 

(657) 

Hunt  of  Ohio.  The  final  report  of  this  committee  was  made  in  1896.  ,^  This  took  the 
general  position  that  Congress  intended  that  the  land-grant  institutions  should  be 
•'collegiate  in  scope"  and  that  their  work  under  the  act  of  1862  "should  be  as  far  as 
practicable  uniform  in  scope  and  character  in  the  different  States  and  Territories" 
though  it  might  be  "somewhat  limited  or  conditioned  by  the  environment  of  each  college." 

"The  steadily  increasing  tendency  to  ignore  and  obliterate  all  State  lines  in 
scientific  and* educational  work;  the  free  intercourse  in  social  and  industrial  life 
among  the  peonle  of  the  several  States,  and,  in  consequence,  the  steadily  broaden¬ 
ing  field  of  usefulness  and  activity  open  to  the  graduates  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions;  the  association  of  the  land-grant  colleges  into  a  national  organization 
for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  their  common  interests;  the  increasing  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  National  Government  of  the  importance  and  promise  of  the  work  of 
these  colleges  —  all  these  considerations  made  it  desirable  that  the  degree  or  de¬ 
grees  awarded  by  these  colleges  should  represent  work  approximately  uniform  in 
character  and  scope;  should  be,  in  other  words,  degrees  of  such  recognized  value 
as  to  pass  current,  each  the  equivalent  of  the  others,  in  any  State  of  Territory." 

(657) 
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The  defective  school  system  in  some  States  made  it  impossible  for  the  time 
being  "to  prescribe  uniform  requirements  for  admission  into  the  colleges  of  this 
class."  But  the  colleges  should  protect  "their  standards  of  work  and  graduation" 
by  special  efforts  and.  through  educational  work  within  the  institution.  Since  it 
was  not  practicable  for  students  in  the  United  States  to  get  liberal  training  in 
preparatory  schools  the  colleges  "must  include  in  their  courses  for  graduation  cer¬ 
tain  elements  of  a  liberal  (or  general)  education",  along  with  technical  subjects. 

On  the  foregoing  basis,  the  committee  recommended  that  colleges  in  the 
association  ^should  unite  in  requiring  for  the  bachelor’s  degree,  or  degrees,  at 
least  the  following  general  studies: 


Mathematics  -  At  least  through  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 
Physics  and  chemistry,  with  laboratory  work  in  each. 

English  language  and  literature  -  At  least  two  years’  work. 

Other  languages  (one,  at  least,  modern)  -  Four  years.* 

Mental  science  and  logic  or  moral  science.  -  One  year. 

Con&itutional  law. 

Social,  political,  or  economic  science  -  One  year. 


As  regards  amount  of  work  it  was  thought  that  "it  is  not  too  much  to 
require  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  hours  per  week  of  recitations  and  lectures, 
together  with  ten  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  or  practicums,  including 
the  time  devoted  to  military  science  and  drill.  Upon  this  basis,  the  above- 


mentioned  general  studies  should  be 
as  follows: 

Hours 


Algebra - 75 

Geometry - 40 

Trigonometry -  40 

Physics  (class-room  work)—  75 

Physics  (laboratory  work) -  75 

Chemistry  (class-room  work)-  75 

English - 200 

^Chemistry  (laboratory  work)  75 


assigned  a  relative  importance  approximately 


Hours 

Modern  languages - 340 

Psychology - - -  60 

Ethics  or  logic - 40 

Political  economy  -  60 

General  history - * -  80 

Constitutional  law -  50 


Total - 1,285 


The  total  number  of  hours  included  in  a  four  years'  course,  allowing  fif¬ 
teen  hours  per  week  for  thirty-six  weeks,  would  be  2,160;  with  ten  hours’  laboratory 
work  or  practicums  added,  3,600.  In  general  terms,  therefore,  the  foregoing  general 
studies  should  comprise  about  two-fifths  of  the  work  required  for  a  bachelor's  degree. 

*  The  statement  "four  years"  means  340  hours.  These  may  be  distributed  over  four, 
three,  or  two  years,  or  confined  to  one  year.  (657) 
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Only  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  should  he  conferred  for  a  technical 
course  of  four  years  hut  the  diploma  might  indicate  the  particular  kind  of 
course  pursued,  e.  g. ,  engineering,  chemistry,  etc. 

Recognizing  the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  school  systems  in 
the  several  States  the  committee  suggested  standard  and  minimum  requirements 
for  entrance.  The  standard  requirements  included: 

(1)  Physical  geography 

(2)  United  States  history 

(3)  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system 

(4)  Algebra,  to  quadratics 

(5)  English  grammar  and  composition,  together  with  the  English  require¬ 
ments  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepatatory 
Schools 

(6)  Plane  geometry 

(7)  One  foreign  language 

(3)  One  of  the  natural  sciences 

(9)  Ancient,  general,  or  English  history 

For  minimum  requirements  the  first  five  subjects  in  the  standard  re¬ 
quirements  were  suggested. 

At  this  meeting  a  paper  by  President  J.  E.  Stubbs  of  Nevada  University 
showed  that  out  of  46  colleges  reporting  30  had  preparatory  departments  and 
as  regards  entrance  requirements  18  had  standard  high  school  requirements  in 
English,  while  28  required  only  work  done  in  eighth  or  ninth  grades  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools;  38  required  arithmetic;  34  algebra  to  or  through  quadratics; 

46  history  of  United  States;  20  at  least  part  of  plane  geometry;  and  8  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German;  physics,  chemistry,  botany  or  physiology  was  re¬ 
quired  in  from  8  to  17  colleges. 

Organization  and  work  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  entrance  requirements  formed  a  basis  for 
the  work  of  the  committee  on  methods  of  instruction  in  agriculture  which  was 
established  by  the  association  in  1895.  The  appointment  of  this  committee  was 
preceded  by  discussion  on  what  studies  should  be  embraced  in  the  four— years' 
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course  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  President  Ellis  of  Colorado 
favored  a  cultural  course  in  literature,  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  and 
Professor  Hilgard  of  California  thought  the  land-grant  colleges  should  make  their 

t 

degree  courses  of  high  scientific  grade  as  their  main  object  should  be  to  train 
leaders  and  teachers,  but  courses  in  agriculture  of  lower  grade  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  secondary  schools  or  in  the  colleges. 

Professor  T.  F.  Hunt  of  Ohio  in  a  paper  on  methods  of  teaching  agricul¬ 
ture  expressed  a  preference  for  text-books  rather  than  lectures  but  thought  that 

students  should  have  practice  in  agricultural  operations  which  they  did  not 

(672) 

know  before  coming  to  college.  ^The  report  of  the  section  on  college  work  showed 
that  changes  in  curriculum  and  additions  to  agricultural  faculties  were  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  colleges  and  M indicates  its  interest  in  agricultural  work  by  dis¬ 
cussing  means  for  increasing  attendance  in  agricultural  courses."  The  associa¬ 
tion  was  thus  prepared  to  consider  favorably  some  regular  method  of  promoting 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  colleges  and  readily  adopted  a  proposition  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Professor  Connell  of  Texas  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
methods  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"That  a  standing  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  report  annually  upon  the  best  methods  used  in  the  various  colleges  of 
the  world  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  practical  and  scientific 
facts  relating  to  agriculture  with  a  view  to  bringing  instruction  in  agri¬ 
culture  into  pedagogic  form."  (635) 

The  committee  appointed  was  J.  H.  Connell  of  Texas,  A.  C.  True  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  T.  F.  Hunt  of  Ohio,  H.  T.  French  of Idaho  and  H.  H.  Wing 
of  New  York. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  cooperated  actively  with  this  committee. 

The  Director  of  that  office  became  secretary  of  the  committeeand  from  1S02  its 

chairman.  The  first  report  of  this  committee  was  presented  to  the  association 

(683) 

at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  November  11,  1896 .  Data  regarding  the  status  of 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  United  States  had  been  collected  from  about  50 
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colleges.  It  was  thus 


“plainly  shown  that  there  exists  at  present  in  this  country  no 
standard  for  instruction  in  agriculture.  There  is  a  "bewildering  variety 
as  regards  the  topics  taught,  the  time  devoted  to  each  topic,  the  order  in 
which  the  different  topics  occur  in  the  course,  the  relative  amounts  of 
class-room  work  and  laboratory  or  practical  exercises,  etc.  Granting  all 
that  dught  to  be  conceded  because  of  local  conditions,  it  is  nevertheless 
obvious  that  general  progress  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  college 
courses  can  hardly  be  expected  until  there  is  greater  uniformity  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  conducting  the  course  of  study  in  this  subject.” 

"One  great  obstacle  to  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  scheme  of 
agricultural  instruction  and  the  methods  of  agricultural  teaching  is 
the  lack  of  a  definite  nomenclature  of  the  subject.  This  confusion 
of  terms  is  evident  in  the  data  collected  by  the  committee,  as  well  as 
in  much  of  the  current  discussion  of  this  subject  which  appears  in  the 
public  prints."  (683) 

To  aid  in  removing  this  difficulty  the  committee  proposed  a  tentative 
classification  of  the  subjects  commonly  taught  under  the  head  of  agriculture, 
as  follows:  (683) 


(1. 

( 

(2. 

( 

(3. 

Agriculture( 

(4. 

( 

( 

(5. 

( 


Agronomy,  or  agricul¬ 
ture  (technical) 
Zootechny,  or  animal  in¬ 
dustry 

Agrotechny,  or  agricul¬ 
tural  technology 
Rural  engineering,  farm 
me chani c s ,  or  farm 
equipment 

Rural  economy,  or  farm 
management 


(Climate,  soils,  fertilizers,  &  crops- 
(  plant  production. 

(Animal  physiology  and  animal  pro- 
(  duct ion. 

(Agricultural  industries,  e.g. ,  dairying, 
(  sugar  making . 

(Roads,  drains,  irrigation  systems, 
farm  buildings,  etc. 

(General  policy  of  farm  management,  ru- 
(  ral  law,  agricultural  book- 

(  keeping,  etc. 


The  committee  had  also  examined  the  courses  in  agriculture  in  foreign 


institutions,  its  secretary  had  visited  a  number  of  agricultural  schools  in 
Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland  and  Professor  Woll  of  Wisconsin  had  done 
similar  work  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  report  with  its  accompanying 
papers  was  published  in  Circular  32  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  It 
shows  that  in  many  of  our  colleges  the  professor  of  agriculture  or  his  assist¬ 
ant  taught  all  that  was  included  under  agronomy  and  zootechny,  to  which  were 
added  dairying  in  15  colleges,  farm  engineering  Ja  17  and  rural  economics  in  14. 
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That  year  the  Section  on  Agriculture  and  Chemistry  reported  that  in  35 
land- grant  colleges  there  were  only  117  instructors  in  agriculture,  of  whom  48 
were  a ssistants,  and  36  colleges  had  2,963  students  in  agricultural  courses,  of 
whom  1,355  were  in  the  long  courses,  237  in  a  two  years*  course,  1,238  in  short 
courses  and  113  in  graduate  work. 

In  32  colleges  there  were  61  instructors  in  agricultural  chemistry,  of 
whom  23  were  assistants.  Twenty-five  of  these  colleges  had  925  students  in 
agricultural  chemistry  as  a  special  subject,  outside  the  regular  agricultural 
course. 

In  its  second  report,  in  1897,  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture  suggested  that  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  report  of  the  committee  on 
entrance  requirements  with  reference  to  the  mathematics,  sciences,  languages, 
and  other  cultural  subjects  to  be  included  in  a  four  years  college  course, 
there  should  be  added  the  following  subjects  in  the  course  in  agriculture 


leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree: 

Hours 

Agriculture -  486 

Horticulture  and  forestry -  180 

Veterinary  science,  including  anatomy  -  180 

Agricultural  chemistry,  in  addition  to  general  requirement  —  180 

Botany  (including  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology)  -  180 

Zoology  (including  entomology)  -  120 

Physiology -  180 

Geology - - -  120 

Meteorology -  60 

Drawing - - — - -  60 

Total - 1,746 


Under  agriculture  the  following  division  of  time  among  the  main 
branches  was  proposed: 

Hours 


1.  Agronomy,  or  plant  production -  132 

2.  Zootechny,  or  animal  industry  -  162 

3.  Agrotechny,  or  agricultural  technology -  72 

4.  Rural  engineering,  or  farm  mechanics - 60 

5.  Hurd  economics,  or  farm  management - 60 

Total  - -  486 


In  three  following  reports  the  committee  gave  in  some  detail 
syllabi  of  courses  in  agronomy,  zootechny,  dairying,  rural  engineering 

and  rural  economics. 
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In  its  fourth  report  the  committee  pointed  out  that  "the  arrangement 
of  the  topics  to  he  taught  under  each  head  in  a  logical  and  pedagogical  order 
has  been  deemed  of  fundamental  importance",  though  this  might  he  a  different 
order  from  that  followed  in  existing  manuals. 

"It  makes  little  difference  whether  some  unfortunate  •professor  of 
agriculture'  is  compelled  to  hear  the  heavy  burden  of  guiding  the  student 
through  the  entire  course  or  whether  numerous  specialists  give  their 
combined  energies  to  the  task.  *  *  *  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  inclined 
strongly  to  contend  that  in  the  courses  in  agriculture  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  instruction  should  he  adopted,  and  that  all  the  topics  should  he 
included  which  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  proper  rela-. 
tions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  subject.  We  hold  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  science  of  agriculture,  secondary  and  complex  in  its  nature, 
and  deriving  its  facts  and  principles  very  largely,  if  not  wholly,  from 
other  more  primary  sciences,  hut  after  all  to  he  differentiated  as  a 
distinct  entity  from  the  other  sciences,  however  dependent  it  may  he  on 
them  for  its  materials.  And  we  urge  that  one  radical  defect  of  agricultural 
instruction  thus  far  has  been  that  so  much  of  the  teaching  of  agricultural 
subjects  has  been  done  in  a  disjointed  way  by  experts  in  different  branches 
of  science.  The  student  has  therefore  often  not  had  the  subject  of  agricul¬ 
ture  presented  to  him  as  a  connected  whole  with  related  parts,  and  has  for 
this  reason  failed  to  appreciate  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  science 
of  agriculture,  or  has  not  learned  to  make  any  useful  application  of  what 
he  has  learned  in  various  sciences  to  either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  Thus,  we  believe,  for  example,  that  however  much  the  student 
may  have  learned  or  will  learn  about  the  physiology  of  plants,  or  the  physics 
of  soils,  or  the  chemistry  of  fertilizers,  at  some  period  in  his  agricultural 
course  he  should  have  all  these  subjects  grouped  together  in  a  course  in 
agronomy  and, there  learn  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  methods 
employed  in  the  production  of  crops  in  actual  agricultural  practice.  *  *  * 

If  generally  and  efficiently  taught  in  our  colleges  it  will  do  much  to  counter 
act  the  pernicious  influences  of  a  narrow  specialism  which  has  in  recent 
years  been  fostered  by  a  false  eclecticism.  This  requires,  however,  that 
agriculture  in  its  scientific  and  practical  aspects  shall  be  treated  as  a 
distinct  entity  and  not  be  hopelessly  dismembered  in  the  scheme  of  college 
instruction."  (706) 

While  these  reports  were  tentative  and  crude  in  many  particulars  and 
represented  in  the  usual  way  compromises  of  statement  growing  out  of  differing 
views  of  members  of  the  committee  they  laid  the  foundation  for  a  wide  dis¬ 
cussion  on  agricultural  courses  in  the  colleges  and  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture  as  distinct  from  the  sciences  re¬ 
lated  thereto.  They  also  helped  to  increase  the  specialization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  instruction,  enlarge  the  agricultural  faculties,  and  secure  more  ample 


equipment  of  buildings,  land,  livestock,  apparatus,  etc.  for  this  work. 
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Agriculture  as  a  subject  of  college  instruction  was  thus  helped  to  outgrow  its 
subordinate  place  in  the  curriculum  and  the  agricultural  course  became  much  more 
than  the  teaching  of  the  relations  of  the  sciences  to  agriculture. 

The  change  in  the  point  of  view  of  college  officers  and  teachers  with 
reference  to  agricultural  instruction  was  reflected  in  the  papers  and  discussions 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  College  Association  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  For  example,  President  Fairchild  of  Kansas,  as  president 
of  the  association,  in  139?  delivered  an  address  on  the  Evolution  of  Agricultural 
Education  in  which  he  said  that  it  had  passed  through  two  stages,  (1)  education 
for  agriculture,  and  (2)  education  in  agriculture.  In  the  first  stage  agricul¬ 
tural  students  had  for  the  most  part  the  ordinary  college  course,  to  which  were 

r 

added  some  of  the  applications  of  chemistry  and  botany  to  agriculture,  and  of 
mathematics  to  land  surveying,  along  with  a  certain  amount  of  manual  labor.  Then 
came  the  professor  of  agriculture  but  at  first  he  was  able  to  give  only  a  body 
of  information  about  agriculture  and  this  information  was  largely  based  on  theory 
rather  than  on  ascertained  facts.  To  remedy  this  practical  farmers  were  often 
called  to  fill  this  professorship  but  their  instruction  was  superficial  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Gradually  a  body  of  agricultural  knowledge  was  being  collected 
by  research  and  experimentation  and  there  was  great  activity  at  the  college  in 
developing  facilities  for  experimental  inquiries,  and  the  employment  of  experts 
to  conduct  such  work  in  many  lines.  "The  evolution  of  agricultural  education 
to  the  stage  of  education  in  agriculture  is  fairly  recognized  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  machinery  for  expert  training  in  truly  agricultural  science  in  nearly 

(661) 

every  State  of  the  Union. "A  But  there  must  be  a  broader  system  of  agricultural 
education  which  will  affect  the  great  body  of  farmers.  "We  must  solve  the  problem 
of  combining  learning  and  labor,  without  confining  the  learning  to  the  top 
stratum.  *  *  *We  are  ready  for  the  third  stage  of  our  evolution  in  education 
in  agriculture."  (661) 
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In  1898  President  Ellis  of  Colorado,  in  a  paper  on  "Some  General  Con¬ 
siderations  Regarding  the  Work  of  Agricultural  Colleges’* ,  also  held  that 
these  institutions  should  teach  agriculture  itself  as  well  as  the  sciences 
related  thereto.  More  interest  was  being  taken  at  this  time  in  instruction 
in  horticulture  and  in  the  development  of  this  subject  as  distinct  from  botany* 
The  facilities  for  instruction  were  increasing  rather  rapidly.  In  1397  24  States 
reported  from  1  to  5  greenhouses  used  for  instruction  and  in  a  few  States  special 
attention  was  being  given  to  the  development  of  laboratory  work  by  students. 

In  botany  work  in  physiology  and  pathology  was  being  developed,  though 
in  1896  Professor  Stone  of  Massachusetts  said  that  American  botanists  for  the 
most  part  were  busy  with  systematic  work  and  that  the  facilities  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  vegetable  physiology  were  meager.  Previous  to  1890  only  3  or  4 
American  botanists  had  studied  plant  physiology  in  foreign  universities  but 
since  that  time  ” something  like  a  dozen"  had  done  so,  with  the  result  that 
instruction  in  this  subject  had  received  quite  an  impetus  in  both  colleges  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  need  of  more  than  an  undergraduate  course  for  the  training  of  experts 
in  agricultural  and  scientific  subjects  was  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and 
some  of  the  stronger  colleges  began  to  have  quite  a  number  of  graduate  students. 
For  several  years  prior  to  1900  the  association  had  a  committee  that  endeavored 
to  secure  some  arrangement  by  which  graduates  of  the  land-grant  colleges  mig&t 
make  use  of  the  special  facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  Government 
establishments  in  Washington.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  might  be  aided 
through  an  office  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  but  finally  the  authorities 
there  decided  this  would  contravene  their  established  policy  of  not  engaging 


in  educational  activities. 
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The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  undertook  in  1899  to  aid  this 
movement  by  establishing  in  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a 
register  of  Scientific  Aids,  which  would  enable  graduates  of  colleges  having 
proper  qualifications  to  earn  a  small  salary  for  work  in  different  bureaus, 
with  the  understanaing  that  a  part  of  their  time  would  be  given  to  studies  out¬ 
side  their  regular  duties.  This  arrangement  continued  several  years  and  afforded 
quite  a  number  of  students  opportunities  to  continue  studies  in  special  lines 
and  in  some  cases  to  enter  the  permanent  service  of  the  Government.  After  a 

time,  however,  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  such  an  arrangement,  which 

«•** 

involved  a  somewhat  limited  competition  under  Civil  Service  rebulations,  led  ithe 
commission  to  withdraw  its  consent  to  its  continuance. 

Professor  Armsby  in  his  address  as  president  of  the  college  association 
in  1899  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  experiment  stations  considered  as  insti¬ 
tutions  for  higher  education  in  agriculture,  and  the  role  of  station  assistants 
as  university  students,  who  while  engaged  in  research  were  actually  getting 
much  training  in  various  phases  of  agricultural  science. 
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Large  Development  of  Agricultural  Colleges  1900-1914. 
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Large  Development  of  Agricultural  Colleges  1900-1914 
General  Conditions  Favoring  Growth  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
By  the  opening  of  the  20th  century  a  period  of  unexampled  general  prosperity 
of  American  agriculture  had  set  in.  Economic  conditions  favored  the  multiplication 
and  enlargement  of  industries  and  the  expansion  and  diversification  of  agriculture. 
Settlement  in  new  agricultural  regions  in  the  West  increased  and  the  rising  prices 

i 

of  products  and  land  in  the  country  generally  encouraged  young  men  to  work  on  farms 
and  acquire  land  for  the  establishment  of  homes  in  the  country.  Special  difficul¬ 
ties  which  hampered  production  in  various  regions  called  attention  to  the  desirabili¬ 
ty  of  more  scientific  farming  and  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  controlling 
plant  and  animal  diseases  and  insect  pests  as  such  means  were  being  developed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations. 

While  the  relative  number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  as  compared  with 
other  industries  decreased,  the  total  number  of  farmers  increased  and  conditions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  invention  and  wide  use  of  much  farm  machinery,  favored  a  great  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  American  farmers  as  measured  by  the  yield  of  products  per  man. 

The  experiment  stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
reaching  great  numbers  of  the  more  intelligent  farmers  and  were  assembling  a  great 
body  of  tested  knowledge  for  use  in  agricultural  education.  Not  only  were  there  very 
many  official  publications  freely  distributed  but  agricultural  journals,  manuals  and 
text-books  were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  width  of  distribution. 

In  the  colleges  agricultural  faculties  were  growing  larger  and  material  equip¬ 
ment  for  their  work  was  being  strengthened.  The  general  content  of  the  agricultural 
courses  had  been  fairly  well  defined  comprehensively  and  specialization,  especially 
in  the  branches  connected  with  agricultural  production,  was  proceeding.  There  was 

m 

much  discussion  of  the  problems  connected  with  curriculum  making  for  both  long  and 
short  courses.  The  number  of  agricultural  students  was  increasing  and  their 
standing  in  the  colleges  and  universities  was  much  improved. 
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Development  of  College  Organization 

As  the  faculties  and  student  body  in  the  agricultural  work  of  the  land-grant 


colleges  grew  and  the  variety  of  duties  of  these  colleges  increased,  the  necessity 


for  a  more  complex  organization  became  apparent.  The  presidents  of  the  universities 


and  of  the  larger  colleges  ceased  to  function  as  teachers.  The  universities  were 
usually  divided  into  colleges,  among  which  was  a  college  of  agriculture.  The  special 
officer  at  the  head  of  this  college  was  usually  called  a  dean.  The  college  had  a 


faculty,  in  which  the  workers  in  agriculture  and  the  sciences  directly  relating  thereto 


were  usually  employed  full  time,  but  often  divided  their  time  between  teaching  and  re¬ 
search.  The  teachers  of  other  subjects  were  either  wholly  in  the  service  of  that  col¬ 


lege  or  were  wholly  or  partially  engaged  in  other  colleges  of  the  university.  Thus, 
for  example,  general  chemistry  might  be  taught  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
agricultural  chemistry  in  that  college  or  in  the  college  of  agriculture.  Each  col¬ 
lege  was  divided  into  a  number  of  subject-matter  departments.  At  first  all  agricul- 
ture  was  included  in  one  department  but  gradually  this  was  divided  and  subdivided  into 
departments  of  agronomy,  horticulture,  soils,  animal  husbandry,  poultry,  dairying, 
rural  engineering,  rural  economics,  etc. 

Each  department  was  given  a  head  or  chairman,  who  had  general  supervision 

_ 

of  its  work  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  choice  and  management  of  its  personnel. 
The  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  had  an  organization  which  approximated 

that  of  the  university  in  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  college  and  the  variety  of  its 

. 

duties  necessitated  a  more  or  less  elaborate  organization. 

When  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  were  organized  under  the  Hatch  Act  of 
1887  they  became  distinct  departments  of  the  college  or  university  as  the  Federal  law 
Required.  The  title  of  director  had  come  into  use  to  designate  the  head  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  organized  as  a  separate  institution.  That  title  was  carried  over  to  the 
college  stations.  For  fear  of  weakening  the  authority  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  col¬ 
lege  or  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  proper  economy  in  the  use  of  funds  the  president 
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of  the  institution  or  the  dean  of  the  agricultural  college  was  at  first  often  desig¬ 
nated  also  director  of  the  station.  His  position  was  often  made  more  attractive  by 
increase  of  his  salary  on  account  of  the  new  duties  involved  in  the  management  of  the 

station. 

tffliile  this  arrangement  seemed  justified  at  first  on  account  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  at  many  of  the  land— grant  colleges  it  often  did  not  work  well  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization.  The  president  sometimes  had  little  knowledge  of  agricultural  sci¬ 
ence  or  practice  and  even  the  deans  were  greatly  hindered  in  giving  the  stations 
efficient  management  by  the  increase  of  duties  relating  to  teaching  and  the  discipline 
of  students  or  by  reason  of  their  lack  of  real  interest  in  agricultural  research.  The 
Hatch  Act  brought  to  the  agricultural  colleges  what  for  the  time  was  an  unusually 
large  fund  for  research  and  when  to  this  were  added  considerable  amounts  of  State  funds, 
which  often  imposed  regulatory,  as  well  as  experimental,  duties  on  the  station  its  man¬ 
agement  really  required  the  full  time  of  a  specially  trained  and  capable  director. 

The  college  presidents  gradually  withdrew  from  the  station  directorship  but  the  custom 
of  giving  this  designation  to  the  dean  persisted  and  has  not  yet  been  altogether  abro¬ 
gated.  Various  arrangements  have  been  made  in  efforts  to  strengthen  the  station  admin- 

0 

istration  through  the  appointment  of  vice-directors  or  other  administrative  assistants 
or  by  giving  the  heads  of  the  subject-matter  departments  broader  administrative  func¬ 
tions. 

In  some  ca.se s  the  station  was  made  a  more  or  less  separate  organization  at¬ 
tached  to  the  college,  with  a  director  who  reported  to  the  president  or  even  to  the 
trustees  and  had  a  staff  with  a  considerable  number  of  members  wholly  under  his  con¬ 
trol  and  others  detailed  to  the  station  for  part  of  their  time  from  the  college  de¬ 
partments.  This  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement  since  the  station  and  the 
teaching  division  of  the  college  needed  to  have  close  end  well-correlated  relations. 
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The  idea  that  the  station  should  he  a  separate  organization  was  to  a  certain 
extent  fostered  hy  the  association  which  had  as  its  name  The  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  This  association  was  formed  in  the 
year  when  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed  and  was  intended  to  include  State  stations  separate 
from  the  colleges.  Its  first  constitution  gave  "each  experiment  station  established 
under  State  or  Congressional  authorit;/"  one  voting  delegate. 

As  amended  in  1839  the  constitution  provided  that  "the  same  delegate  may  rep¬ 
resent  both  a  college  and  an  experiment  station,  and  may  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  sedtions  proper  to  either  or  both,  but  no  delegate  shall  cast  more  than  one 
vote  either  in  a  section  or  in  convention." 

An  amendment  in  1903  divided  the  association  into  two  sections:  "(a)  a  section 
on  college  work  and  administration,  (b)  a  section  on  experiment  station  work."  "The 
same  delegate  may  represent  both  a  college  and  a  station,  but  shall  vote  in  only  one 
section  and  shall  cast  only  one  vote  in  general  sessions."  In  the  early  constitutions, 
amendments  might  be  adopted  by  "the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present"  but 
in  the  constitution  of  1903"  the  final  vote  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  (of  an  amend¬ 
ment)  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  of  the  institutions  then  and  there  represented." 

A  final  decision  on  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph  was  not  made  by  the  association  until 
1914  when  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  as  president  of  the 
association  that  year,  ruled  that  since  a  station  organized  under  the  Hatch  Act  and 
connected  with  a  college  was  a  department  of  the  college  it  was  not  entitled  to  a  vote 
under  this  provision  of  the  constitution.  This  decision  was  over-ruled  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  By  this  time  extension  divisions  had  been  formed  in  a  considerable  number 
of  colleges  and  were  sending  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  association  who  desired 
to  have  voting  privileges  though  it  was  clear  that  they  did  not  represent  separate 
institutions.  The  engineering  and  home  economics  departments  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
also  wanted  more  definite  recognition  in  the  association.  The  problems  of  organization 
thus  raised  by  the  growing  complexity  in  the  organization  of  these  institutions  was 
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finally  settled  in  1919  by  changing  the  constitution  so  as  to  create  an  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges.  This  association  continues,  however,  to  include  in  its 
membership  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  not  connected  with  the  colleges 
but  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch  Act.  The  privilege  of  voting  on  questions 
relating  to  the  organization,  management  and  policy  of  the  association  is  vested  in 
an  executive  body  composed  of  the  presidents  or  executive  officers  of  these  institu¬ 
tions,  known  as  “the  legislative  branch  of  the  association. “ 

Sections  on  agriculture,  engineering  and  home  economics  are  now  organized  in 
the  association.  The  section  on  agriculture  has  subsections  of  resident  teaching, 
experiment  station  work  and  extension  work. 

“The  membership  of  the  sections  shall  consist  respectively  of  the  directors*, 
deans,  or  other  administrative  heads  of  these  respective  departments  or  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  institutions  having  membership  in  the  Association  and  of  similar 
divisions  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education. “  (635) 

The  growth  of  the  extension  work  of  the  colleges  brought  about  the  employment 
of  technically  trained  persons  and  clerks  who  gave  their  whole  time  to  this  work,  and 
there  were  also  many  college  and  station  officers  and  other  employees  engaged  in  this 
work  part  of  the  time.  This  development  created  new  administrative  problems  in  the 
colleges.  At  first  the  extension  workers  were  attached  to  the  different  subject-matter 
departments  and  did  their  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  heads  of  these  departments. 
But  it  was  afterwards  necessary  to  locate  authority  for  their  schedules  of  travel,  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  and  other  extension  business  in  some  central  organization  within 
the  colleges  to  avoid  administrative  confusion  and  friction.  Faculty  committees  on  ex¬ 
tension  work  were  sometimes  appointed  but  these  did  not  prove  very  satisfactory.  Then 
extension  departments  or  divisions  were  created,  'thereupon  an  administrative  problem 
arose,  similar  to  the  one  previously  created  by  the  establishment  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  The  extension  department  was  in  some  cases  made  a  quite  distinct  division  of 
the  college  with  a  separate  force;  in  other  cases  it  was  composed  of  members  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  departments,  forming  a  somewhat  loose  organization  unaer  the  supervision  of 
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the  dean  or  station  director. 


When  it  became  evident  that  a  Federal  law  would  be  enacted  under  which  large 
grants  of  money  from  different  sources  would  be  given  to  the  colleges  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  broad  system  of  extension  work,  thus  making  such  work  a  large  and  perma¬ 
nent  function  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  discussion  regarding  the  organization  of 
this  work  became  very  active  in  the  several  colleges  and  in  their  association.  There 
was  great  variety  of  opinion  and  practice  but  the  discussion  more  and  more  definitely 
went  on  around  the  proposition  that  the  whole  agricultural  work  of  a  land- grant  institu¬ 
tion  should  be  administered  by  a  dean,  under  whom  there  should  be  directors  of  re¬ 
search,  resident  teaching  and  extension  work  respectively. 

This  plan  was  definitely  stated  in  a  paper  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  at  a  conference  on  extension  teaching  in  agriculture  at  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress  in  1912.  The  following  extracts  are  from  a  summary  of  that  paper 
in  Experiment  Station  Record,  volume  26,  p.  703: 

“The  state  colleges  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  are  institutions  broadly 
organized  to  give  instruction  in  many  subjects,  and  in  twenty  States  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  is  a  part  of  the  state  university.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
the  agricultural  work  of  the  institution  should  be  organized  as  a  distinct  unit, 
to  which  the  name  College  of  Agriculture  is  commonly  given.  Within  this  college 
are  three  main  lines  -  research,  interior  teaching,  and  extension  work.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  that  three  administrative  divisions  should  be  me.de  within  the 
college  to  which  the  names  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Division  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  Extension  Division  may  be  respectively  given.  But  it  is  also  appro¬ 
priate,  and  indeed  essential,  that  the  college  as  a  whole  should  be  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  subject  matter  included  within  its  curriculum  into  departments 
such  as  those  of  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  etc. 

Since  it  is  highly  important  that  the  information  on  any  subject  given  to  the 
students  and  public  should  represent  the  views  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  all 
the  experimenters,  teachers,  and  extension  workers  should  be  grouped  by  depart¬ 
ments  representing  the  specialties  in  which  they  are  working.  Thus  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agronomy  should  embrace  all  the  agronomists  employed  by  the  college, 
whether  they  are  engaged  in  experimenting,  teaching  or  extension  work.  Each  de¬ 
partment  will  naturally  be  presided  over  by  a  chief,  who  will  have  authority  to 
assemble  all  the  workers  in  this  line  for  consultation  regarding  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  their  work,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.  All  the  workers  will  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  respective  departments,  so  as  to  be  fully 
acquainted  with  their  work  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  these  lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  member  of  a  department  will  also  be  a  member  of  a  divi¬ 
sion,  or  in  some  cases  of  two  or  three  divisions,  and  be  expected  to  report  to  one 
or  more  division  directors  who  will  have  authority  to  control  the  whole  or  parts 
of  his  time  and  assign  him  to  duties  as  experimenter,  teacher,  or  extension  worker. 
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i'his  dual  responsibility  is  already  recognized  in  many  institutions  as  regards 
he  experiment  station  and  the  teaching,  and  needs  only  to  be  extended  to  cover 
ihe  extension  work.  As  far  as  possible  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  individual 
;  hall  devote  himself  primarily  and  chiefly  to  one  line  of  work,  and  as  the  exten- 
ion  work  increases,  it  will  be  necessary  more  and  more  to  have  men  working  ex- 
f lusively  in  that  department.  This  is  akready  true  with  regard  to  the  experiment 
tat  ion. 

To  carry  out  such  an  organization  several  classes  of  administrative  officers 
ill  be  required.  The  general  management  of  the  university  or  state  college  as  a 
hole  will  naturally  be  vested  in  a  president.  Under  him  will  be  a  number  of 
eans,  one  of  whom  will  have  charge  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  Under  this 
ean  will  be  three  directors  -  (1)  of  the  experiment  station,  (2)  teaching  divi- 
ion,  and  (3)  extension  division.  Each  of  these  directors  will  have  administrat¬ 
ive  control  of  his  division.  Where  the  work  and  staffs  of  the  division  overlap 
>r  cooperative  action  is  desirable,  the  three  directors  should  form  a  general  ad¬ 
ministrative  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dean.  The  control  of  the 
sirectors  over  the  individual  worker  will  chiefly  have  to  do  with  the  division 
If  his  time  and  his  assignment  to  duties  within  the  respective  divisions. 

The  general  program  for  the  work  of  the  college  should  be  made  up  through  the 
[acuity,  consisting  of  the  dean,  directors,  heads  of  departments  and  other  pro- 
ussors  whose  rank  entitles  them  to  be  members  of  the  faculty  under  the  general 
plicy  of  the  institution.  One  feature  of  this  program  should  be  conferences  of 
ne  workers  in  each  department,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  head  of  that  de¬ 
partment." 

The  same  plan  was  briefly  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  agricultural  college 
nsociation  in  1913.  In  a  general  way  this  plan  was  approved  in  1917  by  the  Committee 

<i  College  Organization  and  Policy  £f  the  association  after  an  extended  study  made  in 

ooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  through  Dr.  C.  D.  Jarvis.  The  results  of 

liis  study  were  incorporated  in  the  following  recommendations: 

"1.  That  the  individual  specialist,  capable  of  working  independently,  should 
be  ragarded  as  the  unit  of  organization. 

2.  That  the  group  of  working  specialists  on  any  one  of  the  recognised  sub¬ 
jects,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  service,  should  constitute  the  subject-matter 
department . 

3.  That  specialists  sjould  devote  their  time  mainly  to  one  kind  of  service, 
but  provision  should  be  made  for  exchanges  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  each. 

4.  That  one  member  of  each  department  should  be  designated  as  chairman  or 
administrative  head. 

5.  That  the  members  of  the  subject-matter  department  should  be  given  a 
voice  in  the  designation  of  their  chairman  or  administrative  head. 

6.  That  authority  for  subject-matter  should  be  confined  to  the  group  of 
specialists  comprising  the  subject-matter  department,  and  that  administrative  con¬ 
trol  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  ana  method  of  work. 

7.  T'nst  the  distribution  of  administrative  authority  should  be  on  the  basis  of 


the  kind  of  service. 
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8.  That  the  three  kinds  of  service,  each  in  charge  of  a  secondary  administra¬ 
tive  officer,  should  he  coordinated  under  a  chief  executive  who,  in  the  case  of  a 
large  institution  composed  of  several  faculty  groups,  should  he  an  officer  other 
than  the  president. 

9.  That  the  official  designation  »dean*  in  an  agricultural  college  should 
he  applied  only  to  the  chief  executive  officer  who  is  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  the  three  phases  of  agricultural  service,  and  that  of  ’director* 
should  he  applied  to  the  coordinate  officer  in  charge  of  each  of  the  three  lines 
of  service  -  resident  instruction,  research  and  extension. 

10.  That  when  one  individual  performs  the  duties  of  two  or  more  offices  his 
official  designation  should  identify  clearly  the  officer  with  the  respective 
offices  assigned. 

11.  That  the  leaders  in  charge  of  the  various  phases  of  the  extension  service 
should  he  regarded  as  administrative  officers  and  should  not  usurp  the  duties 
of  the  specialists  in  the  various  subjects.  Where  an  individual  serves  both  as 
specialist  and  administrative  leader  a  dual  responsibility  should  he  recognized. 

12.  That  in  the  promotion  of  extension  projects  controlled  by  either  connected 
or  cooperative  colleges  the  same  administrative  relations  with  the  subject-matter 
departments  concerned  should  exist  as  with  departments  that  are  organically  con¬ 
nected. 

13.  That  incoming  correspondence,  except  that  of  an  administrative  nature, 
should  he  referred  to  the  subject-matter  departments  concerned  and  there  referred 
to  the  individual  best  qualified  to  supply  the  desired  information. 

14.  That  snecialists  in  whatever  kind  of  service  should  be  on  an  equal  basis 
from  the  standpoint  of  rank  and  official  designation.  If  differentiation  ot  ex¬ 
tension  and  research  specialists  is  desirable,  the  prefixes  'extension*  and  're¬ 
search*  respectively  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  customary  professional 

titles."  (635) 

The  complicated  organization  and  varied  local  conditions  in  the  several  land- 
•ant  colleges  have  so  far  prevented  the  general  acceptance  of  this  plan  of  organiza- 
Lon.  It  is,  however,  followed  substantially  in  a  number  of  the  larger  institutions 

id  approximately  in  others. 

This  movement  has  been  helped  by  the  determination  oi  the  Department  of  ^gri- 
llture,  which  was  announced  in  1914,  to  differentiate  its  research,  extension  and 
igulatory  work  more  definitely  and  modify  its  organization  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
msed  by  the  expansion  of  its  activities.  This  has  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
.rectors  of  scientific,  extension  and  regulatory  work,  who  have  general  charge  of 
ieee  lines  of  work  respectively  unaer  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  without  breaking 

)  the  bureau  organization  within  the  department. 
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College  Buildings  for  Agriculture 
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One  of  the  important  factors  in  strengthening  the  agricultural  work  in  the 
Land-grant  colleges  during  the  decade  Beginning  about  1900  was  the  erection  at  many 
Institutions  of  distinctive  and  substantial  buildings  for  use  in  that  work. 

These  were  either  large  buildings  to  house  most  of  the  agricultural 
fork  in  progress  when  they  were  erected  or  smaller  buildings  for  different 
>ranches  of  the  work  such  as  horticulture  or  dairying.  To  the  students  and 
Ln  considerable  measure  to  the  general  public  such  buildings  on  the  college 
jampus  typified  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the 
.nstitution.  This  was  particularly  true  where  the  college  of  agriculture  was 
>art  of  a  university. 

The  first  large  agricultural  building  of  the  new  type  was  Townshend  Hall, 
it  the  Ohio  State  University.  This  was  erected  in  1898  at  a  cost  of  about  $77,000 
md  was  named  for  Dr.  N.  S.  Townshend  "as  a  memorial  of  his  public  services  and  his 
rork  in  advancing  the  cause  of  agricultural  education."  It  was  260  feet  in  length 
.nd  varied  in  width  from  64  to  78  feet.  It  held  a  basement  and  two  main  floors, 
n  its  original  use  the  basement  contained  the  dairy  department,  with  rooms 
or  testing  and  pasteurizing  milk  and  for  butter  and  cheese  making. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  basement  were  a  lecture  and  livestock  judging 
oom  with  adjacent  stalls  for  animals,  and  a  storage  room  for  soils,  near  to  an 
utside  glass-house  for  the  experimental  study  of  soils  and  crops.  The  first  story 
ontained  the  offices,  class-rooms,  laboratories,  reading  room,  library  and  museum 
f  the  department  of  agriculture.  At  one  end  was  a  large  soil  physics  laboratory 
fith  special  apparatus  of  a  new  type.  The  second  floor  contained  the  departments  of 
gri cultural  chemistry  ana  veterinary  medicine,  an  assembly  room  and  an  office  for 
be  editors  of  the  Agricultural  Student. 
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The  building  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  opened  in  1901,  consisted  of  a  main  portion  248  ft.  in  length  from  50  to  100 
feet  in  depth  and  three  stories  in  height,  with  3  wings,  each  4o  by  117  feet  and  2 
stories  in  height,  connected  with  each  other  ana  with  the  main  portion  by  corri¬ 
dors,  all  built  around  an  open  court.  The  entire  floor  space  was  a  little  over 
2  acres.  This  building  contained  an  assembly  hall,  offices,  class  rooms,  labora¬ 
tories,  seminar  rooms,  etc.  for  departments  of  agronomy,  horticulture,  animal 
and  dairy  husbandry,  veterinary  science,  farm  mechanics,  dairy  manufactures, 
economic  entomology,  soil  physics  and  biology,  experiment  station  laboratories, 
photographic  rooms,  horticultural  museum,  exhibit  room  and  laboratories  for  farm 
machinery,  stock-judging  room,  milk  bottling  and  cheese  rooms,  refrigerating 
plant,  etc.  A  floor  of  one  wing  was  occupied  by  the  department  of  household  sci¬ 
ence.  This  building  was  dedicated  with  formal  ceremonies  May  21,  1901.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Professors  Hunt,  Burrill  and  Davenport,  Hon.  Joseph  0.  Cannon,  and 
representatives  of  various  farm  organizations  of  the  State.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  leading  farmers  and  others  from  different  parts  of  Illinois. 

At  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  located 
on  a  farm  between  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  there  were  erected  build¬ 
ings  for  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  veterinary  science,  agricultural 
chemistry  and  finally  a  great  administration  building,  completed  in  1907  at  a  cost 
of  $250,000,  which  included  among  other  thingsm  class-rooms  and  laboratories  for 
the  work  in  agronomy,  farm  accounts  and  entomology,  and  an  auditori-urn  seating 
1,000  people. 

Before  1900  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
had  a  substantial  dairy  building  with  a  dairy  laboratory  and  rooms  devoted  to 
creamery  practice,  cheese  making  and  curing,  pasteurizing,  farm  dairying,  etc.; 
and  in  1896  completed  a  unique  horticulture-physics  building  to  which  were  attached 
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large  glass  houses.  The  work  in  agricultural  physics  included  meteorology, 
drainage ,  irrigation,  road  building,  construction  of  farm  buildings  and  soil 
physics.  In  1901  the  State  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for 
an  agricultural  building.  This  structure,  completed  in  1903,  contained  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  college  and  experiment  station,  the  class-rooms 
and  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  bacteriology 
and  chemistry,  the  offices  of  the  superintendent  of  farmers’  institutes,  library 
and  auditorium  seating  over  700.  It  had  a  frontage  of  200  feet  by  64  feet  in 
depth,  and  a  height  of  three  stories  and  basement,  with  an  octagon  addition  in 
the  rear. 

When  the  Sta.te  of  New  York  undertook  to  maintain  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell  University  the  legislature  in  1904  provided  a  building  fund 
of  $290,000.  A  group  of  three  buildings  connected  by  covered  loggias  and  a  de¬ 
tached  building  for  the  department  of  animal  husbandry  were  constructed  and 
were  dedicated  April  27,  1907,  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  cen¬ 
tennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ezra  Cornell .  The  main  building,  central  in  the 
group,  contained  offices  of  administration,  extension,  library,  auditorium,  and 
ledture  rooms  and  laboratories  for  departments  of  horticulture,  zoology,  entomology, 
and  home  economics.  The  dairy  building  was  built  in  two  sections.  One  contained 
rooms  for  instruction  and  practice  in  dairy  mechanics,  laboratories  for  dairy 
bacteriology,  milk-testing  laboratory,  reading  room,  museum,  laundry,  etc.  The 
other  was  a  manufacturing  establishment,  containing  rooms  for  milk  receiving, 
separators,  cheese  and  butter  making,  farm-dairy  practice,  market-milk  handling, 
refrigeration,  storage,  ect .  The  agronomy  building  contained  rooms  and  laboratories 
for  teaching  and  experimentation  with  soils,  crops,  plant  physiology  and  pathology, 
and  instruction  and  exhibition  of  farm  machinery. 
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The  group  of  agricultural  buildings  dedicated  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  November  22,  1907,  cost  about  $300,000  and  included  an  agricultural 
building  for  the  departments  of  agronomy,  horticulture,  agricultural  chemistry, 
animal  husbandry,  animal  nutrition,  and  agricultural  extension;  a  dairy  building 
with  rooms  and  equipment  for  work  with  milk,  the  making  of  butter,  cheese  and 
ice  cream,  farm  dairying,  bacteriology,  etc.;  and  a  respiration  calorimeter 
building. 

The  Iowa  State  College  eredted  in  1904  a  dairy  building,  110  by  60  feet, 
with  three  stories  and  basement,  which  provided  rooms  and  equipment  for  work 
similar  to  that  described  for  Pennsylvania.  To  this  was  added  in  1909  a  monu¬ 
mental  agricultural  building,  230  by  78  feet,  with  a  semi-circular  wing  con¬ 
taining  an  assembly  room  seating  1,000  people.  The  building  and  its  furniture 
cost  about  $375,000.  It  contained  accommodations  for  instruction  and  investiga¬ 
tion  in  soils,  farm  crops,  animal  husbardry,  horticulture,  forestry,  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry,  agricultural  journalism  and  extension  work. 

Before  1910  substantial  agricultural  buildings  were  also  provided  for 
the  colleges  in  Kansas,  Texas,  Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Vermont,  Oklahoma,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Maine,  Michigan,  Montana,  and 
California;  dairy  buildings  in  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska;  horticul¬ 
tural  buildings  in  Massachusetts,  Kansas;  and  the  quarters  for  instruction  and 
research  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  and  related  sciences  were  much 
improved  in  other  buildings  used  by  the  colleges  in  many  States. 
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Special  Buildings 

Special  Buildings  for  use  in  instruction  and  research  became  quite 
numerous  on  the  grounds  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  One  of  such  early 
structures  was  the  insectary  built  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  College 
in  1888.  This  was  a  two-story  cottage  with  greenhouses  attached,  and  con¬ 
tained  a  laboratory,  workshop,  dark  room  for  photography,  cold  room  for  the 
storage  of  hibernating  insects.  It  was  provided  with  various  pieces  of 
apparatus  devised  at  the  station,  among  which  were  a  root  cage  and  various 
forms  of  breeding  cages. 

As  the  work  in  agronomy,  horticulture,  plant  physiology  and  pathology, 
and  entomology  grew,  glass-houses  increased  in  variety  and  extent.  Sometimes 
laboratories  and  workshops  were  connected  with  these  houses  and  some  of  them 
were  so  arranged  that  classes  of  students  could  work  in  them.  Pot  experiments 
were  also  carried  on  in  such  houses,  often  with  special  arrangements  for  trans¬ 
ferring  the  pots  into  the  open  air  without  disturbing  them. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  animal  husbandry  barns  of  different 
kinds  were  erected.  Sometimes  these  were  large  and  expensive  structures.  In 
other  cases  they  were  built  to  illustrate  barns  such  as  prosperous  farmers  might 
have.  With  the  specialization  of  the  work  separate  barns  for  different  kinds  of 
animals  were  built.  There  was  a  special  development  of  dairy  barns  in  the  effort 
to  make  them  sanitary  and  provide  good  ventilation  and  convenient  feeding 
arrangement  s . 

During  this  period  there  was  great  activity  in  the  use  of  silage  and 
various  kinds  of  silos,  as  regards  form,  size,  material  of  construction,  etc. 
were  built  at  the  colleges.  Where  large  numbers  of  animals  were  fed  and  the 
climatic  conditions  permitted  more  or  less  elaborate  feeding  sheds  and  lots  were 
used.  Piggeries  of  various  kinds  were  constructed,  as  well  as  poultry  houses. 

The  latter  were  often  equipped  with  trap-nests  an<i  contained  special  rooms  for 


work  with  incubators. 
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The  great  interest  in  stock  judging  developed  during  this  period  led  to 
the  construction  first  of  special  rooms  for  this  work  and  then  the  erection  of 
separate  stock-judging  pavilions.  In  1901  the  Iowa  College  "built  such  a 
pavilion  circular  in  form,  65  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
300  students  and  a  judging  pit  50  feet  in  diameter.  The  great  popularity  of 
stock- judging,  especially  as  the  colleges  increased  their  participations  in 
competitive  tests  at  fairs  and  particularly  at  the  International  Livestock  Show 
at  Chicago,  led  to  the  erection  of  larger  and  more  elaborate  stock-judging 
pavilions  at  these  institutions. 

In  1909  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin  erected  an  animal 
husbandry  pavilion  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  which  is  described  in  the  Report  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  that  year,  as  follows: 

"The  building  fills  a  sps.ce  of  207  by  114  feet,  with  a  stock-judging 
tanbark  arena,  164  by  66  feet,  occupying  the  central  space.  Around  this 
arena  are  seven  concrete  ledges  upon  which  are  grass-cloth  mates  providing 
comfortable  seats  for  over  3,000  persons.  The  entire  structure  is  of 
reinforced  concrete  with  brick  exterior  and  a  green  glazed  tile  roof. 

In  the  basement,  which  extends  along  one  side  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
building,  are  provisions  for  housing  live  stock,  including  14  large 
box  stalls,  22  hitching  stalls,  and  a  large  foaling  stall  for  brood 
mares.  One  end  of  the  basement  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  tight 
doors,  so  that  it  may  be  isolated  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  disease 
among  the  animals.  In  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  large  veterinary 
operating  room  with  a  dispensary  on  the  floor  above.  This  basement  is 
well  provided  with  windows,  and  the  King  system  of  ventilation  assures 
fresh  air  throughout  the  structure. 

The  floors  are  all  of  concrete  overlaid  with  wooden  pallets  except 
in  the  arena,  which  is  covered  with  tahbark.  There  are  two  exits  for 
animals  and  five  exits  for  the  audience.  Skylights  and  windows  in  the 
gables  of  the  auditorium  provide  light  by  day,  and  numerous  arc  lights 
provide  illumination  at  night.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  has 
forced  ventilation,  and  is  fully  equipped  with  dressing  rooms  for  the 
use  of  classes  of  students. 

In  the  front  wings  of  the  building  are  offices  for  the  farm  superin¬ 
tendent  and  animal  hasbandman,  living  quarters  for  the  attendant  in 
charge  of  live  stock,  offices  for  the  veterinarian  and  the  department 
of  horse  breeding,  and  a  large  demonstration  room  for  class  purposes. 

The  storage  facilities  for  feed  are  especially  convenient,  including 
seven  large  concrete  feed  bins  to  hold  grains  and  mixed  feeds,  a  root 
cellar  which  will  hold  several  tons  of  roots,  and  hay  beys  which  will 
shelter  over  60  tons  of  hay  and  bedding. 
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The  auditorium  is  to  he  provided  with  two  large  drop  curtains  which 
may  he  used  to  divide  it  into  three  class  rooms  for  students'  work  in 
stock  judging.  This  will  provide  much  needed  facilities  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  college  during  the  sessions  o£  the  short  course  when  the 
classes  in  stock  judging  frequently  include  hundreds  of  students.  (564) 

Grain  judging  also  became  an  important  factor  in  agronomy  courses 

and  special  arrangements  for  this  were  made  in  the  college  buildings.  In 

1903  at  the  Nebraska  College  a  substantial  building  devoted  to  stock  and 

grain  judging  work  was  erected. 

When  a  department  of  farm  mechanics  was  established  at  the  Iowa 
College  a  building  for  its  special  use  was  erected  in  1903  at  a  cost,  with 
its  equipment, of  over  $65,000.  This  included  wood  and  iron-working  shops, 
large  operating  testing  rooms  for  the  study  of  farm  motors,  binders,  mowers , 
planters,  plows,  wagons,  and  other  farm  machines  as  well  as  rooms  for  classes, 
drafting,  reading,  offices,  etc.  Buildings  for  similar  purposes  were  erected 
at  other  colleges  and  in  Colorado  in  1909  a  building  in  which  considerable 
space  was  devoted  to  the  work  in  irrigation  engineering. 

Equipment  for  Instruction  in  Agriculture 
In  both  agriculture  and  the  related  sciences  the  equipment  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  became  more  and  more  extensive  and  varied  as  the  number  of 
students  and  the  funds  for  their  instruction  increased.  The  work  of  the 
experiment  stations  connected  with  these  colleges  called  for  the  employment 
and  devising  of  many  unusual  kinds  of  equipment.  The  college  students,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  the  advanced  work,  had  at  least  the  opportunity  of  observ¬ 
ing  this  equipment  and  the  methods  and  results  of  its  operation.  A  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  students  were  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  stations  and  thus 
came  into  intimate  contact  with  their  equipment.  In  the  natural  sciences  the 
laboratory  method  of  instruction  became  universal  in  the  American  colleges  and 
many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  had  excellent  equipment  ior  worm  in  these 


sciences. 
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For  the  study  of  soils  there  was  the  devising  and  use  of  much  special 
•apparatus.  For  example  the  equipment  for  soil  study  in  Townshena  Hall  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  is  thus  described  in  Bulletin  127  of  the  Office  of  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  1903: 

"The  soil  physics  laboratory  is  supplied  with  apparatus  for  studying  the 
specific  gravity  of  soils;  volume  weight  of  soils;  power  of  loose  soil  to  re¬ 
tain.  moisture;  power  of  compact  soil  to  retain  moisture;  rate  of  flow  of  air 
through  soils;  rate  of  percolation  of  water  through  soils;  effect  of  mulches 
on  evaporation  of  water  from  soils;  effect  of  cultivation  on  evaporation  of 
water  from  soils;  power  of  ary  soil  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air;  and  the 
capillary  rise  of  water  through  soils.  Mechanical  analyses  are  also  made  of 
typical  soils. 

In  the  study  of  soils,  the  large  glass  house  with  its  equipment  of  rail¬ 
road  tracks,  trucks,  and  pots  affords  opportunity  for  the  student  to  test 
the  adaptability  of  crops  to  various  soils;  the  fertilizer  requirements  of 
soils  and  to  experiment  on  various  other  problems  of  crop  growth."  (582) 

Atnthe  same  time  in  the  agricultural  building  of  the  Illinois  College 
there  were  separate  laboratories  for  work  in  soil  fertility,  soil  physics  and 
soil  bacteriology. 

"Two  laboratories  are  provided  for  the  work  in  soil  fertility.  One  of 
these  is  used  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  manures;  for  the 
determination  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  contained  in  plants  and  plant 
products,  and  for  the  preparation  of  soils  for  pot  culture  experiments,  which 
include  the  use  of  sand  cultures,  water  cultures,  and  soil  cultures,  with 
the  addition  of  elimination  of  any  or  all  of  the  different  elements  of  plant 
food.  The  second  is  the  pot-culture  laboratory,  which  is  located  in  the 
greenhouse  near  the  agricultural  building,  and  in  which  the  pot-cultp.re 
experiments  are  carried  on  by  the  student  as  a  part  of  his  regular  laboratory 
practice.  The  soil  fertility  analytical  laboratory  is  provided  with  desks 
for  13  students'  places,  each  desk  being  made  double,  so  that  by  working  two 
sections  36  students  can  be  accommodated.  All  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  etc.,  is  provided,  including  analytical  bal¬ 
ances,  digestion  furnaces,  distillation  apparatus,  glass  and  porcelain  ware, 
etc.  The  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  hood  under  which  operations  which  give 
off  poisonous  or  disagreeable  fumes  or  odors  are  performed.  The  desks  are 
piped  for  gas,  compressed  air,  vacuum  and  water,  ana  provided  with  sinks  and 
waste  pipes.  The  fertility  pot-culture  laboratory  is  provided  with  suitable 
tables  and  with  several  hundred  glazed  pots  of  different  sizes  suitable  for 

pot- cul t ur e  expe r imen t s . " 

*  *  *  *  * 

"The  soil  physics  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  desks 
to  allow  24  students  to  work  at  one  time,  and,  by  running  two  sections,  48 
students  can  be  accommodated.  This  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  the  ap¬ 
paratus  necessary  for  studying  the  physics  of  soil,  including  centrifugal 
machines  and  shaking  apparatus  used  in  mechanical  analyses,  microscopes,  bal« 
ances,  compacting  apparatus,  apparatus  for  determining  the  watei  content, 
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absorptive  capacity,  water-holding  power,  and  specific  gravity  of  soils; 
several  electrical  instruments  for  the  determination  of  temperature,  moisture, 
and  soluble  salt-content  of  soils;  a  3-horsepower  electric  motor  with  a  line 
shaft,  counter  shaft,  belting,  etc.;  elutrdators,  furnaces,  sieves,  and  much 
other  general  apparatus.  The  laboratory  is  also  provided  with  a  side  table, 
hood,  large  drying  oven,  and  store-room.*' 

The  soil  bacteriology  laboratory  "is  equipped  with  incubators,  micro¬ 
scopes,  autoclaves  and  other  sterilizing  apparatus,  balances,  and  other 
materials  needed  for  bacteriological  work,  including  staining  solutions, 
chemicals,  media,  etc.  The  hood  tables  and  the  tile- top  side  tables  are 
provided  woth  steam  baths,  gas,  air,  vacuum,  and  water  pipes,  and  waste 
sinks.  Adjoining  the  laboratory  are  a  store  room,  an  incubating  room,  and 
an  animal  room  with  cages  for  keeping  animals  under  experiment." 

For  the  study  of  farm  crops  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College  had  "a  seed¬ 
breeding  laboratory  which  furnishes  facilities  for  special  instruction  in 
field  seeds  and  in  laboratory  work  in  plant  breeding.  The  college  possesses  a 
stereopticon  with  several  hundred  lantern  slides,  including  illustrations  of 
crops,  implements,  machinery,  processes  of  drainage,  etc.;  imported  models  of 
wheat  and  of  clover  flo-wers  and  seeds;  many  charts  of  root  systems  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  floral  organs  which  have  been  drawn  at  this  institution;  also  maps 
and  designs  of  farm  plans,  both  for  laying  out  new  farms  and  for  reorganizing 
old  ones.  Several  hundred  pasteboard  boxes  24  inches  long,  13  inches  wide  and 
5  inches  high,  such  as  tailors  use  for  suit  boxes,  are  annually  filled  with 
bundles  of  weeds,  grasses,  and  forage  crops.  These  serve  in  the  classes  for 
material  to  tear  apart,  examine  the  seeds,  and  get  acquainted  with  the  general 
appearance.  Seeds  are  also  preserved  in  bottles."  (582) 

1  There  were  also  in  many  colleges  collections  of  many  different  kinds  of 

grasses,  cereals  and  other  crops  and  of  seeds  of  useful  and  noxious  plants,  as  well 
as  a  great  variety  of  farm  implements  and  machinery. 

Domestic  animals  of  different  kinds  were  increasingly  kept  by  the  col¬ 
leges  for  instructional  purposes  and  the  students  also  had  many  opportunities 
for  observing  breeding  and  feeding  experiments,  and  participating  in  the  judging, 
care  and  management  of  such  animals.  With  dairy  cattle  different  kinds  of 
stalls  and  their  fixtures  and  later  milking  machines  were  often  used.  For  the 

I  handling  of  milk  and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  many  of  the  colleges  be¬ 
gan  to  have  equipment  which  compared  favorably  with  that  in  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  libraries  of  the  agricultural  colleges  also  made  material  growth 
during  this  period.  Not  only  were  there  large  collections  of  the  publications 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Education  and  other  Government  estab¬ 
lishments  and  of  the  experiment  stations  and  State  departments  of  agriculture  and 
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education,  and  reports  of  similar  institutions  in  foreign  countries,  "but  also 
numerous  scientific  and  agricultural  books  and  journals  published  in  this  and 
other  countries.  More  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  arrangement  and  cataloguing 
of  these  collections  and  the  facilities  and  personal  service  which  would  make 
them  readily  available  to  teachers  and  students. 

Much  was  aone  during  this  period  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
text-books  and  manuals  on  agriculture  and  related  sciences.  The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  1903  contained  an  article  on  the 
development  of  the  text-book  of  agriculture  in  North  America  up  to  1900,  by 
L.  H.  Bailey.  This  was  followed  by  the  report  of  the  bibliographer  of  the 
association  of  agricultural  colleges  at  its  meeting  in  November,  1906,  which 
contained  a  list  of  339  books,  the  work  of  198  men  and  women  at  some  time  con¬ 
nected  with  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  In  this  list  was 
included  Bailey’s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture,  published  in  1906, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  his  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture. 

College  Farms 

As  the  agricultural  work  of  the  college  became  more  extensive  and 
diversified  the  amount  of  land  used  in  connection  with  instruction  increased. 

i 

Part  of  this  land  was  used  for  the  growing  of  crops  with  which  to  feed  the 
college  livestock  and  in  some  cases  the  students.  Fields  were  also  set  aside 
for  the  growing  of  crops  that  were  being  tested  with  reference  to  their  adapta¬ 
bility  to  the  region  of  the  college,  or  for  the  demonstration  of  different 
methods  of  planting,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  draining,  irrigating,  and 
harvesting.  Orchards  of  different  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits,  and  planta¬ 
tions  of  small  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  occupied  considerable  space. 

At  some  colleges  there  were  small  plantations  of  forest  trees.  There  were  also 
the  more  or  less  extensive  fields,  orchards  and  series  of  plats  used  by  the 
experiment  stations  on  which  numerous  varieties  of  many  kinds  of  plants  were 
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grown  unaer  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  At  some  institutions  there  were 
botanic  gardens  in  which  were  grown  many  native  ana  foreign  plants,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  some  economic  importance. 

At  some  colleges  the  farms  were  under  a  single  general  management  with 
temporary  assignments  of  portions  of  the  farm  to  the  experiment  station  and 
different  college  departments.  In  other  cases  the  experiment  station  land  was 
permanently  separate  and  in  a  few  institutions  there  were  permanent  assign¬ 
ments  of  land  to  the  different  departments  which  a  ssumed  their  management  for 
special  purposes.  While  the  old  compulsory  manual  labor  system  for  students 
disappeared,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  required  labor  on  a  field 
laboratory  plan.  A  certain  number  of  students  were  employed  and  paid  for 
part-time  work  on  the  college  and  station  lands.  The  students  generally  ob¬ 
served  the  station  experiments  and  thus  became  familiar  with  whatever  useful 

% 

progress  in  new  directions  the  stations  were  making.  The  use  of  large  tracts 
of  land  in  connection  with  agricultural  instruction  and  experimentation  marked 
a  somewhat  radical  departure  from  the  conception  that  higher  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  very  largely  a  matter  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  as  was 
held  by  some  of  the  early  leaders  in  this  movement,  e.  g.,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 
and  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard. 

The  extent  of  the  land  used  in  1910  by  agricultural  colleges,  largely  as 
farms  and  experiment  grounds,  is  shown  by  the  following  examples:  Illinois  620 
acres,  Iowa  1,200,  Kansas  800,  Massachusetts  400,  Minnesota  420,  Mississippi  2,000, 
Mew  York  638,  Oregon  130,  Pennsylvania  600,  and  South  Carolina  l,t>44. 
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Increased  Federal  Funds  for  Agricultural  Research 
The  growth  of  public  interest  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  enlarged 

faculties  and  student  bodies,  and  the  provision  of  more  elaborate  buildings  and 

equipment  brought  upon  the  experiment  stations  additional  burdens  which  they 

could  not  bear  satisfactorily  without  more  well-trained  workers  and  larger 

financial  support.  Attention  was  called  to  the  needs  of  the  stations  in  the 

report  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  1902. 

"So  rapidly  has  the  demand  for  the  services  of  agricultural  experts 
spread  in  different  directions  that  the  workers  in  this  service  have 
in  many  instances  been  overworked,  or  at  least  have  been  forced  to 
dissipate  their  energies  in  attempts  to  cover  too  many  fields.  There 
is  therefore  a  most  urgent  necessity  that  the  number  ofworkers  in  our 
agricultural  institutions  should  be  increased  so  as  to  permit  proper 
specialization  of  work.  ...  It  is  of  little  use  to  construct 
expensive  laboratories  ana  equip  them  with  elaborate  apparatus  unless 
they  are  manned  with  first  class  investigators." 

An  editorial  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Allen,  published  about  this  time  in  the 

Experiment  Station  Record,  was  cited,  which  pointed  out  that  "the 

character  of  the  work  of  the  stations  is  gradually  undergoing  a  change. 
The  simpler  and  more  superficial  problems  in  many  lines  of  agriculture 
have  been  solvea  to  a  large  extent  and  demonstrated  beyond  doubt.  The 
more  complex  ana  intricate  investigations  involving  deeper  and  more  time- 
consuming  research  will  be  the  field  more  largely  occupied  by  the  leading 
stations  in  the  future." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 

and  Experiment  Stations  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  7,  1902,  a  resolution  offered 

by  Dean  Eugene  Davenport  of  Illinois  was  adopted,  which  instructed  the  Executive 

Committee,  "if  in  its  judgment  it  should  seem  expedient,  to  urge  upon  Congress 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  that  the  appropriation  to  the 
several  states  under  the  Hatch  Act  be  increased  by  the  sum  of 
$15,000  annually."  (635) 

The  increased  importance  of  the  experiment  stations  was  also  brought 
out  at  this  meeting  through  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  offered  by  Dean  W.  A.  Henry  of  Wisconsin  and  adopted  the  next  year,  which 
provided  for  a  section  on  Experiment  Station  Work. 
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The  Executive  Committee  decided  that  it  would  he  unwise  to  attempt 
legislation  for  increased  federal  endowment  of  the  experiment  stations  in  the 
o7th  Congress  hut  laid  the  foundation  for  future  action  in  this  direction 
by  asking  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  to  present  in 
his  next  annual  report  a  statement  of  the  present  conditions  and  work  of  the 
experiment  stations  and  of  the  need  of  additional  funds  for  their  work. 

Such  a  report  was  made  in  1903.  Nothing  further  was  done  in  this  matter  at 
the  Washington  meeting  of  the  association  that  year  hut  immediately  there¬ 
after  Dean  Henry  called  on  his  long-time  friend,  Henry  Cullen  Adams,  former 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  in  Wisconsin,  and  then  a  new  member  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Adams  readily  agreed  to  undertake  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  hill  giving  addit ional  federal  aid  to  the  experiment  stations.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  a  hill  for  this 
purpose  was  drawn  and  introduced  in  the  House  hy  Mr.  Adams  on  January  4,  1904. 

Stress  was  laid  hy  Dean  Henry  and  Dr.  True  on  the  need  of  funus  especially  for 
the  higher  forms  of  station  work.  The  Adams  hill  was  therefore  so  worded  as  to 
restrict  the  use  of  this  new  fund  to  paying  the  expenses  of  original  research  in 
agriculture . 

The  executive  committee  of  the  association  cooperated  actively  with 
Mr.  Adams  and  his  measure  had  widespread  support  fromthe  agricultural  press 
and  farm  organizations.  It  also  early  received  favorable  consideration  from  a 
large  number  of  Congressmen.  But  the  leaders  in  Congress  had  set  themselves 
firmly  against  increase  of  federal  appropriations.  Therefore  this  hill  made 
no  progress  during  the  58th  Congress.  It  was  reintroduced  in  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied  form  hy  Mr.  Adams  early  in  the  first  session  of  the  59th  Congress  and  on 
January  15,  1905,  he  was  able  to  make  a  favorable  report  on  this  hill  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  then  made  relatively  rapid  progress  through  both 

houses,  was  passed  without  dissenting  votes  and  was  approved  hy  President  Roosevelt 
March  16.  .1906.  (669}  _ - 
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Mr.  Adams,  by  great  tact  and  patience,  had  achieved  a  notable  legisla¬ 
tive  victory  through  the  final  passage  of  this  important  measure.  He  had 
long  worked  under  a  serious  handicap  of  poor  health  and  on  July  9,  1906 
he  passed  away  to  the  very  great  regret  of  all  who  understood  his  profound  inter¬ 
est  in  agriculture  and  the  farming  people. 

The  Adams  Act  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
an  annual  increase  of  this  sum  by  $2,000  for  five  years,  and  thereafter 
$15,000  annually  to  the  agricultural  experiments  organized  under  the  Hatch 
Act  in  each  State  and  Territory,  "to  be  applied  only  to  paying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  conducting  original  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States."  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  "changed  with  the  proper  administration  of  this  law." 

The  details  of  this  administration  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  stations  were  persuaded  by  the  director 

•  N 

of  this  office  to  annually  submit  their  plans  for  work  under  this  act  to  the 
office  in  advance  of  payment  of  the  Adams  fund.  These  plans  have  taken  the 
form  of  limited  and  specific  projects  and  have  only  been  approved  when  it  has 
appeared  that  they  involved  original  research.  The  Adams  Act  has  therefore 
given  the  stations  a  substantial  financial  basis  for  their  higher  work  and 
in  general  has  greatly  strengthened  them. 

Promotion  of  Graduate  Study 

Some  leaders  in  the  colleges  perceived  that  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  undergraduate  course  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  was  required  for 
the  preparation  of  college  teachers,  investigators  and  experts  in  various 
agricultural  lines.  Some  graduate  work  was  being  offered  in  certain  insti¬ 
tutions  but  as  yet  it  was  not  well  organized. 
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The  Sumner  Graduate  School 

While  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic 
Science  of  Ohio  State  University,  was  attending  the  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  at  San  Francisco ,  Cal.,  in  July,  1899,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  he  a  good  plan  to  organize  a  graduate  school  of 
agriculture. 

"After  informal  consultation  with  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  at  this  convention  and 
elsewhere,  professor  Hunt  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Dr.  W.  0.  Thompson,  president  of  the  university,  who  agreed  with 
Professor  Hunt  that  such  a  school  was  desirable.  They  also  agreed 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  Ohio  State  University  inaugurate 
a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  this  school, .and  if  feasible  to 
take  charge  of  its  first  session.  They  therefore  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university,  and 
on  their  recommendation  the  board  took  action  in  April,  1900,  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  generously  made  provision 
for  its  financial  support. 

At  the  convention  of  this  Association  in  November,  1900,  President 
Thompson  presented  in  general  terms  the  plan  for  the  school  and  asked 
the  Association  to  express  its  opinion  regarding  this  enterprise  at 
its  next  convention."  (665) 

President  Thompson  made  it  clear  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  to  inaugurate  a  movement  in  which  the  colleges  represented 
in  the  association  would  be  expected  to  cooperate.  "The  proposition  would 
be  to  have  a  facility  of  instruction  gathered  from  the  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  represented  in  this  convention."  It  was  to  be  "an  intercol¬ 
legiate  school  of  agriculture"  and  to  have  "a  migratory  character"  if  experi¬ 
ence  showed  that  it  was  best  "to  teke  it  from  institution  to  institution." 

The  association  referred  this  matter  to  its  executive  committee 
which  at  the  convention  in  November  1901  reported  its  approval  of  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  Ohio  State  University  and  recommended  the  holding  of  the  first 
session  of  the  school  during  the  summer  of  1902  "under  the  control  oi  the 
president  of  the  said  university,  with  the  expectation  of  adopting  the  school 
as  a  cooperative  enterprise  under  the  control  of  the  convention  should  the 
success  of  the  first  session  seem  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  school." 
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In  1900  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  Ohio  State  University  had  made  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,000  to  finance  such  a  school  and  the  next  year  the  authorities  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  having  learned  in  advance  of  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
College  Association  had  "felt  justified  in  taking  some  preliminary  steps  toward  the 
organization  of  the  school."  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  expressed  his  approval  of 
this  project  and  his  willingness  to  have  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  act  as  its  dean  and  other  officers  of  the  department  to  he  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Many  of  the  officers  of  the  colleges  and  stations  expressed  their  interest 
in  the  school  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  University.  With  this  and 
other  information  before  them  the  association  approved  the  report  of  its  executive 
committee.  The  university  then  took  prompt  action  to  hold  the  first  session  during 
July  1902.  A.  C.  True  was  made  dean  and  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Hunt  acted  as  registrar. 

The  school  was  opened  July  7,  1902  and  continued  for  four  weeks.  At  the  inaugural 
exercises  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

President  H.  C.  ’White  of  the  Georgia  College  of  Agriculture,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  the  dean. 

“Courses  were  offered  in  three  main  lines  -  agronomy,  zootechny,  and  dairying. 

#  A  special  course  in  plant  and  animal  breeding  was  also  planned  and  arrangements 
made  for  general  exercises  in  agricultural  pedagogy  and  on  special  topics  to  be 
held  in  the  Saturday  morning  periods. 

The  university  authorities  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  the  large  and  well- 
appointed  building  devoted  exclusively  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  college  of 
agriculture  of  the  university, known  as  Townshend  Hall.  This  building  contains 
well-appointed  lecture  rooms,  thoroughly  equipped  laboratories,  and  an  agricul¬ 
tural  library.  Animals  of  different  kinds  and  breeds  were  obtained  from  leading 
breeders  in  Ohio  for  use  in  demonstration  exercises.  A  matriculation  fee  of 
$6  for  each  student  for  the  whole  session  or  any  part  thereof  was  asiced,  this 
being  the  fee  regularly  charged  by  the  Ohio  State  University  for  each  term. 
Arrangements  for  board  and  lo^dging  were  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  for  from  $5  to  $7  per  week,  and  the  north  dormitory  of  the  university 
was  open  to  the  school,  where  board  and  lodging  were  provided  at  $5  per  week 
and  for  table  board  at  $4  per  week. " 
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"The  faculty  included  35  men,  of  whom  26  are  professors  in  agricultural 
colleges,  7  are  leading  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  2 
are  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station.  Seventy-five  students 
were  in  attendance.  These  were  drawn  from  28  States  and  Territories,  in¬ 
cluding  such  sidely  separated  regions  as  Maine,  Oregon,  California,  Hew 
Mexico,  and  Alabama..  There  was  1  student  from  Canada  and  1  from  Argentina. 
There  was  also  1  woman,  and  the  colored  race  was  represented  by  teachers 
from  the  Tuskegee  Institute  and  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  College. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  students  are  professors  or  assistant  professors  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  agricultural  colleges,  31  are  assistants  in  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations,  9  are  recent  college  graduates,  and  8  are 
engaged  in  farming." 

"The  lectures  and  other  exercises  given  at  the  school  were  as  a  rule  of 
a  high  order.  Much  new  information  was  presented,  as  well  as  useful  re¬ 
views  and  summaries,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  different  students. 
There  was  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  profitable  discussion  among 
students  and  the  faculty  both  inside  and  outside  the  lecture  rooms.  The 
course  of  study  was  pursued  with  great  earnestness  by  both  faculty  and 
students  and  it  was  even  necessary  to  restrain  the  faculty  and  students 
fromtoo  prolonged  exercises.  The  Saturday  morning  conferences  proved 
to  be  of  great  interest.  Among  the  topics  treated  in  these  exercises  were 
the  organization  of  agricultural  education  in  colleges,  secondary  schools, 
nature-study  courses,  correspondence  courses,  farmers'  institutes,  and 
various  forms  of  university  extension,  what  constitutes  a  science  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  educational  values  of  courses  in  agricultire,  and  methods  and 
values  of  cooperative  experiments."  (665) 

• 

The  broad  aim  of  this  school,  which  in  considerable  measure,  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  its  results  as  it  continued  to  operate,  was  thus  stated  by  its  dean 

at  the  session  in  1902: 

"In  an  unusual  measure  we  believe  this  school  will  furnish  inspiration 
and  up-to-date  knowledge  to  workers  in  our  agricultural  institutions, 
gathered  out  of  many  States  and  Territories;  but  beyond  this,  we  believe 
that  in  its  ultimate  results  this  school  will  greatly  aid  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  more  thorough  and  rational  organi¬ 
zation  of  agricultural  education  and  research  in  the  United  States. 

The  school  will  aim  to  solidify  and  amplify  the  organization  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  research  in  agricultural  subjects  on  the  basis  of  agriculture 
itself,  considered  as  both  a  science  and  an  art.  It  will  seek  on  the  one 
haid  to  help  on  the  movement  for  grouping  the  results  of  investigation  in 
many  scientific  lines  into  a  fairly  well-defined  body  of  knowledge,  to  be 
known  as  the  science  of  agriculture,  comparable  with  such  sciences  as 
geology,  geography,  and  medicine,  ana  on  the  other  hand  to  quicken  and 
broaden  the  movement  for  the  direct  application  of  science  in  manifold 
ways  to  the  art  of  agriculture.  While  we  expect  to  pursue  our  work  with 
high  standards  of  scientific  and  pedagogical  effort,  we  will  not  for  a 
moment  lose  sight  of  the  farmer  and  the  requirements  of  practical  agricul¬ 
ture.  All  our  labor  will  be  counted  as  in  vain  if  it  does  not  issue 
sooner  or  later  in  the  growing  of  plants  and  animals  better  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  men  and  the  evolution  of  a  system  of  farming  in  which  the  financial 
returns  shall  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  intelligent  and  thrifty  farmers, 
and  under  which  the  general  level  of  intelligence,  comfort,  and  upright 
and  harmonious  living  of  our  rural  population  shall  be  perceptibly  and  in¬ 
creasingly  raised."  (564) 
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The  fundamental  basis  of  the  development  of  courses  of  instruction  in 
agriculture  was  also  presented  with  some  elaboration  by  the  dean  in  papers 
on  "The  science  of  agriculture"  and  "Educational  values  of  courses  of  agricul¬ 
ture."  Both  these  papers  were  published  in  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  for  ly02  ana  the  latter  in  Bulletin  ly  of  Ohio  State  University. 
The  science  of  agriculture  was  compared  with  geology,  geography,  and  medicine, 
as  a  science  which  is  made  up  of  materials  derived  from  other  more  fundamental 
sciences  such  as  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  etc.  It  may  be  defined 
as 

"that  body  of  knowledge  (gained  and  verified  by  exact  observation  and 
correct  thinking,  methodically  formulated  and  arranged  in  a  rational 
system)  in  which  the  facts  relating  to  the  production  of  plants  and 
animals  are  accurately  set  forth,  ana  a  rational  explanation  is  given 
of  the  phenomena  and  laws  involved  in  such  production  and  uses.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  body  of  knowledge  may  be  variously  subdivided,  accora- 
ing  to  different  purposes  of  study  or  application."  (564) 

Agriculture  may  be  divided  into  Plant  Proauction,  Animal  Production  or 
Zootechny,  Agricultural  Technology  or  Agrotechny,  Rural  Engineering  and  Rural 


Economics. 


is 


"Under  Plant  Production  is  included  whatever^ related  to  the  natural 
or  artificial  environment  (i.  e.,  climate,  soil,  water,  fertilizers)  of 
useful  plants,  their  structure,  composition,  physiology,  botanical  rela¬ 
tions,  varieties,  geographical  distribution,  culture,  harvesting,  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  uses,  and  the  obstructions  to  their  growth,  preservation,  or 
use.  Plant  Production  may  be  subdivided  into  Agronomy,  which  deals  with 
what  are  commonly  called  field  or  farm  crops;  Horticulture,  which  deals 
with  vegetables,  fruits,  and  ornamental  plants,  especially  as  grown  in 
gardens,  small  plantations,  or  parks;  and  Forestry,  which  deals  with 
trees  and  shrubs  grown  in  large  tracts." 

Animal  Production  includes  "whatever  relates  to  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
zoological  relations,  domestication,  types  and  breeds,  breeding,  feeding, 
Hygiene,  management,  and  uses  of  useful  animals.  It  may  also  include  *  *  * 
diseases  and  other  impediments  to  the  production  of  animals,  i.  e.. 
Veterinary  medicine,  though  this  is  in  itself  a  large  and  distinct  body  of 
knowledge."  (564) 

Animal  Production  may  be  subsdivided  according  to  the  different  kinds 
of  animals  or  into  such  branches  as  animal  breeding,  animal  nutrition  and 


animal  management. 
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“Agrotechny  includes  whatever  related  to  the  conversioii  of  raw  materials 
produced  in  agriculture  into  manufactured  articles  for  use  in  commerce  and 
the  arts.  It  may  also  include  the  processes  of  handling  these  raw  materials 
in  connection  with  their  commercial  uses,  as  in  the  case  of  milk  and.  cream 
sold  for  consumption.  It  also  involves  whatever  relates  to  departures  from 
standards  set  for  manufactured  articles,  i.  e.,  adulterations  and  sophistica¬ 
tions,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  the  diseases  of  plants  and  animals 
are  related  to  Agronomy  and  Zootechny.  Agrotechny  is  naturally  divided  into 
specialties  according  to  the  kinds  of  materials,  e.  g.,  foods  and  feeding 
stuffs,  liquors,  oils,  textiles,  and  leather.  The  subdivision  of  most 
importance  as  a  subject  of  school  instruction  in  the  United  States  is  dairying. 

“Rural  Engineering  includes  those  branches  of  civil  and  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering  which  relates  to  the  locating,  arranging,  and  equipment  of  farms  and 
the  construction  and  operation  of  farm  implements  and  machinery.  It  embraces 
the  surveying  of  farms,  the  location  of  farm  buildings  and  works,  the 
construction  of  buildings,  water,  irrigation,  drainage,  and  sewage  system, 
and  roads.  It  also  involves  the  principles  of  mechanics  as  applied  to 
farm  machinery  and  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  power  for  agricultural 
purposes." 

"Rural  Economics  may  be  more  or  less  broadly  defined  according  to 
the  point  of  view.  It  at  least  includes  whatever  is  related  to  agricul¬ 
ture  considered  as  a  means  for  the  production,  preservation,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  by  the  use  of  land  for  the  growing  of  plants  and  animals. 

It  may  include  the  development  of  agriculture  as  a  business  (history  of 
agriculture),  as  well  as  the  facts  and  principles  of  farga  management  under 
present  conditions."  (564) 

The  practical  advantages  of  organizing  agricultural  instruction  on  a 
science  of  agriculture  rather  than  the  relations  of  the  fundamental  sciences 
to  agriculture  were  pointed  out. 

“The  differentiation  of  the  body  of  knowledge,  which  may  fairly  be 
called  the  science  of  agriculture,  from  the  other  sciences  will  lead  to 
profound  changes  in  the  methods  of  teaching  agricultural  subjects,  the 
equipment  for  such  instruction,  and  the  arrangement  of  courses  to  meet 
the  needs  of  different  classes  of  stuaents.  We  are,  in  fact,  already 
in  the  midst  of  such  changes.  The  most  obvious  result  of  this  move¬ 
ment  thus  far  is  the  division  of  the  subject  of  agriculture  among  several 
instructors  in  a  college,  so  as  to  make  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  real 
agricultural  faculty.  Thus  we  now  have  quite  commonly  in  our  agricultural 
colleges  professors  of  agronomy,  animal  husbandry  (zootechny),  dairying, 
horticulture,  and  veterinary  scieBce.  '«Yhen  a  group  of  instructors  is 
thus  formed  the  natural  consequence  is  a  special  building  in  which  they 
may  work,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  in  cooperation,  /fhen  the  building 
is  provided  it  is  seen  to  be  appropriate  and  desirable  that  it  should 
contain  special  arrangements,  facilities,  apparatus,  etc.,  suited  to  tbe  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  it.  This  leads  the  instructors 
in  several  branches  of  agriculture  to  set  their  wits  to  work  to  devise  special 
arrangements  and  apparatus  which  will  improve  the  quality  and  thoroughness 
of  their  instruction.  Along  with  this  there  is  more  study  of  the  relation  of 
the  different  topics  to  each  other  in  a  scheme  of  instruction,  th/e  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  courses,  the  improvement  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  whole  subject  of  the  pedagogy  of  agricultural  science." 
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"According  to  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  the  essential 
constituents  of  education  in  the  highest  sense  are  as  follows:  'We  must 
learn  to  see  straight  ana  clear;  to  compare  and  infer;  to  make  an  accurate 
record;  to  remember;  to  express  our  thoughts  with  precision,  and  to  hold 
fast  on  lofty  ideals.’  'There  is  also',  he  says,  'general  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  effective  power  in  action  is  the  true  end  of  educa¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  storing  up  of  information  or  the  cultivation  Af 
faculties  which  are  mainly  receptive,  discriminating,  or  critical.'" 

"School  courses,  especially  in  high  school  and  college,  should  there¬ 
fore  particularly  promote  the  development  of  each  pupil's  dominant  inter¬ 
ests  and  powers,  and  further  should  seek  to  render  these  interests  and 
powers  subservient  to  life's  serious  purposes,  which  include  self-support 
or  some  worthy  form  of  service,  and  intelligent,  active  participation  in 
human  affairs."  (554) 

A  properly  constituted  agricultural  course,  taken  as  a  whole,  will 
include  both  cultural  and  vocational  studies.  The  educational  value  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  course  would  not  be  disputed.  As  regards  the  strictly  agricul¬ 
tural  portion  of  the  course,  mach  of  it  consists  of  materials  drawn  from 
physics,  chemistry,  various  biological  sciences,  engineering  ana  economics. 

"The  objects,  facts  and  phenomena  brought  before  the  student  of  agricultural 
science  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  test  his  capacity  to  "see  straight  and 
clear"  in  a  very  high  degree.  There  is  also  abundant  opportunity  "to  com¬ 
pare  and  infer"  ana  make  "an  accurate  record"  of  what  is  learned,  as  well  as 
to  exercise  the  memory  and  to  express  thoughts  with  precision. 

"It  also  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  study  of  agriculture  in  its 
human  relations  may  have  an  ethical  side  of  much  educational  value.  We 
should  teach  men  in  our  agricultural  colleges  to  be  intelligent  farmers, 
not  simply  that  they  may  thus  make  a  better  living,  but  also  that  they 
may  be  leaders  in  making  agriculture  a  live,  progressive  art,  which  in 
the  future  shall  provide  a  more  stable  and  satisfactory  basis  for  thrifty, 
intelligent,  and  refined  rural  communities,  as  well  as  a  stronger  guaranty 
for  the  manufactures,  commerce,  art,  literature,  and  science  of  a  higher 
civilization,  in  which  industrial  and  civil  peace,  and  not  war,  shall  be 
the  established  order."  (564) 
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In  1903  the  Executive  Committee  reported  to  the  association  that  no  college 
had  yet  offered  to  take  care  of  the  graduate  school  hut  favored  the  ajjpo intment 
of  a  committee  on  graduate  work  to  continue  efforts  in  this  direction.  That 
committee  reported  in  1904  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  school,  to  he 
held  every  two  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  association  at  different  colleges 
of  agriculture  in  rotation.  For  its  support  they  recommended  that  each  college 
he  requested  to  contribute  a  small  sum  -  say  $25  -  to  aid  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  school. 

On  that  plan  the  University  of  Illinois  undertook  to  have  this  school 
on  its  campus  in  1905.  At  this  second  session  the  faculty  consisted  of  35  of 
our  leading  agricultural  teachers  and  investigators,  including  five  officers 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  twelve  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  18  professors 
and  experts  from  16  other  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The 
total  enrollment  of  the  school  was  131,  of  whom  91  were  classed  as  students. 

These  came  from  34  States  and  Territories,  Hungary  and  India.  Courses  were 
given  in  agronomy,  horticulture,  plant  physiology  and  pathology,  zootechny,  and 
plant  and  animal  breeding,  with  special  reference  to  the  production  of  plants 
and  animals  suited  to  the  conditions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great 
Plains.  General  problems  relating  to  the  organization  of  agricultural  education 
and  research  were  discussed  at  conferences  and  informal  meetings.  A  meeting  of 
dairy  instructors  and  investigators  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  national 
Association  of  Dairy  Instructors  and  Investigators. 

In  1908  the  third  session  was  held  at  the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  New  YorJc  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Courses  were  given  in  biochemistry,  agronomy,  horticulture,  entomology, 
dairy  husbandry  and  dairying,  poultry,  and  veterinary  medicine.  In  connection 
with  the  lectures  and  seminars  special  attention  was  given  to  methods  of  in¬ 
vestigating  agricultural  problems  and  teaching  agricultural  subjects.  There 
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were  also  a  number  ofconferences  on  general  topics  relating  to  agricultural 
education.  The  faculty  numbered  60,  in  addition  to  IB  speamers  at  special 
sessions  ana  conferences.  It  included  19  officers  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  25  members  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University, 

7  members  of  the  staff  cf  the  New  York  Station,  17  professors  and  experts 
from  10  other  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  a  representative  of  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia 
University,  the  Hew  York  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Entomologist, 
Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Prof.  L.  B.  Mendel  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  Dr.  N .  Zuntz  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

The  total  enrollment  of  students  was  164,  of  whom  15  were  registered 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Home  Economics,  which  was  conducted  in  cloase  affili 
ation  with  the  agricultural  school.  The  students  came  from  37  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  addition  to  9  students  from  Canada,  2  from  China  and 
4  from  India.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  students  were  occupying  positions 
in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  including  at  least  40 
heads  of  departments.  There  was  also  a  large  number  of  visitors  at  the  con¬ 
ferences.  In  the  words  of  Dean  True  at  the  closing  meeting,  "probably  never 
before  had  there  been  gathered  together  for  so  extended  a  period  so  large  and 
enthusiastic  a  body  of  scientific  ipen  interested  in  agriculture." 

The  fourth  session  was  held  at  the  Iowa  State  College  in  1910.  Courses 
were  given  in  plant  physiology  and  pathology,  agronomy,  horticulture,  animafc 
husbandry,  poultry,  dairying,  and  for  the  first  time  in  rural  engineering, 
rural  economics  and  sociology.  In  rural  engineering  lectures  were  given  on 
irrigation,  drainage,  water  supply,  ventilation  of  farm  buildings,  and  the 
Iowa  silo.  Methods  of  teaching  agricultural  engineering  were  also  discussed. 
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Special  interest  attached,  to  the  course  in  rural  economics  and  sociology 
as  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
establishment  of  more  adequate  courses  in  these  subjects  and  the  institution 
of  research  in  these  lines.  The  scope  of  agricultural  economics  and  the 
methods  used  in  studying  this  subject  were  presented  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  also  described  the  economic  status  of  the 
American  farm  and  the  issue  between  the  farmer  and  the  middleman.  Dr.  B.  H. 
Hibbard  of  the  Iowa  State  College  treated  agricultural  cooperation,  and 
Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  discussed 
farm  management.  President  K.  L.  Butterfield  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  outlined  the  field  of  rural  sociology  and  discussed  its  place  in  college 
courses  and  ways  of  developing  such  courses.  The  American  Farm  Management 
Association  was  an  immediate  outgrowth  of  this  course. 

Another  new  and  highly  successful  feature  of  this  session  was  a  series 
of  conferences  on  extension  work,  in  which  were  discussed  the  scope  and  organi- 
zation  of  university  extension  work  in  general,  the  sphere  of  agricultural 
extension  work,  its  status  in  the  United  States  and  European  countries,  some 
of  the  problems  connected  with  this  work,  its  organization,  equipment  and 
methods,  and  the  qualifications  of  extension  teachers. 

"This  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  assemblage  of  per¬ 
sons  directly  connected  with  the  extension  work  of  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges.  The  vital  relation  of  the  proper  development  of  this  branch 
of  agricultural  education  to  the  general  success  of  the  colleges  was 
clearly  brought  out.  There  was  also  a  much  more  definite  realization 
of  the  tremendous  extent  and  importance  of  the  extension  movement  in  its 
relations  to  the  permanent  success  of  American  agriculture  and  the  welfare 
of  our  rural  poeple." 

"Secondary  education  in  agriculture  occupied  a  new  and  important  place 
in  this  session  of  the  graduate  school.  There  was  a  relatively  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  men  engaged  in  agricultural  instruction  in  the  special  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  public  high  schools,  and  normal  schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  country."  (564) 

Several  conferences  were  held  at  which  the  status  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  and  the  organization,  courses  of  study,  equipment,  and 
methods  of  teaching  required  in  such  work  were  discussed.  There  were  also 
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conferences  on  agricultural  journalism  and  the  relation  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  business  of  farming. 

» 

The  faculty  at  the  Iowa  session  numbered  57,  in  addition  to  17  speakers 
at  special  conferences.  It  included  12  officers  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  16  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  33  pro¬ 
fessors  and  experts  from  17  other  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Prof.  J.  S.  Pray 
and  Dr.  W.  E.  Castle  of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  C.  W.  Gay  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  E.  von  Tschermak  of  the  Royal  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture 
of  Vienna,  Austria,  Dr.  J.  C.  Ewart  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  Prof.  G.  E.  Day  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

The  total  enrollment  of  students  was  205,  3  of  whom  were  women  and  3 
were  negroes.  Twelve  other  women  were  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Home  Economics.  The  students  came  from  39  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  addition  to  3  students  from  Canada  and  1  each  from  Scotland,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Russia  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  fifth  session  was  held  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1912. 
Courses  were  given  in  soils,  plant  physiology,  animal  physiology,  agronomy, 
horticulture,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  rural  engineering,  rural 
economics  and  farm  management.  Eight  conferences  were  held  on  the  principles 
of  general  and  agricultural  research,  the  scope,  aim  and  methods  of  college 
and  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  of  extension  work.  There  was 
also  a  conference  of  instructors  in  rural  engineering  and  meetings  of  the 
International  Association  of  Poultry  Instructors,  the  Association  of  Official 
Dairy  Instructors,  and  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  during  or  before  the 
session  of  the  school.  The  faculty  numbered  48  instructors  in  addition  to  6 
speakers  at  conferences.  It  included  7  officers  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  15  members  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  18  professors 
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and  experts  from  14  other  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Dr,  T.  N.  Carver  of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  L.  B,  Mendel  of  Yale  University, 

Dr.  Oscar  Riddle  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  Prof.  H.  N.  Ogden 
of  Cornell  University,  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station, 
England,  Prof.  F.  H.  A.  Marshall  of  Cambridge  University,  England,  and 
Dr.  Oscar  Loew  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  at  Munich,  Germany. 

The  total  enrollment  of  students  was  180,  including  41  women  also  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Home  Economics.  The  students  came  from  34 
States  and  from  Porto  Rico,  Canada,  Russia,  China,  and  Japan.  Fifty  of  the 
139  men  enrolled  were  employees  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

In  1914  the  sixth  session  of  the  Graduate  School  was  held  at  the  Col-  ' 
lege  of  Agriculture  on  the  University  of  Missouri.  Courses  were  given  in 
genetics,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  immunity  and  disease  re¬ 
sistance,  rural  economics  and  farm  management. 

•’With  a  view  to  making  the  instruction  more  systematic  and  satisfactory 
■  the  number  of  instructors  was  more  strictly  limited  than  at  previous  sessions. •• 
The  faculty  numbered  29  instructors,  including  5  officers  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  10  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture,  8  professors  and  experts  from  seven  other  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations.  Dr.  J.  A.  Harris  of  the  Station  for  Experimental  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Dr.  M.  F.  Guyer  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Dr.  E.  M.  East  of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore  of  the  New  York 
Veterinary  College,  Prof.  A.  D.  Darbishire  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  Dr.  Otto  Appel  of  the  Imperial  Biological  Institute,  Dahlem, 

Berlin,  Germany.  Eight  conferences  on  special  topics  relating  to  agricultural 
education  and  research  were  held.  The  total  enrollment  of  students  was  150, 
including  two  women.  The  students  came  from  32  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Canada  and  Scotland.  Sixty-six  students  were  employees  of  the  University  of 
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The  seventh  session  of  the  Graduate  School  was  held  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  in  1916.  The  policy  of  concentration  was  continued  and 
the  work  was  restricted  to  two  main  lines,  (1)  the  fundamental  factors  involved 
in  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals  and  (2)  the  economic  and  social  factors  af¬ 
fecting  profitable  agriculture  and  country  life.  The  forenoon  of  each  day  was 
devoted  to  lectures  and  the  afternoon  to  seminars  arranged  for  tv/o  groups. 

Six  conferences  on  matters  of  general  interest  to  students  of  agricultural 
education  and  research  were  also  held. 

"There  were  45  persons  who  gave  instruction  as  lecturers  or  leaders 
of  seminars  and  about  40  others  who  participated  in  the  formal  presenta¬ 
tion  of  matter  in  the  seminars  and  conferences.  The  faculty  included 
representatives  of  the  Universities  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Chicago, 

Harvard  and  Yale,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  Amherst  College,  The  Young  Men‘s  Christian  Association 
College  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture,  Kalamazoo  Normal  School  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin.  A  considerable  number  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College  participated  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  particular  the  director  and  faculty  of  the  regular  graduate  school  of 
this  college  were  active  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  Association’s 
Graduate  School."  (564) 

The  World  War  interfered  with  the  making  of  arrangements  for  foreign 
representation  on  the  faculty  but  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore  of  the  London  Hospital 
Medical  Service  and  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 

took  part  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  total  enrollment  at  this  session  was  198,  of  whom  about  150  were 


strictly  students,  coming  from  27  States,  the  District  oi  Columbia,  Jrorto 
Rico,  England,  Canada  and  the  Transvaal.  Only  about  66  students  came  irom  out¬ 
side  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

In  reporting  on  this  session  the  officers  of  the  school  stated  that 

while  "in  respect  to  the  amount  and  high  character  of  the  work  done,  this 
session  of  the  Graduate  School  was  fully  as  important  and  successful  as  any 
which  have  preceded  it"  *  *  * 
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"It  is  evident  that  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  depress  the 
attendance  at  other  sessions  have  increased  in  influence  ana  were  not 
overcome  by  unusually  active  measures  to  advertise  the  school  this  year. 
Among  these  hindrances,  the  most  potent  seem  to  be  the  great  increase  of 
summer  work  and  other  burdens  on  members  of  the  college  faculties,  the 
opening  up  of  greater  opportunities  for  regular  graduate  work  in  agricul¬ 
ture  at  numerous  institutions,  and  the  inability  of  the  Association’s 
Graduate  School,  unaer  present  conditions,  to  give  credit  for  the  work 
done  there  which  might  be  used  elsewhere  as  part  of  the  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees.”  (564) 

“The  future  status  of  this  Graduate  School,  therefore,  needs  very 
careful  consideration  by  the  Association  and  its  constituent  institutions.” 

In  transmitting  this  report  to  the  Association  its  Committee  on  Graduate 
Study  called  attention  to  the  great  growth  of  graduate  work  in  agriculture 
at  the  land- grant  colleges. 

•’Data  coliectea  by  the  States  Relations  Service  show  that,  of  the  48 
land-grant  institutions,  2b  had  six  or  more  graduate  students  in  agricul¬ 
ture  enrolled  during  the  academic  year  19l5-±6.  The  largest  number  report¬ 
ed  was  2o8  and  the  second  and  third  largest  respectively  were  99  and  65, 
the  total  for  all  the  institutions  being  933.  Moreover,  the  six  colleges 
which  alone  had  data  on  this  point  reported  a  total  of  30  of  their  alumni 
pursuing  graduate  study  at  no n-agri cultural  institutions  in  preparation  » 
for  agricultural  worlc.  It  is  obvious  that  systematic  graduate  work  occu- 
lies  a  much  larger  place  in  our  scheme  of  agricultural  education  than  it 
did  15  years  ago  and  that  the  situation  has  materially  changed  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Graduate  Summer  School. 

These  facts,  while  gratifying,  suggest  the  query  whether  the  Graduate 
Summer  School  in  its  present  form  may  not  have  accomplished  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  the  principal  object  for  which  it  was  founded  and  raise  the  question 
what  shall  be  the  future  policy  of  the  Association  as  regards  the  promotion  ' 
of  graduate  study  in  agriculture.”  (564) 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  in  1917  brought 
about  conditions  which  made  the  future  of  the  Graduate  School  still  more  problemat 
cal  and  finally  in  1919  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  recommended  its  discon¬ 
tinuance  and  this  was  approved  by  the  "Executive  Sody  of  the  association. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Graduate  School  had  much  influence  in  stimulating 
the  establishment  of  more  thorough  agricultural  courses  in  the  lanaOgrant  colleges 
based  on  the  science  of  agriculture  broadly  considered  and  on  the  sciences  related 
to  agriculture.  It  also  promoted  the  raising  of  standards  for  the  under-graduate 
courses  ana  the  institution  of  regular  graduate  work.  It  showed  the  necessity  of 
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of  thorough  training  for  agricultural  teaching  and  research.  At  the  same  time 
it  aided  the  development  of  research  and  extension  work  in  agriculture  ana  the 
spread  of  agricultural  teaching  into  the  secondary  schools.  In  a  way  its 
courses  and  conferences  represented  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  a  "broader 
ana  "better  American  system  of  agricultural  education  and  research.  Its  member- 
ship  drawn  so  widely  from  different  parts  of  the  country  carried  its  influence 
throughout  the  land-grant  college  and  it  thus  furnished  much  material  for  the 
discussion  of  curricula,  methods  of  teaching,  lines  of  research,  organization 
and  conduct  of  extension  work  which  went  on  in  these  institutions  during  the 
period  of  its  existence. 

Development  of  Courses  in  Agriculture 
Specialization  of  Branches  of  Agriculture 
The  division  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  colleges  into  departments 
"began  with  the  separation  of  horticulture  from  general  agriculture.  Then  came 
departments  of  animal  husbandry  and  dairying.  The  great  emphasis  during  this 
period  was  on  agricultural  production.  Matters  relating  to  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering  or  economics  occupied  a  subordinate  place  and  were  often  associated 
with  the  department  of  agriculture  or  agronomy.  In  1901-2  in  the  Illinois 
College,  in  which  the  specialization  of  agriculture  had  gone  furthest  under  the 
leadership  of  Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  the  technical  portion  of  the  courses  leading 
to  graduation  occupied  about  half  the  time.  There  were  20  instructors  in  techni¬ 
cal  subjects,  of  whom  IS  gave  entire  time  to  agriculture.  In  agronomy  there  were 

6  instructors,  in  animal  husbandry  3,  in  dairy  husbandry  3  and  in  horticulture  5. 
Under  agronomy  there  were  13  courses,  including  soils,  farm  crops,  drainage,  irri¬ 
gation,  farm  buildings,  machinery,  roads,  farm  management  and  history  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Under  horticulture  there  were  19  courses,  including  orchard  and  small 

fruits,  vegetables,  viticulture,  floriculture,  nut  culture,  forestry,  landscape 
gardening,  ana  economic  botany,  Under  animal  husbandry  there  were  20  courses, 
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including  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  and  special  courses  on  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  horses.  Under  dairy  husbandry  there  were  13  courses,  including 
breeding,  feeding  and  care  of  dairy  cattle,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream, 
dairy  bacteriology  and  factory  management.  There  were  also  2  courses  in 
thremmatology  and  3  in  veterinary  science. 

In  1903  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Association  stated  that  the  reorganization  of  faculties  and  courses 
on  the  basis  of  agriculture  as  a  science  was  continuing. 

“One  effect  of  this  movement  has  been  to  change  the  relation  of  the 
natural  sciences  to  agriculture  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges.  As  long  as  agriculture  was  taught  almost  wholly  on  a 
practical  basis  and  without  much  regard  to  its  pedagogical  formlation,  the 
teachers  of  the  natural  sciences  were  called  upon  not  only  to  develop  the 
relations  of  these  sciences  to  agriculture  in  their  courses  of  instruction, 
but  to  give  instruction  in  strictly  agricultural  subjects,  and  this  was 
done  to  a.  considerable  extent,  especially  in  chemistry  and  botany.  Out  of 
this  grew  a  series  of  text-books  and  manuals  in  which  the  general  principles 
of  these  sciences  were  more  or  less  extensively  combined  with  statements  of 
their  relations  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  Thus  we  have 
books  on  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  agricultural  physics, 
etc.  The  preparation  of  such  books  was  a  very  useful  work.  They  helped 
to  turn  the  attention  of  scientists  to  the  importance  of  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  thus  led  to  the  further  investigation  of  these  problems; 
they  brought  together  many  facts  and  principles  out  of  which  in  large 
measure  the  science  of  agriculture  itself  is  now  being  constructed." 

"One  result  of  the  prolonged  study  of  the  relations  of  science  to  agricul¬ 
ture  was  to  lead  both  teacher  and  student  too  far  afield  in  the  pursuit  of 
problems  which,  though  important  scientifically  and  even  economically,  had 
too  remote  connection  with  agriculture  itself  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
the  student  whose  aim  was  to  be  a  master  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  follow  after  them.  Thus,  for  example,  agricultural  chemistry 
developed  a  system  of  analysis  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  and  adulterated 
products  which  in  the  minds  of  many  teachers  came  to  be  so  prominent  a  part 
of  this  branch  of  chemistry  that  it  often  assumed  an  undue  importance  in  the 
general  agricultural  courses  in  our  colleges.  Now  we  shall  always  need  ex- 
per  analysts  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  special  courses  for  the 
training  of  those  experts  should  be  offered  in  our  agricultural  colleges. 

But  these  should  be  clearly  differentiated  from  the  courses  intended  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  the  scientific  study  of  agriculture.  Under  the  old 
system  the  emphasis  was  often  laid  so  much  on  analytical  work  that  the  col¬ 
leges  ■produced  many  analysts  and  but  few  agricultural  experts." 

"Another  unfortunate  result  of  the  old  arrangement  of  courses  in  our 
agricultural  colleges  was  that  the  study  of  the  general  principles  and 
outlines  of  the  various  natural  sciences  was  often  unwisely  abridged  in 
order  to  give  more  attention  to  their  economic  applications." 
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MTiie  general  readjustments  of  science  teaching  which  are  demanded  by 
the  present  development  of  our  agricultural  colleges  are,  therefore,  first 
the  more  thorough  teaching  of  the  foundations  of  the  natural  sciences; 
secondly,  the  clearer  differentiation  of  the  courses  in  natural  science 
associated  with  the  courses  in  agriculture  from  those  which  are  intended  for 
the  training  of  experts  in  various  economic  specialties  related  to  agricul¬ 
ture;  ana,  thirdly,  the  separation  from  the  science  courses  of  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  may  be  more  appropriately  taught  by  the  instructors  in  the 
various  branches  of  agriculture  itself."  (566) 

On  the  basis  of  the  standard  entrance  requirements  as  previously 

stated,  a  general  scheme  for  a  four-year  college  course  in  agriculture  was 

presented  in  which  were  "courses  in  general  physics  and  chemistry  on  the 
assumption  that  these  would  naturally  precede  the  study  of  plants 
and  animals,  whether  in  a  general  way  under  the  head  of  botany, 
physiology,  or  zoology',  or  in  a  special  way  under  the  different  branches 
of  agriculture.  Some  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  also  essential 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  even  the  elements  of  meteorology  and  geology, 
as  provided  for  in  this  course.  Botany  has  been  so  placed  as  to  run 
along  with  agronomy,  and  physiology  and  zoology  with  the  more  scientific 
presentation  of  zootechny."  (566) 

Most  of  the  course  was  prescribed  but  some  electives  were  allowed  in 

senior  year,  to  permit  specialization  in  some  branch  of  agriculture. 

"Agricultural  experts  can  not,  however,  expect  that  any  properly  adjusted 
undergraduate  course  will  fully  meet  their  needs  for  training  along  their 
chosen  lines.  Persons  who  expect  to  enter  positions  in  our  Department  of 
Agriculture,  experiment  stations,  or  agricultural  colleges  should  attain 
at  least  the  master's  degree.  And  erelong  the  doctor's  degree  will  be  a 
prerequisite  to  entrance  on  the  career  of  agricultural  teacher  or  investi¬ 
gator  in  our  colleges  and  universities  and  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture."  (566) 
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The  outline  of  the  course  is  as  follows: 


Agricultural  Course  in  College 


Freshmen 


Sophomores 


Juniors 


Seniors 


Subjects 

Hours 

Subjects 

Hours 

Subjects 

Hours 

Subjects  Hours 

Physics - 

■  150 

Agriculture : 

Agricul ture: 

Agriculture: 

Chemistry - 

•  150 

Zootech. -60) 

Agron. — 50) 

Dairying-70) 

Geometry  and 

Agron. - 90) 

150 

Zootech. 100) 

150 

Farm  Me-  ) 

trigonometry- 

*  155 

Meteorology - 

-  60 

Geology - - 

120 

chanics — 60) 

English - 

•  120 

Agricul  tural 

Botany - 

60 

Rural  Eco-  ) 

Modern  lan- 

chemistry - 

-  180 

Physiology — 

180 

nomics - 60) 

190 

cm  ft  , 

•  180 

“Rrk  Q  n  Tr—  —  —  _  _  __  _ 

-  1  PH 

120 

Veterinary 

-DU  V/CVLL^  -  —  —  —  —  —  — 

z,ooxogy — - 

English - - - 

-  80 

Psychology — 

60 

medicine - 

180 

Modern  lan- 

Modern  lan- 

Horticulture 

goage - 

-  100 

guage  - 

60 

and  forestry- 

180 

Drawing - 

-  60 

History  and 

political 

economy  - - 

190 

Ethics - 

40 

755 

750 

750 

780 

The  number  of  clock  hours  assigned  to  each  subject  includes  the  time  given  td 
laboratory  exercises,  each  of  which  would  occupy  two  hours. 

The  arrangement  of  the  college  course  here  suggested  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  best  for  the  student  to  devote  his  time  largely  during 
the  first  two  years  to  language,  mathematics,  and  the  fundamental  sciences, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  botany.  He  will  thus  be  prepared  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  more  complex  sciences  of  agriculture,  zoology,  animal  physiology,  and 
veterinary  medicine  in  the  second  half  of  his  course. 

The  course  in  agriculture  has  been  arranged  with  reference  to  taking  up 
first  in  sophomore  year  someof  the  simpler  topics  in  zootechny,  such  as  stock 
judging  and  types  of  breeds,  which  do  not  require  scientific  knowledge,  but  are  well 
calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  o£  the  student  in  agricultural  subjects.  Agronomy 
may  then  be  taken  up  systematically  and  run  along  with  the  study  of  meteorology, 
agricultural  chemistry  and  botany,  and  the  more  scientific  study  of  zootechny  may  be 
parallel  with  the  study  of  physiblogy  and  zoology."  (566) 
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Then  follows  an  outline  course  in  the  natural  sciences,  based  on  the 
resumption  that  there  will  be  instruction  in  elementary  physics  in  the  secondary 
chool.  The  sciences  ahd  number  of  hours  in  this  course  are  physics  150, 
hemistry  150,  botany  180,  physiology  130,  zoology  120,  geology  120,  and  meteorology  60. 

At  the  same  time  a  committee  of  the  section  of  botany  and  horticulture 
f  the  association  presented  a  plan  for  an  introductory  course  in  botany  and  showed 
ow  this  might  be  fitted  into  the  general  course  in  agriculture  by  increasing  the 
ours  for  botany  and  making  modification  in  the  time  for  other  subjects. 

Organization  of  Courses  in  Agriculture  and  Related  Subjects 

Agronomy 

The  department  of  agronomy,  which  in  many  cases  included  subjects  within 

be  field  of  agricultural  engineering  or  farm  management,  v/as  gradually  restricted 

o  production  of  farm  crops  and  then  was  in  some  casesj  divided  by  the  establishment 

f  separate  departments  of  soils  and  farm  crops. 

The  syllabus  of  a  course  in  agronomy  reported  to  the  Agricultural  College 

ssociation  by  its  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  in  1898  defined  agronomy 

s  including  the  “theory  and  practice  of  the  production  of  farm  crops.  In  agronomy 

e  need  to  consider  the  several  kinds  of  plants  grown  as  farm  crops  under  the  following 

ubjects,  structure  (anatomy),  composition,  physiology  and  environment.  Plant  produc- 

ion  in  agriculture  has  for  its  object  the  adaptation  of  environment  to  the  anatomy 

nd  physiology  of  the  plants  under  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  securing  crops  which 

(635) 

re  best  suited  to  the  uses  of  man  or  the  domestic  animals."  The  environment  of  the 

A 

lant  was  said  to  consist  of  factors  above  ground  (climate)  and  under  ground  (soil), 
nder  climate  the  relation  of  light,  heat,  moisture  and  air  to  plant  growth  were  to  be 
onsidered.  Under  soil  the  main  subdivisions  were  functions,  origin,  properties  (chemi— 
al  and  nhysical),  temperature,  air,  moisture  (sources  and  amounts  from  the  water  table, 
ydroscopic  moisture,  rainfall  and  irrigation),  drainage,  tillage,  fertilizers,  waste 

nd  renovation. 
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Farm  crops  were  then  to  be  considered  in  a  general  way  with  reference  to 
heir  classification  and  methods  of  improvement  by  breeding  and  selection.  Finally 
ach  farm  crop  selected  for  study  was  to  be  treated  with  reference  to  its  structure, 
omposition,  physiology,  botanical  relations,  varieties,  geographical  distribution, 
ulture,  harvesting,  preservation,  uses,  preparation  for  use,  obstructions  to  growth, 
reservation  or  use  (weeds,  fungi,  bacteria,  insects,  birds,  quadrupeds  and  the  means 
or  their  repression),  production,  marketing  and  history. 

In  1903  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  published  an  account  of  the 
ourses  in  agronomy  at  six  land-grant  institutions .  ^hese  were  selected  as  being 
n  a  general  way  typical  of  the  work  in  this  subject  at  institutions  in  which  courses 
n  agronomy  had  been  differentiated  from  those  in  the  general  subject  of  agriculture. 

At  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  agronomy  was  included  in  the  general 
ourse  in  chemistry  and  agriculture.  Agronomy  was  given  during  the  second,  and  third 
erms  of  sophomore  year  and  included  lectures  (with  the  use  of  books  and  other 
iterature  as  reference  material),  two  hours  per  week  on  soils  and  on  the  staple  crops 
f  Alabama,  forage  crops  adapted  to  the  South  and  plants  valuable  for  the  renovation 
f  soils.  Two  afternoons  per  week  were  devoted  to  farm  practice.  Three  small  barns 
nd  a  gin  room  served  partly  as  laboratories  for  students  when  engaged  in  indoor  work, 
lats  on  the  experiment  station  farm  and  collections  of  varieties  were  used  as  object 
essons.  The  course  in  agricultural  chemistry  was  given  in  senior  year  through 
ectures  (two  per  week  during  second  and  third  terms)  on  the  origin,  composition  and 
lassif icat ion  of  soils,  composition  and  growth  of  plants,  sources  of  plant  food,  im- 
rovement  of  soils,  manufacture  and  use  of  fertilizers,  and  chemical  principles  in- 
olved  in  rotation  of  crops,  feeding  of  livestock,  etc.  Laboratory  work  six  hours 
er  week  was  on  quantitative  analysis. 

At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  instruction  in  agronomy  was  given  by  the 
rofessor  of  agronomy  and  one  assistant  during  four  years  and  was  supplemented  bt\ 
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Instruction  in  "botany,  bacteriology  and  chemistry.  Until  the  end  of  the  first  tenp 
)f  Junior  year  all  four-year  agricultural  students  pursued  the  same  studies  but 
vere  allowed  to  specialize  during  the  rest  of  their  course.  In  bacteriology  an 
elective  course  in  soil  biology  was  offered  in  senior  year.  Agricultural  chemistry 
y&s  required  in  sophomore  year  and  elective  in  senior  year.  It  included  composition 
>f  plants,  soils,  manures  and  manuring,  conservation  of  fertility,  ripening  of 
jrain,  etc. 

The  courses  in  agronomy  began  with  lectures  on  soils  in  freshman  year, 
illustrated  with  samples,  lantern  slides,  and  field  observations.  In  the  first  term 
>f  sophomore  year  there  wefe  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  agricultural  physics, 
.ncluding  mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  moisture  determination  of  soils  and  plants, 
md  subjects  relating  to  rural  engineering  ana  farm  mechanics.  The  second  term  of 
tophomore  year  was  devoted  to  farm  crops.  In  junior  year  there  was  one  elective 
sourse  on  "agricultural  experimentation"  and  in  senior  year  on  soil  physics.  There 
rere  laboratories  for  agricultural  physics  and  mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  and  a 
soils  laboratory  containing  considerable  special  apparatus,  soil  samples,  etc.  The 
:ollege  farm  had  over  250  acres  devoted  to  grasses,  roots,  cereals,  forage  crops 
md  pasture.  There  was  a  large  collection  of  modern  types  of  implements  and  machines. 

At  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  agronomy  was 
-aught  in  the  secondary  school  of  agriculture  and  in  college  courses.  Much  relating 
-o  soils,  fertilizers,  crops  and  farm  machinery  was  taught  in  an  elementary  way  under 
igricultural  chemistry,  physics  and  botany.  Practical  instruction  under  the  head  of 
'agriculture"  was  given  on  soils,  drainage,  irrigation,  field  crops  and  farm  raanage- 
lent . 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course  the  sciences  related  to  agricul¬ 
ture  were  taught.  The  technical  agricultural  subjects  were  mainly  electives  in 
junior  and  senior  year.  The  college  course  in  agronomy  included  soil  physics,  field 
crops  and  seed  and  plant  breeding.  Instruction  in  soil  physics  was  given  in  the 
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divisions  of  agricultural  physics  and  agricultural  chemistry,  and  the  rest  of 
the  course  was  given  mainly  by  the  professor  of  agriculture. 

"Uncer  the  Biead  of  field  crops  and  seed  are  considered  the  botany, 
cultivation,  use  and  place  in  the  rotation  of  the  various  cereal,  forage, 
root,  fiber,  sugar,  and  miscellaneous  crops.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  subjects  of  permanent,  rotation,  annual,  and  shift  pastures  and 
to  soiling  crops;  to  permanent  and  rotation  meadows,  and  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  all  kinds  of  dry-cured  and  ensiled  fodders.  A 
thesis  on  one  or  more  field  crops  is  required  of  each  student." 

"The  work  in  plant  breeding  includes  instruction  on  such  subjects  as 
heredity,  variation,  science  of  breeding  as  an  art,  improvement  by  nature 
and  under  scientific -experimentation. " 

"Elective  practicums  give  opportunity  to  gain  practical  experience,  to 
acquire  greater  manual  dexterity  in  doing  farm  work,  to  secure  practice 
in  conducting  experiments,  and  to  gain  experience  in  teaching  agricultural 
subjects."  (582) 

There  was  a  special  laboratoy  for  work  on  seeds  and  plant-breeding. 

Lantern  slides  were  extensively  used,  together  with  maps  ana  designs  of  farm 
plans.  Collections  of  dried  weeds,  grasses  and  forage  plants  and  seeds  were 
ma.de  for  the  use  of  students.  Much  farm  machinery  was  available  an  the  college 
farm  and  the  vicinity.  About  lt>0  acres  were  devoted  to  college  and  station  work. 
The  plant-breeding  experiments  were  extensive  and  involved  the  use  of  special 
machinery.  Stuaents  assisted  in  these  experiments.  Farms  in  the  vicinity  served 
as  a  basis  for  designing  farm  plans  and  working  out  problems  in  farm  management. 
Instruction  was  almost  entirely  by  lectures.  Students  were  required  to  write 
theses . 


At  the  Industrial  College  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  four-year  agri¬ 
cultural  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  were  in  "a  technical 
group,  a  general  group  and  two  special  groups."  The  technical  group  was  intended 
for  graduates  of  the  three-year  course  in  the  secondary  school  of  agriculture 
connected  with  this  college.  The  general  group  was  for  those  students  desiring 
"a  broad  and  general  education".  The  special  groups  were  for  students  "fitting 
themselves  to  be  instructors  in  agricultural  subjects  or  to  be  experiment  station 
workers."  In  Freshman  year  all  courses  were  required  but  after  that  the  courses 
were  mostly  elective.  Agronomy  courses  included  "soils,  field  crops,  farm  manage- 
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There  were  general  courses  on  soils 


ment  and  the  care  and  use  of  farm  machinery.” 
and  field  crops,  followed  by  a  laboratoy  course  on  the  properties  of  soils  and 
elective  courses  on  methods  of  investigation  with  soils  and  with  crops,  plant 
food  in  the  soil  (with  a  series  of  pot  experiments),  production  and  movement  of 
crops  as  affecting  prices,  and  sugar  beet  culture.  Instruction  was  by  lectures 
and  laboratory  practice,  with  use  of  reference  books  and  experiment  station  litera¬ 
ture.  There  were  special  laboratories  for  field  crops,  soils  and  seeds.  About 
50  acres  of  land  were  used  for  purposes  of  instruction,  in  addition  to  the  extensive 
experimental  fields. 

At  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science  of  Ohio  State  University 
the  course  in  agronomy  was  preceded  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  by  in¬ 
struction  in  agricultural  chemistry,  physiological  and  economic  botany,  plant 
pathology  and  horticulture.  In  the  course  in  agricultural  chemistry  there  was  in¬ 
struction  regarding  the  composition  of  cultural  plants,  soils  and  fertilizers; 
soil  exhaustion  and  amelioration;  barnyard  manure,  its  sources  and  preservation; 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  methods  of  determining  the  needs  of  soils,  etc. 

Under  plant  pathology  the  fungus  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  and  their  prevention 
were  main  features  of  the  course.  The  courses  in  agronomy  were  given  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  agriculture  and  the  instructor  in  agronomy  and  included  two  elementary 
courses  in  junior  year  and  two  advanced  elective  courses  in  senior  year.  There 
was  first  an  elementary  course  in  soils.  This  included  lectures  and  recitations 
on  the  origin,  formation,  kinds  and  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  im¬ 
provement  by  cultivation,  fertilization,  drainage  and  irrigation.  There  were 
laboratory  practicums  once  a  week  on  physical  properties  of  soils  and  mechanical 
analyses.  The  elementary  course  in  farm  crops  dealt  in  a  similar  way  with  the 
history,  production,  cultivation,  harvesting  and  marketing  of  farm  crops  and  there 
were  nracticums  with  growing  and  aried  specimens  of  grasses,  clovers  and  other 
forage  crops.  The  advanced  course  in  soils  consisted  of  lectures  and  recitations 
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ince  a  week  on  the  physical  properties  of  soils;  the  relation  of  soils  to  heat,  air 
and  moisture;  the  effect  of  fertilizers  on  soil  structure  and  fertility;  and  con¬ 
siderations  of  practical  methods  of  tillage,  as  affecting  crop  producing  power 
of  the  soil.  There  were  laboratory  ana  field  experiments  during  two  periods 
each  week.  The  advanced  course  in  farm  crops  dealt  similarly  with  the  effect  of 
climate,  soil  and  markets  on  the  distribution  and  adaptation  of  farm  crops  in 
.the  United  States,  the  best  methods  of  crop  production  and  the  consumption  of 
farm  crops,  with  practicums  twice  a  week.  The  soil  physics  laboratory  was  equipped 
with  special  apparatus,  much  of  which  had  been  devised  at  the  college.  There 
was  also  a  large  glass  house  with  tracks,  trucks  and  pots  for  tests  with  soils  and 


fertilizers.  Mechanical  analyses  of  typical  soils  were  made.  In  the  study  of 

I  crops  large  use  was  made  of  dried  specimens  and  a  grass  garden.  Observations  and 
studies  were  also  made  on  the  college  farm. 

At  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois  out  of 
130  credits  required  for  graduation  lb  were  required  to  be  in  agronomy  and  there 
were  also  elective  courses  in  that  subject.  In  the  department  of  agronomy  15 

!  courses  were  offered  (not  including  those  in  farm  mechanics),  in  drainage  and 
irrigation,  farm  crops  -  quality  and  improvement,  farm  crops  -  germination  and 
growth,  special  crops,  field  experiments,  soil  physics  and  management,  special 
problems  in  soil  physics,  soil  bacteriology,  fertilizers,  rotations  and  fertility, 
investigation  of  the  fertility  of  special  soils,  history  of  agriculture,  compara¬ 
tive  agriculture,  German  agricultural  readings,  special  work  in  drainage  and 
machinery,  investigation  and  thesis. 

The  department  of  agronomy  had  four  principal  divisions,  soil  fertility, 
soil  physics,  soil  bacteriology  and  farm  crops.  Instruction  was  by  the  labora¬ 
tory  method,  as  well  as  by  text-books,  lectures  and  reference  readings.  Two  well 
equipped  laboratories  were  provided  for  work  in  soil  fertility,  an  analytical 
laboratory  and  a  pot-culture  laboratory  in  a  greenhouse.  There  were  also  two 
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laboratories  for  soil  bacteriology  and  two  for  work  on  farm  crops.  Several  acres 
of  land  were  devoted  to  plat  experiments  by  the  students.  In  the  department  of 
agronomy  there  were  six  regular  instructors,  besides  several  student  assistants. 

The  number  of  teachers  and  investigators  in  the  field  of  agronomy  grew 
rapidly  during  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century.  According  to  Carle ton  in  1900 
there  were  three  agronomists  at  the  land- grant  colleges,  in  190h  there  were  50 
and  in  1908  there  were  99.  That  year  about  as  many  more  were  employed  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  technical  workers  in  a  field 
which  by  that  time  was  fairly  well  defined  formed  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy 
on  December  31,  1907.  The  two  great  divisions  of  the  subject  were  represented  in 
the  choice  of  the  principal  officers.  M.  A.  Carleton  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  who  dealt  with  farm  crops,  was  elected  president,  and  Thomas  L.  Lyon, 
who  in  1906  had  been  irade  professor  of  soil  technology  at  Cornell  University,  was 
elected  secretary.  Through  its  proceedings,  which  were  published  in  4  volumes 
(1909-1912),  and  its  Journal  issued  continuously  since  that  time,  this  society 
has  contributed  much  toward  the  systematization  of  agronomy  and  the  classification 
and  development  of  its  various  divisions.  At  its  meetings  there  have  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  papers  and  discussions  on  courses  of  study  ana  the  progress 
of  the  science  as  shown  in  the  technical  papers  has  suggested  many  items  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  later  courses  of  study  in  this  field. 

During  this  period  the  study  of  soils  was  profoundly  affected  by  the 
physical  researches  of  such  investigators  as  King  and  Whitney  and  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  soil  bacteriology.  This  led  to  the  classification  of  soils  on  a  much 
broader  basis  than  had  been  attempted  by  the  geologists  and  chemists.  The  elabora¬ 
tion  of  soil  surveys  and  the  beginning  of  conducting  them  on  a  nation-wide  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  in  soil  work  on  the  part  o±  both  teacners  and  students.  The  revxval 
of  the  Mendel ian  theory  gave  greatly  increased  interest  to  the  study  of  plant 
breeding.  Studies  of  methods  of  conducting  plat  experiments  (such  as  ear-row 
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plantings  and  the  centgener  method),  devices  for  seed-testing,  the  development  of 
a  system  of  seed  inspection,  the  treating  of  seeds  and  plants  to  prevent  diseases, 
the  devising  of  methods  and  score  cards  for  the  judging  of  grain  are  examples  of  the 
things  hy  which  the  programs  of  courses  on  farm  crops  were  improved  and  enriched. 

Horticulture  and  Botany 

In  the  early  days  of  the  agricultural  colleges  the  work  in  Botany  was  often 
organically  associated  with  that  in  horticulture.  The  first  of  the  colleges  to 
develop  horticulture  as  a  separate  subject  were  those  in  Michigan  (IB67),  Hew  York 
(1874),  Ohio  (1876)  and  Iowa  (1876).  As  research  and  instruction  in  plant  physiology 
and  pathology  developed  the  relations  between  courses  in  botany  and  horticulture  be¬ 
came  in  some  respects  more  intimate;  even  though  work  in  these  lines  was  given  in 
separate  departments.  This  intimacy  was  recognized  in  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  when  in  1892  a  section  on  horticulture  and  botany  was  established.  For 
several  years  this  section  dealt  principally  with  subject-matter  relating  to  plant 
pathology.  However,  in  1895  the  section  was  represented  in  the  general  session  of 
the  association  by  a  paper  on  the  teaching  of  horticulture.  From  this  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  it  appeared  that  only  in  a  few  colleges  was  there  much  labora¬ 
tory  or  practical  work  connected  with  the  courses  in  horticulture.  Interest  in 
practice  work  in  laboratories,  greenhouses  and  fields  was  promoted  by  this  section 
during  the  next  few  years  by  papers  describing  what  was  done  in  some  States.  In  the 

general  course  in  agriculture  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture 

(554) 

in  1897  horticulture  and  forestry  were  allotted  180  hours . A  In  1902  the  report  of 
the  Section  on  Horticulture  and  Botany  showed  that  in  most  of  the  colleges  horticul¬ 
tural  instruction  began  with  the  sophomore  year  and  that  there  was  a  decided  movement 

(635) 

to  emphasize  laboratory  and  field  work  and  "to  replace  the  lecture  with  the  practicum. 

A  committee  of  this  section  reported  in  1905  in  favor  of  dividing  the  180  hours 
assigned  to  horticulture  in  the  general  horticultural  course  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  as  follows:  Propagation  20,  pomology  50,  olericulture  50, 
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floriculture  30,  landscape  horticulture  30.  They  also  advised  that  the  study  of 

the 

horticulture  should  begin  before -ar  senior  year  in  order  to  give  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  elective  courses  in  that  subject,  most  of  which  were  given  in  the  last 

two  years. 

A  schedule  for  a  horticultural  course,  parallel  with  that  in  general  agricul¬ 
ture,  was  also  given.  This  provided  270  hours  of  botany,  equally  divided  between 
the  first  three  years,  175  hours  of  electives  in  senior  year,  and  horticulture  as 
follows:  sophomores,  propagation  60  hours;  juniors,  pomology  120;  olericulture  120; 
seniors,  pomology  80,  floriculture  75,  landscape  gardening,  60,  forestry  40.  A  table 
was  given,  showing  the  number  of  required  and  elective  hours  in  horticulture  at  9  col¬ 
leges.  The  required  hours  varied  from  none  at  the  New  York  College  to  266  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  aggregate  number  of  hours  of  electives  in  the  different  colleges  were 
as  follows:  Hew  York  360,  Illinois  900,  California  130,  Michigan  430,  Pennsylvania  342, 
Missouri  162,  Massachusetts  638,  Ohio  450,  New  Hampshire  270. 

The  statistics  of  the  land- grant  colleges  show  that  in  1903  there  were  in 
the  separate  horticultural  courses  of  four  years  539  students  and  in  short  courses 
367.  For  some  reason  the  number  of  students  specializing  in  horticulture  declined 
for  several  years  and  in  1909  there  were  158  in  the  four-year  course,  and  233  in 
short  courses.  Then  the  number  began  to  rise  again  and  in  1911  there  were  243 
in  the  four-year  course  and  565  in  short  courses. 

As  specialization  proceeded  in  the  agricultural  colleges  separate  depart¬ 
ments  of  horticulture  were  provided  and  then  during  the  period  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  professorships  were  created  for  different  branches  of  horticulture.  Pomology 
most  commonly  received  this  recognition.  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
established  a  Division  of  Horticulture,  with  separate  departments  of  pomology, 

floriculture  and  landscape  gardening. 
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Relatively  little  attention  was  given  to  instruction  in  vegetable  growing 
prior  to  1908,  though  Bailey's  Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  the  first  text¬ 
book  on  this  subject  for  college  students,  appeared  in  1901.  In  1908  "there  were 
not  more  than  four  or  five  vegetable  specialists  in  the  colleges."  Prom  that  time 
interest  in  this  subject  increased.  "In  1912  five  institutions  offered  for  four- 
year  students  as  many  as  three  to  five  courses  in  vegetable  gardening,  9  offered 
two  courses  and  21  offered  single  courses. 

When  investigations  in  plant  pathology  led  to  the  invention  of  practical 
methoas  of  control  of  plant  diseases  through  spraying,  seed  treatment,  etc. 
much  attention  was  often  given  to  these  matters  in  connection  with  courses  in 
horticulture,  though  the  broader  and  more  technical  phases  of  this  subject  were 
usually  treated  in  the  department  of  botany  or  one  of  its  subdivisions. 

In  1887  Joseph  C.  Arthur  began  service  at  Purdue  University  as  professor 
of  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology. 

Forestry 

As  late  as  1897  the  only  instruction  in  forestry  in  American  colleges 
consisted  of  lectures  on  dendrology  and  forest  geography  in  connection  with  courses 
in  botany  and  similar  work,  together  with  some  practical  matters  connected  with 
the  growing  of  ornamental  trees  and  farm  woodlots,  in  horticultural  courses. 

The  first  professional  school  of  forestry  was  established  at  Cornell 
University  in  1898  and  about  the  same  time  the  private  school  at  Biltmore,  North 
Carolina,  was  organized.  The  following  year  the  Pinchot  family  endowed  the  Forest 
School  in  connection  with  the  Scientific  School  at  Yale  University.  Meanwhile 
the  National  Government  had  entered  on  the  policy  of  making  reservations  of 
large  areas  of  public  land  for  forests  and  parks  and  these  reserves  were  administered 
by  the  Interior  Department. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Forestry  Division  under 
Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow  and  later  Gifford  Pinchot,  was  broadly  stimulating  interest  in  the 
study  of  forest  problems.  By  1900  there  were  State  offices  for  forest  work  in  13 
States.  The  American  Forestry  Association,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

James  Wilson,  as  president,  was  in  active  operation.  That  year  some  instruction  in 
forestry  was  reported  from  land-grant  and  other  colleges  in  39  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  College  Association  in  1905  a  resolution 
was  passed  urging  "that  the  national  forestry  policy  of  this  country  should  include 
provision  for  education  and  experimentation  in  forestry  by  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  of  the  different  States  and  Territories." 

In  1905  the  management  of  the  National  Forest  Reserves  was  transferred 
from  the  Interior  Department  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  became  the  Forest  Service. 

Unaer  the  broad  conservation  policy  of  President  Roosevelt  the  area  of  the 
National  Forests  was  greatly  increased.  Considerable  areas  of  private  forests  were 
also  put  under  management  recommended  by  the  Forest  Service.  While  in  1898  the 
Division  of  Forestry  employed  only  eleven  persons,  of  whom  two  were  professional 
foresters,  in  1905  the  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  numbered  821,  of  whom  153 
were  professional  foresters  and  in  1909  there  were  2,012  employees.  There  were 
also  many  persons  employed  in  forestry  work  in  other  ways. 

One  result  of  this  expansion  of  forestry  work  was  much  greater  interest 
in  forestry  instruction  in  educational  institutions.  Students  flocked  into  the 
forestry  classes  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  Civil  Service  examinations  or 
other  opportunities  for  work  in  this  line.  Whereas  in  1907  the  reports  of  the  land- 

grant  colleges  showed  114  students  in  four-year  courses  in  forestry  and  79  in  short 

in 

courses,  in  1911  there  were  449  in  the  long  courses  and  411  the  short  courses. 
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The  Civil  Service  Examinations  for  the  Forest  Service  helped  to  set  standards 
for  the  courses  in  forestry  in  thecollege.  Further  effort  in  this  direction  was 
made  at  a  conference  held  in  Washington  in  1908,  in  which  15  universities  and 
colleges  participated.  A  committee,  of  which  Henry  S.  Graves  was  chairman, 
formulated  a  plan  for  the  standardization  of  education  in  forestry  and  made  a 

report  at  a  second  conference  in  1911.  It  soon  appeared  that  thorough  professional 

% 

training  in  forestry  was  expensive  for  the  colleges  and  required  more  than  under¬ 
graduate  work,  and  that  the  number  of  positions  open  to  the  students  in  the  advanced 
courses  was  quite  limited.  It  therefore  seemed  best  to  most  of  the  colleges  to 
confine  their  forestry  work  to  such  courses  as  would  prepare  men  for  positions  as 
rangers  and  other  subordinate  work  in  forest  services,  or  fit  farmers  to  properly 
manage  their  woodlots. 

In  an  article  on  Forest  Education,  by  Henry  S.  Graves  and  R.  Zon  of  the 
Forest  Service,  published  in  1911,  the  schools  teaching  forestry  were  put  into 
four  groups:  (1)  Graduate  schools,  including  the  Yale  Forest  School,  Course  of 
Forestry  at  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  School  of 
Applied  Science  at  Harvard  University;  (2)  Undergraduate  schools  at  the  Universities 
of  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Washington;  Colorado  College,  Biltmore,  N.  C.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Forest  Academy  and  land-grant  colleges  in  11  States;  (3)  ranger  schools, 
including  a  number  of  short  courses  in  undergraduate  schools;  (4)  courses  in  Forestry 
in  21  land- grant  colleges  and  3  others;  and  (o)  6  secondary  schools.  In  1910,  144 
normal  schools  were  also  reported  as  giving  some  instruction  in  forestry. 

Animal  Husbandry 

In  1899  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Instruction  presented  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Agricultural  Colleges  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  zootechny  framed  with  refer  - 
ence  to  its  incorporation  in  the  four-year  college  course  in  agriculture.  The  term 
zootechny  had  been  adopted  from  foreign  usage,  particularly  in  Germany,  as  indicating 
more  definitely  the  scientific  character  of  this  course  but  this  term  did  not  acquire 
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general  usage  in  the  colleges  in  this  country,  the  more  easily  understood  expression 
'•animal  husbandry"  being  commonly  used.  The  committee  defined  zootechny  as  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  production  of  animals  useful  to  man  (exclusive  of  the 
diseases  of  animals  usually  taught  in  a  separate  department  under  the  head  of 
veterinary  science).  The  animal  was  to  be  studied  in  a  general  way  under  anatomy, 
physiology  and  management  which  included  animal  types,  breeding,  feeding,  hygiene 
and  systems  of  management.  "Animal  production  in  agriculture  has  for  its  object 
the  securing  and  growing  of  animals  which,  in  themselves  or  in  their  products,  are 
best  suited  to  the  uses  of  man."  The  useful  animals  were  classified  under  mammals, 
birds,  fishes,  beneficial  insects  and  such  animals  as  frogs,  oysters  and  snails. 

Then  followed  the  principles  governing  the  choice  and  breeding  of  animals,  types 
and  breeds  of  different  kinds  of  animals,  principles  of  feeding,  practice  in  feeding 
different  kinds  of  animals,  principles  of  hygiene  and  management  end  practice  in 
the  management  of  different  kinds  of  animals.  The  co.nmittee,  however,  stated  that 
there  were  "some  important  considerations  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  teaching 
the  principles  of  the  different  branches  of  zootechny  together  before  taking  up  the 
application  of  any  of  them  to  different  kinds  of  animals."  By  this  time  animal 
husbandry  had  an  important  place  in  the  general  agricultural  course  and  through  the 
elective  system  students  had  opportunities  for  specializing  in  breeding,  feeding  or 
maragement  or  on  particular  kinds  of  animals. 

In  animal  husbandry  much  interest  was  developed  in  the  study  of  types  and 
breeds  of  different  kinds  of  animals.  Some  of  the  colleges  acquired  considerable 
numbers  of  animals  of  different  kinds  and  breeds.  Purebred  stock  was  brought  into 
the  college  herds  and  the  animals  often  had  excellent  records.  Great  importance 
was  attached  to  the  judging  of  animals  and  students  were  given  much  practice  in 
this  work,  which  was  also  promoted  on  a  wide  scale  by  competitive  tests.  More  atten¬ 
tion  was  also  given  to  studies  of  the  principles  of  breeding  and  these  studies  were 
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stimulated,  by  the  experiments  in  breeding  conducted  at  many  of  the  experiment  stations. 
Instruction  in  feeding  was  put  on  a  quite  strictly  scientific  basis  and  much  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  compounding  and  use  of  rations  for  different  purposes.  The 
preparation,  storage  and  use  of  silage  and  the  kinas  of  crops  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose  were  carefully  considered.  Many  colleges  undertook  the  preparation  of 
animals  for  exhibition  at  fairs  and  their  success  in  competition  with  practical 
livestock  men,  notably  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago,  undoubtedly 
increased  the  prestige  of  the  colleges  among  farmers  and  greatly  stimulated  the 
interest  of  students  in  animal  husbandry.  Some  of  the  colleges  employed  special 
instructors  for  different  kinds  of  animals.  This  was  particularly  true  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  dairy  cattle.  In  some  institutions  dairy  husbandry  was  united  with  dairy 
manufacture  in  a  single  department.  In  most  colleges  there  was  some  instruction 
regarding  poultry,  and  in  some  cases  a  separate  poultry  department  was  established. 

Both  meat  and  egg  production  were  studied,  as  well  as  breeding  for  these  purposes 
and  there  was  training  and  practice  in  caponizing,  treatment  of  diseases,  use  of 
incubators  and  brooders,  construction  of  poultry  houses,  etc. 

Agrotechny 

While  no  college  organized  a  department  of  agrotechny  there  was  more  or 
less  instruction  in  scientific  or  agricultural  departments  of  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  on  subjects  within  that  field  and  particularly  with  reference  to  those 
matters  which  were  locally  important.  These  included  such  things  as  sugar  making, 
vegetable  ana  animal  oils,  vinegar,  concentrated  foods  and  feeds,  canned  goods, 
textiles,  leather,  fertilizers,  etc. 

Dairying 

In  many  States  dairying  was  sufficiently  important  to  bring  about  a  sepa¬ 
rate  department  for  that  subject.  And  in  some  cases  this  was  subdivided  and  a 

number  of  specialists  employed  as  instructors.  Interest  in  dairying  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  invention  of  the  Babcock  milk  tester  in  1890  and  the  growing 
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movement  lor  the  establishment  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  the  increase 
of  scientific  knowledge,  particularly  in  bacteriology,  regarding  the  requirements 
lor  the  sanitary  handling  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  and  the  consequent 
control  measures  under  public  laws  and  regulations.  Thus  there  was  offered  a  broad 
opportunity  for  the  agricultural  colleges  to  do  useful  public  service  through  in¬ 
struction  in  farm  dairying  and  also  through  the  training  of  managers  ana  operators 
of  the  milk  business  and  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese  ana  ice  cream,  as  well  as 
of  public  officials  for  the  inspection  services  relating  to  dairy  products. 

A  general  course  in  dairying  as  a  part  of  the  four-year  agricultural  course 
was  formulated  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  in  1900.  This  in¬ 
cluded  the  raw  material  (milk),  its  source,  standard,  handling  and  uses;  milk  and 
cream  for  consumption  (preparation  for  sale,  and  delivery  and  sale);  butter  and 
cheese  making  (processes  ana  equipment);  butter  and  cheese  properties,  standard, 
handling,  marketing  and  uses. 

Special  courses  in  the  science  and  practice  of  dairying  had  already  been 
established  at  a  few  colleges  and  these  were  increased  in  number  and  variety  in 
after  years.  In  some  cases  the  dairy  department  was  run  largely  on  a  commercial 

I 

basis  for  the  production,  purchase  and  delivery  of  milkand  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  other  dairy  products.  The  practical  study  of  economic  problems  relating  to  an 
agricultural  industry  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  some  of  the  dairy  departments 
of  these  colleges. 

The  equipment  of  the  dairy  departments  often  included  much  scientific  apparatus 
for  chemical,  physical  and  bacteriological  studies  and  outfits  of  machinery  and  other 
appliances  on  a  scale  approximating  those  of  commercial  concerns.  In  some  institu¬ 
tions  special  buildings  were  erected  for  the  dairy  departments. 


t 


Rural  Engineering 

Eor  Rural  Engineering  as  part  of  a  general  course  in  agriculture  the  Committee 

(635) 

on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  outlined  a  tentative  syllabus  in  1900. AThis  subject 
was  then  defined  as  "the  science  and  art  of  laying  out  farms,  designing  and  con¬ 
structing  farm  buildings  and  works  including  water,  irrigation,  drainage  and  sewage 
systems  and  roads  and  the  construction  and  use  of  farm  machinery."  The  committee 
also  urged  the  "need  of  the  establishment  of  thorough  courses  in  rural  engineering 
|  in  some  of  our  higher  institutions,  in  order  that  well-trained  rural  engineers  may 
'  be  produced  to  act  as  leaders  in  the  advancement  of  engineering  enterprises  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture." 

In  1901  the  committee  again  called  the  attention  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  to  this  subject,  pointing  out  that  up  to  this  time  "there  has 
been  comparatively  little  development  of  courses  in  rural  engineering  in  our  colleges 
and  universities"  though  there  were  beginnings  of  such  courses  at  a  few  institutions. 
"For  example,  a  department  of  irrigation  has  recently  been  established  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  specie!  courses  in  irriga¬ 
tion  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College."  Irrigation  was  a  live  subject  at  this 
time  because  of  its  growing  development  in  the  West.  The  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  through  its  Irrigation  Investigations  begun  in  1898  and  extended 
to  both  arid  and  humid  regions,  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  colleges,  were 
stimulating  interest  in  this  matter  in  these  institutions.  This  came  to  a  head  at  the 
meeting  of  the  association  in  1902  when  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  the 
U.  S. Department  of  Agriculture,  are  broadening  their  work  relating  to  irrigation 
and  farm  machinery  and  other  lines  of  agricultural  engineering,  and  there  is 
pressing  need  of  the  more  definite  formation  of  plans  for  this  work:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  make  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
a  standing  committee  on  agricultural  engineering,  to  consist  ox  five  members, 
and  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  cooperate  witn  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  promoting  education  and  research  along  the  different  lines 

of  agricultural  engineering."  (635) 
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The  committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  was  W.  E.  Stone  of  Indiana, 

A.  R.  Whitson  of  Wisconsin,  C.  S.  Murkland  of  New  Hampshire,  S.  Fortier  of  Montana, 
and  Elwood  Mead  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  They  made  a  report  in  1903 
showing  the  opportunities  for  education  and  research  in  the  different  branches  of 
agricultural  engineering  and  recommended  "the  creation  of  separate  departments  of 
rural  engineering  in  the  colleges."  That  year  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  describes  courses  in  various  branches  of  rural  engineering  at  the 
College  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  New  York.  In  Wisconsin  where  in¬ 
struction  in  this  subject  had  been  given  for  several  years  in  the  department  of 
agricultural  physics  the  State  legislature  had  made  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for 
a  farm  engineering  building  and  an  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  engineering 
had  been  appointed.  At  the  Iowa  College  a  department  of  farm  mechanics  had  recently 
been  established  and  a  substantial  building  erected  for  its  use. 

(Vol .  15,  p.  219) 

The  work  of  this  department  was  described  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record,  as 
follows: 

"The  aim  will  be  to  make  the  collegiate  course  thoroughly  practical. 

Students  will  be  trained  in  the  fundamental  principles  if  construction  of 
farm  machinery,  and  in  setting  up,  operating,  and  adjusting  of  various 
kinds  of  implements.  Besides  farm  machinery,  the  department  embraces  in¬ 
struction  in  farm  drainage,  road  construction,  irrigation,  planning  farm 
buildings,  mechanical  drawing, carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and  horseshoeing. 
Courses  are  provided  in  farm  and  field  machinery,  in  farm  power  machinery, 
in  drainage,  and  farm  buildings,  and  opportunity  is  offered  for  postgraduate 
work.  A  number  of  postgraduate  students  are  taking  farm  mechanics  this  year 
as  a  major  study,  with  the  expectation  of  fitting  themselves  for  teaching 
this  subject,  and  many  inquiries  are  being  received  from  prospective  students." 

In  1904  125  students  were  enrolled  in  this  department  of  the  lows  College, 
and  Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  were  added  to  the  list  of  States  in  which 
instruction  in  this  subject  was  given.  Special  buildings  for  this  work  had  been 
erected  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska..  In  1905  the  Committee  on  Rural  Engineering  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  more  adequate  attention  to  this  subject  in  the  colleges  in 
general  and  advised  that  a  few  institutions  should  establish  independent  departments 
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of  rural  engineering  to  be  manned  by  persons  with  engineering  training,  who  should  be 
given  full  professorial  rank.  The  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers , was 
organized  in  December,  1907,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  1906  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  reported 
that  at  least  32  colleges  were  offering  ” some  instruction  which  may  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  ’Rural  Engineering'.” 

"The  amount  and  quality  of  this  instruction  varies  widely,  and  the 
fact  that  this  branch  of  agricultural  education  is  at  present  in  an  extremely 
unsystematic  and  unpedagogic  state  is  impressed  by  a  study  of  the  data  at 
hand.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  nomenclature  of  subjects  taught  and  no 
common  understanding  as  to  their  scope  or  application.”  (649) 

This  committee  in  1908  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
l  between  a  short  course  in  agricultural  engineering  as  a  part  of  the  general  course  in 

agriculture  and  a  long  professional  course  for  the  training  of  engineers  qualified  to 

. 

pursue  some  branch  of  rural  engineering.  In  1910  Iowa  State  College  offered  a 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  agricultural 
engineering.  For  the  most  part  the  agricultural  colleges  have  been  content  to  give 
limited  courses  in  this  subject.  Only  a  few  colleges  have  erected  special  buildings 
for  this  work  or  offered  degree  courses  in  rural  engineering. 

Rural  Economics 

Rural  economics  was  recognized  as  a  division  of  the  science  of  agriculture 
in  the  first  report  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  in  1896  and  in 
1897  was  given  60  hours  out  of  a  total  of  486  hours  allotted  to  agriculture  in  the 
general  course  of  study.  A  brief  syllabus  was  presented  in  1900,  giving  the  follow¬ 
ing  definition:  "Rural  Economics  treats  of  agriculture  as  a  means  for  the  production, 
presefvation  and  distribution  of  wealth  by  the  use  of  land  for  the  growing  of  plants 
and  animals.  It  may  include  the  development  of  agriculture  as  a  business  (history 
of  agriculture),  as  well  as  the  facts  and  principles  ot  farm  management  under 
present  conditions.  "  (635) 
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The  early  treatment  of  this  subject  by  this  committee  was  evidently  crude 
and  tentative.  In  its  first  report  the  subject  is  expressed  alternatively  as 
“rural  economy  or  farm  management"  and  in  the  syllabus  the  two  main  divisions  of 
rural  economics  are  said  to  be  history  of  agriculture  and  farm  management,  unaer 
which  marketing  is  one  of  the  subdivisions.  However,  these  reports  stimulated 
interest  in  this  subject  and  helped  the  movement  for  greater  recognition  of  the 
economic  problems  of  agriculture  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  There  had  been 


some  teaching  of  subjects  in  the  field  of  rural  economics  in  these  colleges  from 


the  beginning  but  for  the  most  part  this  was  incidental  and  not  well  organized. 


In  1901  the  committee  again  called  attention  to  this  subject  as  follows: 


"As  yet  there  has  been  comparatively  little  development  of  distinct 
courses  in  rural  engineering  and  rural  economics  in  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Beginnings  of  such  courses  have  been  made  at  a  few  institutions. 

For  example,  a  department  of  irrigation  has  recently  been  established  at 
the  University  of  California  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  special 
courses  in  irrigation  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College.  There  has  also 
been  some  provision  for  lectures  on  agricultural  economics  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  our  .stronger  agricultural  institutions 
will  soon  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  establishment  of  courses  in  rural 
engineering  ana  rural  economics.  These  subjects  embrace  matters  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  our  agriculture,  and  their  serious  consideration  in  our  higher 
institutions  for  agricultural  education  may  do  much  to  promote  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  agriculture.  We  need  to  broaden  our  agricultural  courses  along  these 
two  general  lines."  (635) 


By  1903  the  beginnings  of  distinct  courses  on  the  economic  problems  of  agricul¬ 
ture  were  in  operation  in  colleges  in  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts  and  some  other  States. 

At  the  Ohio  State  University  a  course  on  the  history  of  agriculture  and  rural  economics 

was  offered  and  Prof.  H.  C.  Price,  who  succeeded  T.  F.  Hunt  as  dean  of  the  College  of 

Department 

Agriculture,  was  also  .designated  professor  of  rural  economy.  In  the  -College  of  Agri- 
culture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  course  in  "agricultural  economics"  was 
offered.  In  the  reorganized  curriculum  of  the  Hew  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


at  Cornell  University  rural  economy  was  given  as  one  of  the  main  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  courses  were  offered  in  farm  accounting  ana  the  economics  and  history  of 


agriculture. 


At  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  courses  in 


645 


farm  management  and  rural  economics  were  given  and  President  Butterfield  prepared 
for  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  1903  an  outline  of  a  short 

course  in  agricultural  economics  suitable  for  incorporation  in  the  general  college 

(538) 

course  in  agriculture .  That  report  also  contained  an  article  describing  the  courses 
in  rural  economics  in  European  agricultural  schools.  At  that  time  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor, 
in  his  capacity  as  instructor  in  commerce  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  giving 
a  course  in  agricultural  economics.  Meanwhile  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  was 
studying  legal  and  economic  problems  in  connection  with  its  Irrigation  Investiga¬ 
tions  and  in  1905  Dr.  Taylor  was  employed  in  this  work.  This  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  begin  a  department  of  rural  economics  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record,  with 
Dr.  Taylor  as  editor.  The  same  year  his  book  entitled  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Agricultural  Economics"  was  published. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  December,  1903,  a  session  of  the  Section  on  Social  and  Economic 
Science  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  ecohomic  aspects  of  agriculture.  Papers 
were  read  by  Dr»  Taylor  on  Agricultural  Economics;  W.  M.  Hays  of  Minnesota  on 
Improvement  in  Farm  Management;  C.  F.  Curtiss  of  Iowa  on  The  Economic  Functions  of 
Live  Stock;  and  H.  Sherrard  on  The  Function  of  Forestry  in  the  New  Agriculture. 

When  the  problem  of  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  became  acute  and 

« 

President  Roosevelt  called  the  great  conference  on  this  subject  at  the  White  House 
in  May,  1908,  the  very  great  economic  importance  of  agriculture  was  stressed  in  the 
discussions  at  this  conference.  The  year  before  at  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  the  President  had  declared  that  the  problem  of  the 
farm  was  much  more  than  the  growing  of  crops  and  live  stock. 

"The  problem  of  production  has  not  ceased  to  be  fundamental  but  it  is  no 
longer  final;  just  as  learning  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  are  fundamental 
but  are  no  longer  the  final  ends  of  education.  We  hope  ultimately  to  double 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  and  corn  per  acre;  it  will  be  a  great  achievement; 
but  it  is  even  more  import an 6 o  double  the  desirability,  comfort,  and  standing 
of  the  farmer’s  life.  "  (635) 
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Following  up  this  matter  in  August  1908  he  appointed  the  Commission  on 
Country  Life.  In  making  this  appointment  he  said: 

“The  farmers  have  hitherto  had  less  than  their  full  share  of  public 
attention  along  the  lines  of  business  and  social  life.  There  is  too  much 
belief  among  all  our  people  that  the  prizes  of  life  lie  away  from  the  farm. 

I  am  therefore  anxious  to  bring  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
question  of  securing  better  business  and  better  living  on  the  farm,  whether 
by  cooperation  between  farmers  for  buying,  selling,  and  borrowing,  by  pro¬ 
moting  social  advantages  and  opportunities  inthe  country,  or  by  any  other 
legitimate  means  that  will  help  to  make  the  country  life  more  gainful,  more 
attractive,  and  fuller  of  opportunties,  pleasures,  ana  rewards  for  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  farms.  "  (531) 

The  commission  consisted  of  Dean  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  chairman;  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  editor  of  Wallaces*  Farmer; 
president  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College; 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service;  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page, 
editor  of  World's  Work;  Mr.  William  A.  Beard  of  California;  ana  Mr.  Charles  S. 

Barrett  of  Georgia.  Dr.  E.  W.  Allen  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  acted 
as  its  executive  secretary. 

“The  purpose  of  the  commission,  as  stated  in  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  transmitting  the  report  of  the  commission,  was  'not  to  help  the 
farmer  to  raise  better  crops,  but  to  call  his  attention  to  opportunities 
for  better  business  ana  better  living  on  the  farm.  11  (531) 

In  commenting  on  the  work  of  this  commission  an  editorial  in  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Record  (Vol.  20,  p.  60)  stated  that  it  “broadly  emphasizes  the  need, 
hitherto  chiefly  felt  within  a  comparatively  narrow  circle,  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  our  agricultural  colleges  ana  the  State  and  National  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  So  far  these  institutions  have  directed  their  energies  mainly  toward  stimu¬ 
lating  agricultural  production." 

“The  time  has  now  come  for  exact  and  comprehensive  studies  of  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  agricultural  communities." 

“The  awakening  of  interest  in  the  economic  and  social  problems  of 
agricultural  communities  which  is  bound  to  follow  the  inquiries  of  the 
Commission  on  Country  Life  will  have  only  a  transient  etfect  unless  it  is 
succeeded  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  institutions  for  the  study  of 

such  problems  and  the  preparation  of  experts  in  these  lines.  */hen  we 
cons  icier  the  vast  extent  of  our  country  and  the  vanea  character  ana  environ¬ 
ment  of  our  agricultural  people  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  complex  economi^  and  social  problems  of  different 
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regions  can  be  reached  until  after  many  years  spent  in  the  most  careful 
study  of  local  conditions  by  thoroughly  trained  experts.  At  present  we 
have  neither  the  facts  nor  the  experts. 

To  secure  the  experts  it  will  be  necessary  to  broaden  the  work  of 
our  agricultural  colleges  and  build  up  in  them  strong  departments  of 
agricultural  economics  and  sociology.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  but  present  provision  for  such  studies  is  wholly  inadequate. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  same  process  of  evolution  must  go  on  in  these  de¬ 
partments  as  has  occurred  in  the  departments  for  agricultural  production. 

First,  a  few  men  will  roughly  block  out  the  problems  and  attempt  instruction 
on  them.  Then  the  need  of  research  will  be  apparent,  and  fragmentary  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  made  in  this  line.  But  the  departments  of  instruction  in 
agricultural  economics  and  sociology  will  never  be  in  satisfactory  condition 
until  agencies  for  systematic  research  in  these  lines  are  established  and 
have  done  considerable  work. 

Herein  lies  a  great  opportunity  for  the  National  and  State  departments  of 
agriculture  anathe  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  all  these 
agencies  which  alone  will  secure  the  best  results." 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  this  article  the  work  in  rural  economics 

in  the  agricultural  colleges  grew  slowly.  The  new  knowledge  necessary  as  a 

basis  for  strong  courses  in  this  subject  was  accumulated  in  only  small  measure 

prior  to  the  World  War  and  only  a  few  men  devoted  themselves  to  investigations 

in  this  field. 

A  group  of  men  whose  training  and  experience  had  been  chiefly  in  the 

% 

field  of  agronomy  undertook  studies  in  farm  management  and  following  some  foreign 
precedents  were  inclined  to  regard  this  subject  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge 
outside  of  rural  economics.  Discussion  of  this  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
courses  in  rural  economics  arose  in  the  colleges.  Finally  the  suggestion  was  made 

v 

that  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  should  report  on 
"terminology,  lines  of  cleavage  and  content  of  courses"  relating  "to  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products."  The  Committee 
on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  undertook  an  investigation  of  this  subject  in  1910. 

That  year  the  American  Farm  Management  Association  had  been  formed  and  had  "adopted 

in  a  tentative  way  an  analysis  of  the  rural  problems  as  outlined  by  President  Butter¬ 
field,  viz:  (1)  The  technical  aspect  -  farm  practice  or  agriculture;  (2)  the  business 

aspect  -  farm  administration  or  farm  management;  (3)  the  scientific  aspect  -  agricul- 
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tural  science;  (4)  the  industrial  aspect  -  agricultural  economy;  (5)  the  community 
aspect  -  rural  sociology."  This  was  taken  as  a  "basis  for  work  of  the  committee. 

The  views  of  a  number  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  agricultural  colleges  especially 
interested  in  rural  economics  and  farm  management  were  obtained  and  published. 

Foreign  works  on  these  subjects  were  also  examined.  The  following  statements  are 
taken  from  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  as  contained  in  its  report  in  1911: 

"It  is  apparent  from  the  communications  which  have  been  read  that  first, 
there  is  a  demand  that  the  line  of  cleavage  should  be  determined  between  the 
course  of  study  which  deals  with  the  economic  problems  in  agriculture  and  the 
courses  of  study  known  at  present  as  agronomy,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry, 
dairying,  and  rural  engineering,  and,  second,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion,  although  not  entirely  unanimous,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  subject 
matter  in  the  field  of  economics.  One  class  of  subjects  deals  with  the  farm 
as  a  unit;  the  other  deals  with  the  community  as  a  unit;  when  differentiated, 
the  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  first  class  of  problems  has  been  usually, 
but  not  always,  called  farm  management;  the  course  of  study  dealing  with  the 
second  has  perhaps  always  been  called  rural  economy  or  economics  or  agricul¬ 
tural  economics,  unless  further  subdivision  has  taken  place. 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  discussion  that,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
different  names  have  been  given  to  the  same  matter. 

The  subject  taught  or  investigated  under  the  head  of  farm  management, 
as  related  to  the  organization  and  management  of  individual  estates  devoted 
to  agriculture,  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  necessarily  involves 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  economics.  These  principles  constitute 
the  scientific  basis  of  farm  management  and  give  this  subject  its  only  just 
claim  for  consideration  as  having  a  pedagogical  value  entitling  it  to  a  place 
in  courses  of  study  or  a  scientific  standing  as  related  to  problems  of  investi¬ 
gation." 

"Some  teachers  and  investigators  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farming  and 
either  by  temperament  or  training  with  little  interest  in  philosophical  studies 
have  approached  the  economics  of  agriculture  from  the  standpoint  of  farm  practice. 
Some  even  maintain  that  it  is  the  only  scientific  way  of  approaching  the  subject. 

Other  workers  in  the  field,  thoroughly  trained  in  economic  theories,  but  per¬ 
haps  less  experienced  in  farm  methods,  have  developed  their  subject  largely 
from  the  philosophical  point  of  view." 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  ideal  to  be  desired  is  for  the  teacher  and  investigator 
to  bring  to  these  economic  problems  the  training  and  point  of  view  of  both  the 
economist  and  the  agriculturist.  The  present  discussion  regarding  the  respective 
fields  of  rural  economics  and  farm  management  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
agricultural  education  and  research,  if  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  fundamental 
importance  of  thorough  practical  and  scientific  training  for  teachers  and  in¬ 
vestigators  who  deal  with  the  complex  problems  of  rural  economics,  whether  these 
relate  to  the  rural  community  or  the  individual  farm." 

"Furthermore,  a  whole-hearted  attempt  should  be  made  to  develop  this  important 
branch  of  agricultural  study  in  all  our  agricultural  colleges.  At  least  one  man 
in  each  institution  should  devote  his  time  to  economic  problems  relating  to 
agriculture. " 
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"It  seems  desirable  to  use  the  term  rural  economics  as  applicable  to  the 
general  field  of  economics  in  its  relation  to  agriculture  and  rural  communit ies. 
The  term  farm  management  may  properly  be  restricted  to  that  phase  of  rural 
economics  which  deals  with  the  business  organization  and  direction  of  individual 
farm  enterprises,  or,  in  other  words,  deals  with  the  farm  as  a  unit. 

Rural  economics  is  preferable  to  agricultural  economics  because  the  former 
term  indicates  that  the  affairs  of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  the  individual 
farmer,  are  to  be  considered  under  this  head.  Rural  economics  or  economy  has 
for  a  long  time  been  used  in  this  sense  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  this  usage. 11 

"But  besides  the  more  general  courses  in  rural  economics  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  an  increasing  number  of  courses  treating  of  various  subdivisions  of  this 
subject,  in  addition  to  farm  management.  Such,  for  example,  would  be  courses  in 
farm  accounting,  cooperation  and  credit,  farm  labor,  markets  and  marketing, 
taxation,  etc. 

There  is  another  group  of  rural  problems  which  is  quite  clearly  differentiated 
from  rural  economics  and  forms  a  branch  of  social  science  or  sociology,  to  which 
the  name  of  rural  sociology  may  be  appropriately  applied.  Rural  law  and  legisla¬ 
tion,  history  of  agriculture,  and  comparative  agriculture  are  also  subjects 
more  or  less  distinct  and  separate.  For  the  present,  however,  it  may  be  desirable 
toput  such  subjects  in  some  other  department  in  order  that  some  attention  may  be 
given  them  in  the  scheme  of  college  courses  in  agriculture.  As  the  resources  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  increase  and  trained  specialists  along  these  lines  are 
available,  separate  chairs  should  be  established  to  represent  these  important 
subjects. 

Your  committee  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  developing  strong 
courses  in  rural  economics  and •  sociology  and  the  other  subjects  just  referred  to. 
These  all  involve  the  human  element  in  agriculture  and  country  life.  They  tend 
to  raise  the  college  courses  in  agriculture  above  the  materialistic  plane,  to 
emphasize  broadly  the  human  interest  that  properly  inheres  in  agricultural 
studies,  and  thus  to  inspire  both  faculties  and  students  in  our  agricultural 
colleges  with  a  higher  sense  of  the  wide  responsibilities  attaching  to  leadership 
in  agricultural  affairs.  Peaagogically  they  serve  to  show  that  agriculture  when 
broadly  treated  is  to  be  enrolled  among  the  humanities,  as  v/ell  as  the  sciences, 
and  ethically  they  point  out  the  vital  connection  between  agricultural  science 
and  the  welfare  of  rural  people  and  even  of  all  mankind."  (696) 

While  tfre  terminology  of  this  subject  has  since  varied  considerably  the  general 
arrangement  of  courses  in  rural  economics  has  proceeded  on  the  basis  suggested  in  the 
!  report  of  this  committee. 

In  1913  the  bibliographer  of  the  agricultural  college  association  reported  that 
courses  of  study  in  rural  economics  (often  combined  with  some  instruction  in  rural 
sociology)  had  been  organized  in  practically  all  the  agricultural  colleges  and  that 
outside  the  colleges  interest  in  these  subjects  was  very  widespread.  The  literature 
of  these  subjects  available  to  tea.chers  and  students  of  these  subjects  had  greatly 
increased.  A  list  of  123  books  and  other  separate  publications  presented  with  this 
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report  had  been  issued  between  1906  and  1913.  These  were  classified  as  follows: 

"36  under  the  general  subject  of  rural  economics,  11  under  land,  11  under  agricul¬ 
tural  labor,  17  under  agricultural  cooperation,  13  under  agricultural  credit  and 
land  banks,  9  under  farm  management,  and  30  under  rural  sociology."  A  list  of  7 
periodicals  dealing  largely  with  the  economic  phases  of  agriculture  was  submitted, 
together  with  a  list  of  8  other  periodicals  which  had  given  special  attention  to 
the  subject  at  various  times  within  the  last  few  years.  The  interest  manifested 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  state  experiment  stations  ms  illustrated 
by  an  incomplete  list  showing  60  circulars  and  bulletins  issued  by  the  former, 
and  52  by  the  latter  since  1906. 

Rural  Sociology 

As  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  progressed  and  they  came  into 
closer  touch  with  the  farming  people,  particularly  through  various  forms  of 
extension  work,  it  became  apparent  that  these  institutions  should  deal  with  the 
social  problems  of  the  rural  communities.  Many  of  these  problems  were  inter¬ 
related  with  economic  problems.  Therefore  the  courses  in  rural  economics  often 
dealt  to  a  certain  extent  with  social  matters.  Meanwhile  the  study  of  social 
problems  in  general  was  bringing  about  a  more  or  less  specialized  body  of  knowledge 
which  was  being  formulated  and  sometimes  taught  in  educational  institutions  under 
the  title  of  sociology.  It  naturally  occurred  to  some  students  of  this  new  science 
that  one  of  its  divisions  should  be  rural  sociology.  This  was  particularly  impressed 
on  President  K.  L.  Butterfield,  who  was  teaching  rural  economics  at  the  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  £rts.  When  he  was  asked  in  1903  to  prepare  an 
article  for  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  on  "agricultural  economics  as  a  subject 
of  study  in  the  agricultural  colleges"  he  included 

"a  plea  for  a  broader  view  of  the  question  and  for  urging  agricultural 
educators  to  consider  as  a  unit  the  whole  subject  of  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  we  may  call  rural  social  science,  and  therefore  to  permit  just 
as  much  attention  to  the  study  of  rural  sociology  as  to  the  study  of  agricul¬ 
tural  economics.  We  need  more  well-equipped  leaders  on  the  farm,  and  these 
leaders  will  find  that  the  questions  confronting  them  are  in  no  small  degree 
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sociological.  Farmers’  organizations,  better  common i cat  ion  in  rural  districts, 
the  country  school,  the  country  church,  all  the  broad  phases  of > agricultural 
education,  are  pressing  problems  in  each  farm  community.  They  need  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  trained  minds.  Viewed  in  all  broader  aspects,  these  sociological  ques¬ 
tions  are  of  the  greatest  importance.”  (538) 

Some  sociological  factors  influencing  the  industry  of  agriculture  are  as  follows: 

Movements  of  the  farm  population 

Improvements  in  communication  in  rural  districts  -  trolleys,  telephones, 
mail  delivery,  roads 
The  country  church 
The  rural  school 
Agricultural  education 
Farmers'  organization  and  societies 
Cooperation  of  the  factors  (538) 

Following  this  up  in  1904  at  the  meeting  of  the  agricultural  college 
association  he  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Social  Phase  of  Agricultural  Education", 

in  which  he  urged  that  "the  college  shall  consciously  puroose  to  stand  as  sponsor 

(645) 

for  the  whole  rural  problem."  This  involved  the  development  of  extension  worxc, 

as  well  as  research  amd  resident  teaching,  in  order  to  give  the  college  leadership 

in  solving  the  rural  problem.  "The  social  sciences  in  their  relation  to  the  rural 

problem  particularly  must  receive  a  consideration  commensurate  with  the  importance 

of  the  industrial,  the  political  and  the  social  phases  of  the  farm  question."  Herein 

was  a  new  field  for  research  and,  as  regards  teaching,  "in  every  agricultural  course 

the  social  problems  of  the  farmers  should  have  due  attention." 

In  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  1904  President  Butter- 

(564) 

field  presented  an  outline  of  a  course  in  rural  sociology.  This  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  (1)  the  rural  social  status,  including  movements  and  social  condition  of 
farm  population,  the  social  psychology  of  rural  life,  and  the  social  aspects  of 
current  agricultural  questions,  e.  g.,  tenant  farming,  farm  labor  and  machinery, 
immigration;  and  (2)  social  factors  in  rural  progress,  including  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  in  rural  districts,  farmers'  organizations,  rural  education,  the  rural  church 
and  the  social  ideal  for  agriculture. 
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L.  H.  Bailey  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  social  problems  of  the 
farmers.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  agricultural  college  association  in  1905  he 

argued  that  agricultural  education  should  not  be  severely  technical  but  rather 

(635) 

"education  for  country  life".^  "It  stands  also  for  all  the  social  and  economic 
relations  of  the  farm  to  its  community.  It  stands  for  the  discussion  of the 
rural  church,  the  rural  school,  rural  literature,  sanitation,  good  houses,  good 
roads,  organization,  and  all  the  laws  that  govern  trade  in  farm  products." 

The  importance  of  the  development  of  courses  in  rural  economics  and 
sociology  was  also  emphasized,  as  previously  stated,  in  the  report  of  the 
Country  Life  Commission  in  1903. 

Courses  in  rural  sociology  were  offered  in  a  number  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  a  professorship  of  rural 
sociology  was  created  in  1906,  and  in  1911  a  division  of  rural  social  science 
was  established,  which  included  both  economics  and  sociology. 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

As  defined  by  H.  E.  Woodward  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Americana,  " agricultural  chemistry  deals  with  the  chemical  composition 
of  plants  and  animals  and  with  the  chemical  changes  involved  in  the  life 
processes.  It  includes  the  chemistry  of  the  air,  water,  soil,  manures,  fertili¬ 
zers,  insecticides,  fungicides,  plants,  animals  and  metabolism  or  the  chemical 
changes  taking  place  in  living  things",  as  well  as  the  chemistry  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products. 

The  relations  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  attracted  the  attention  of 
scientists  almost  as  soon  as  that  science  took  a  definite  form.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  work  of  early  investigators  and  writers  on  suojects 
within  the  field  of  agricultural  chemistry.  Before  the  agricultural  colleges 
were  established  in  this  country  a  considerable  literature  on  these  subjects  had 
grown  up.  Such  periodicals  as  Silliman's  American  Journal  oi  Science,  Degun  in 
1813,  and  Edmund  Ruffin’s  Farmers’  Register,  1833-45,  contained  artici.es  in  this 
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field.  The  United  States  Government  entered  it  in  1333  when  it  published  the 
investigations  of  Charles  Upham  Shepard  on  sugar  cane  and  the  technology  of  sugar 
manufacture.  The  Patent  Office  reports  from  1342  to  1861  contained  articles  on 
the  chemistry  of  soils,  fertilizers,  grains,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.  Attempts 
were  made  to  adapt  information  on  such  subjects  to  use  in  education.  J.  E.  Kent's 
"Fireside  Companion  or  first  lessons  in  chemistry  and  geology,  applied  to  agricul¬ 
ture",  was  published  in  Boston  in  1348;  David  Christie's  "Chemistry  of  Agricul- 
ture"  and  J.  A.  Nash's  "Progressive  Farmer"  appeared  in  1853. 

In  the  early  days  of  agricultural  education  the  province  of  agricultural 

/ 

chemistry  was  not  clearly  defined.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Samuel  William 

Johnson  (1830-1909)  of  Connecticut,  in  an  article  on  agricultural  science  in  the 

© 

Country  Gentleman  of  1856.  "Hitherto  teachers  and  authors, have  usually  classed 
together  under  the  designation  agricultural  chemistry  the  whole  subject  of  agri- 
culture  as  connected  with  science,  both  theory  and  practice.  *  *  *  But  agricultural 
chemistry  is  only  a  part,  although  indeed  the  larger  part  of  this  subject.  Vegetable 
and  animal  physiology  figure  quite  extensively  in  it  i.  e.,  in  agricultural  science. 
Thus  at  Yale  College  Professor  Norton,  a  chemist,  was  first  appointed  in  1846 
as  professor  of  agriculture  but  his  title  was  soon  changed  to  professor  of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry.  However,  in  1350  his  book  was  named" Elements  of  Scientific  Agricul¬ 
ture."  Professor  Johnson  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience.  He  was  primarily  a 
chemist  but  taught  agricultural  science  somewhat  broadly  and  entitled  his  books, 
which  were  essentially  treatiseson  agricultural  chemistry, "How  Crops  Grow" (1868) 
and"How  Crops  Feed"(1870).  In  the  same  way  Professor  F.  H.  Storer  of  the  Bussey 
Institution  published  "Agriculture  in  some  of  its  relations  with  chemistry"  in  1887. 
This  book  had  a  broad  influence  on  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  colleges  for 
many  years.  It  was  enlarged  as  the  science  of  agriculture  developed  and  reached  a 
seventh  edition  in  three  volumes  in  1897. 
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Francis  Humphreys  Stgrer  (1832-1914)  was  horn  in  Boston  and  graduated 

% 

at  Harvard  Scientific  School  in  1355,  after  which  he  studied  at  Heidelberg  under 
Bunsen,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Thar  and  t ,  and  at  Paris  under 
Boussingault .  In  1365  he  became  professor  of  general  and  industrial  chemistry 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  where  in  conjunction  with  Charles 
W.  Eliot  he  did  much  to  develop  methods  of  teaching  chemistry  and  this  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  their"Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry"  in  1369,  In  1370  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Harvard  University.  The 
following  year  he  was  made  dean  of  the  newly  established  Bussey  Institution  and 
occupied  this  position  for  36  years.  Bulletins  of  this  institution  recording  his 
investigations  were  begun  in  1874. 

Agricultural  chemistry  as  a  distinct  branch  of  chemistry  was  only  beginning 
to  be  recognized  in  this  country  when  S.  W.  Johnson  undertook  his  experimental 
work  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School  in  1355.  In  a  course  of 
lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1859  he  treated 
these  subjects:  (1)  The  composition  and  structure  of  the  plant,  (2)  the  atmosphere 
and  water  in  their  relations  to  vegetable  life,  (3)  the  soil  as  related  to  agricul¬ 
tural  product  ion,  and  (4)  improvement  of  the  soil  by  tillage,  drainage,  amendments 
and  fertilizers.  He  said  that  there  ought  to  be  a  chapter  on  manures  but  this  was 
"as  yet  unwritten."  (147)  In  later  years  going  extensively  into  problems  connected 
with  the  composition,  valuation  and  use  of  fertilizers  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  which  at  the  outset  were  very  largely  con¬ 
cerned  with  problems  in  agricultural  chemistry,  particularly  the  analysis  of 
fertilizers,  soils  and  plants. 

Professor  Johnson  (1830-1909)  was  born  at  Kingsboro,  Hew  York,  and  studied 
chemistry,  physics  and  botany  at  the  academy  at  Lowville  after  which  he  taught  these 
subjects  at  the  institute  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  (150)  Then  he  went  to  the 
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applied  chemistry  at  Yale  College  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Professor 
Norton.  Afterwards  he  went  abroad  and  studied  at  the  universities  at  Leipsic 
and  Munich,  partly  under  Liebig.  Returning  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  he  was  appointed 
an  assistant  in  the  analytical  laboratory  at  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  where  he 
gave  special  attention  to  the  analysis  and  valuation  of  fertilizers  and  was  soon 
made  chemist  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Society.  He  also  taught  agricultural 
chemistry  and  in  1875  became  professor  of  theoretical  and  agricultural  chemistry 
in  the  Yale  School.  For  many  years  he  was  active  in  teaching  and  investigating 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  promoted  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  of  which  he  was  made  director  in 
1877.  He  had  a  broad  influence  in  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  and 
research  in  this  country.  While  the  Yale  School  did  not  attract  large  numbers  of 
students  because  the  work  done  there  wan  too  severely  technical  and  advanced  for 
the  time,  yet  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  afterwards  became  leaders  in  agricul¬ 
tural  education  and  research  were  trained  there.  Among  these  were  Peter  Collier, 

W.  0.  Atwater,  H.  P;  Armsby  and  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  L.  R.  Fisk,  as  professor  of  chemistry, 
began  work  in  1858  and  the  following  year  a  department  of  agricultural  chemistry 
was  established.  Professor  Fisk  was  made  head  of  that  department  in  1861  but 
when  Robert  Clark  Kedzie  (1823-1902)  was  appointed  in  1863  his  title  was  professor 
of  chemistry. 

Dr.  Kedzie  was  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  and  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  carried  a  heavy  burden  of  instruction  in  both 
general  and  agricultural  chemistry  for  many  years  but  found  time  for  important 
investigations  relating  to  wheat,  sugar  beets,  etc.  and  to  act  for  several  years 
as  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Many  men  afterwards  prominent  in  agri¬ 
cultural  education  were  among  his  students. 
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Y/hen  Cornell  University  was  established  a  professorship  of  agricultural 

chemistry  was  created  and  was  filled  in  1868  by  George  Chapman  Caldwell  (1834-1907), 
a  graduate  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  who  had  also 
studied  at  the  agricultural  college  at  Cirencester,  England,  and  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg  and  had  taught  chemistry  at  Columbia  College  in 
New  York,  Antioch  College  in  Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  During 
his  long  service  at  Cornell  he  did  much  to  develop  both  the  science  and  the 
teaching  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Charles  Anthony  Goessmann 

(344) 

(1837-1910)  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  1868.  He  was  a  native  of 

A 

Naumburg,  Germany,  had  studied  and  practiced  pharmacy,  completed  his  education 
and  received  the  Ph.  B.  degree  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  studied 
botany,  physics,  geology  and  mineralogy  and  gave  special  attention  to  chemistry 
under  Wohler,  in  whose  laboratory  he  became  an  assistant.  He  also  lectured  on 
organic  chemistry  in  the  University  for  five  years  and  made  important  investiga¬ 
tions  in  this  field.  Coming  to  America  in  1857  he  became  chemist  and  general 
superintendent  in  a  sugar  refinery  at  Philadelphia  and  then  held  a  similar 
position  in  a  salt  company  near  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  for  a  time  taught  chemistry, 
physics  and  mineralogy  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy.  In  the 
Massachusetts  College  "for  15  years  he  gave  unaided  all  the  instruction  in  chemistry 
and  chemical  physics,  both  in  the  classroom  and  the  laboratory"  -  and  after  the 
establishment  of  an  assistant  professorship,  continued  "to  lecture  to  the  senior 
class  on  the  chemistry  of  fertilizers,  the  commercial  industries  and  on  organic 
chemistry".  Soon  after  his  appointment  he  began  important  experiments  on  sugar 
beets  and  in  1873  secured  the  passage  of  the  first  State  law  for  the  control  of 
fertilizers.  Continuing  experimental  work  he  became  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
experiment  station  established  at  the  college  in  1878  and  director  and  chemist  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  established  under  State  law  in  1882. 
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In  this  position  he  did  much  to  promote  the  elaboration  and  organization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry,  while  his  work  as  a  teacher  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
development  of  instruction  in  this  subject  in  our  agricultural  colleges. 

In  California  Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard  (1833-1916)  became  professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  and  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
the  University  of  California  in  1875.  He  was  a  native  of  Zweibrucken  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria  and  studied  in  universities  at  Zurich,  Freiberg  and  Heidelcerg,  receiving 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  at  the  latter  place  in  1853.  He  became  chemist  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  in  1855  and  was  State  geologist  of  Mississippi  and  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  between  1858  and  1873  and  then  professor 
of  geology  and  natural  history  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  Caliiornia  besides 
teaching  agricultural  chemistry  he  made  extensive  investigations  on  the  chemistry 
and  physics  of  soils,  with  special  reference  to  arid  conditions  and  the  reclamation 
of  alkali  lands.  He  also  conducted  an  investigation  of  the  soils  of  the  cotton¬ 
growing  States  in  connection  with  work  on  the  tenth  census  and  made  broad  studies 
of  the  agricultural  practices  and  possibilities  of  the  regions  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
For  many  years  he  was  active  in  promoting  agricultural  education  and  research  and 
had  ranch  influence  on  the  national  movement  in  these  fields. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  began  chemical  investigations 
in  1862  and  for  a  long  time  gave  special  attention  to  sugar  producing  plants.  The 
investigations  of  Dr.  Peter  Collier  on  sorghum  and  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  on  sugar- 
beets  were  especially  important.  Wiley’s  manual  on  the  ‘'Principles  and  practice 
of  Agricultural  Analysis"  of  soils,  fertilizers,  insecticio.es  and  agricul oural 
products  is  an  extensive  work  in  3  volumes,  the  first  oi  which  nas  issued  in  18S4. 

Through  the  work  of  the  above  mentioned  investigators  and  others  in  this 
country  and  abroad  a  large  body  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  agricultural  chemistry 
was  accumulated  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

When  a  number  of  States  had  established  agencies  for  the  control  of  fertilizers 
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and  other  agricultural  materials  an  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists 
was  formed  in  1880  and  gave  special  attention  to  analytical  problems. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  the  number  of  chemical  workers  at 
the  agricultural  colleges  rapidly  increased.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  State  regulatory  offices. 

The  agricultural  colleges  were  therefore  led  to  specialize  their  teaching  work 
in  chemistry,  by  creating  departments  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  by  offer¬ 
ing  a  considerable  number  of  special  courses  for  the  training  of  analysts  and 
investigators  in  different  branches  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  by  broadening 
the  chemical  instruction  given  in  connection  with  the  general  agricultural  courses. 
While  much  instruction  was  given  through  lectures,  a  considerable  number  of 
special  text-books  and  manuals  were  published  and  used  and  a  great  variety  of 
apparatus  for  special  purposes  was  developed. 

Special  buildings  for  the  departments  of  agricultural  chemistry  were 
erected  at  some  colleges  and  at  others  well  equipped  laboratories  of  different 
kinds  were  constructed  in  other  college  buildings.  Structures  for  pet  experi¬ 
ments  and  other  purposes  were  sometimes  built.  The  amount  and  variety  of  re¬ 
quired  or  optional  laboratory  work  for  students,  especially  in  advanced  courses, 
constantly  increased.  Graduate  courses  were  offered  at  many  colleges. 

In  a  paper  on  the  teaching  of  chemistry  in  American  Agricultural  Colleges, 
by  Professor  W.  A.  Withers  of  the  North  Carolina  College,  in  1910,  it  was  stated 
that  for  students  in  the  general  agricultural  course  instruction  in  chemistry  began 
in  freshman  year  in  32  colleges  and  in  sophomore  year  in  16  colleges  and  included 
training  in  qualitative  analysis  in  40  States  and  in  quantitative  analysis  in  16 
States.  Agricultural  chemistry  was  taught  to  agricultural  students  in  connection 
with  general  chemistry  or  in  specialized  courses  in  quantitative  analysis  and 
plant  and  animal  nutrition.  The  required  course  in  chemistry  for  such  students 
covered  one  year  but  in  6  colleges  it  continued  during  a  second  year.  There  were, 
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however,  many  elective  courses  for  advanced  students  which  were  chosen  under  a 
group  system. 

Originally  the  professor  of  chemistry  or  agricultural  chemistry  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  gave  most  or  all  of  the  scientific  instruction  related  to 
agriculture  hut  when  agriculture  itself  as  a  science  had  been  systematized  and 
subdivided  ana  men  haa  been  trained  to  teach  its  several  branches  much  chemical 
instruction  was  included  in  the  courses  given  by  teachers  of  agronomy,  soils, 
animal  husbandry,  dairying,  etc.  Professor  Withers  stated  that  in  1910  probably 
for  this  reason  in  17  States  agricultural  chemistry  as  such  as  either  not  taught 
to  agricultural  students  or  not  required  of  them.  To  a  considerable  extent  since 
that  time  teachers  of  agricultural  chemistry  have  restricted  their  work  to  the 
preparation  of  analysts  or  other  specialists. 

Meanwhile  chemists  have  been  employed  as  teachers  and  investigators  in  the 
departments  of  agronomy,  soils,  dairying,  animal  husbandry,  etc.  in  a  number  of 
the  agricultural  colleges. 

I 

Entomology 

The  foundations  for  instruction  on  insects  related  to  agriculture  were 
laid  before  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  In  1831  Dr.  Thaddeus 
William  Harris  prepared  a  catalogue  of  insects  for  Hitchcock’s  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Massachusetts  and  in  1341  made  a  report  on  insects  injurious  to  vege tac¬ 
tion.  In  1854  Dr.  Ebenezer  Emmons,  State  Geologist  of  New  York,  with  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  published  a  volume  on  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  in  the 
“Natural  History  of  New  York.”  That  year  Dr.  Fitch  was  appointed  Entomologist 
for  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  under  a  State  appropriation  of  $1,000 
and  continued  to  make  reports  until  1871. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents  appointed  Townsend  Glover  in 
1854  to  collect  statistics  and  other  information  on  seeds,  fruits  ana  insects. 

He  resigned  in  1859  but  came  back  in  1863  as  entomologist  of  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  and.  served  until  1877.  He  was  succeeded  "by  C.  V.  Riley  (1843-1895), 
who  had  been  State  entomologist  in  Missouri  from  1863.  From  1873  to  1881  Riley 
was  chief  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  with  A.  S.  Packard 
and  Cyrus  Thomas,  and  then  at  the  head  of  the  Entomological  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  until  June,  1894.  In  Illinois  Messrs.  Walsh, 

LeBaron  and  Thomas  were  successively  State  entomologists  from  1868  and  then 
S.  A.  Forbes  took  this  position  in  1882. 

Alpheus  Spring  Packard  Jr.  (1839-1905),  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  and 
the  Maine  Medical  School,  and  a  student  and  assistant  under  Agassiz  in  the  Law¬ 
rence  Scientific  School  and  afterwards  director  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  professor  of  zoology  and  geology  at  Brown  University,  was 
Entomologist  on  the  Maine  Geological  Survey  in  1861,  State  Entomologist  of 
Massachusetts  1871-73  and  lecturer  on  entomology  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  beginning  with  1869,  when  his  book  entitled  "Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Insects"  was  first  published. 

The  first  professor  of  entomology  in  the  United  States  was  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen 
who  began  his  service  in  1873  in  connection  with  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology 
at  Harvard  University. 

John  Henry  Comstock  (1349  -  ),  was  educated  at  Cornell  University 

where  he  became  instructor,  assistant  professor  and  in  1382  professor  of  entomology 
and  invertabrate  zoology.  From  1373  to  1381  he  was  entomologist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  With  his  wife,  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  he  made 
important  contributions  to  economic  entomology  and  in  1894  published  a  "Manual  for 
the  Study  of  Insects." 

The  entomologists  who  have  been  mentioned,  with  their  associates  and 
% 

other  workers,  built  up  a  large  body  of  knowledge  regarding  the  morphology,  classi¬ 
fication,  life  history  and  food  habits  of  insects,  beneficial  or  injurious  to  agri- 
culture,  and  discovered  or  successfully  applied  many  devices  and  means  for  controlling 
them’.  The  largest  amount  of  work  was  developed  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture  under  the  leadership  of  Riley,  hut  there  were  important  centers  of 
original  investigations  in  some  States  and  particularly  New  York,  Massachusetts 
and  Illinois.  These  three  States  took  the  lead  in  teaching  economic  entomology 
and  preparing  students  to  teach  this  subject  or  to  become  investigators.  In  a 
number  of  agricultural  colleges  in  other  States  there  ms  some  teaching  of  entomolo¬ 
gy,  usually  in  connection  with  zoology,  botany  or  horticulture,  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

The  Hatch  Act  enabled  the  State  Experiment  Stations  to  greatly  increase 
their  entomological  work  and  the  employment  of  entomologists  at  the  stations  led 
to  the  employment  of  these  men  in  many  cases  for  part  of  their  time  to  teach 
entomology  in  the  agricultural  colleges. 

In  1339  the  American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  was  formed. 

Their  proceedings  were  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

partly  in  the  journal  of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  entitled  "Insect  Life" 
and  in  bulletins  of  this  division 

( 1888-1895 )^and  then  in  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  established  in  1908. 

A  "permanent  committee"  on  entomology  was  formed  in  the  association  of  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  in  1889  and  out  of  this  was  developed  a  section  on  entomology  in 
1890,  which  continued  to  hold  annual  meetings  until  1903.  Its  proceedings  were 
published  with  those  of  the  association.  At  the  meetings  of  both  these  organiza¬ 
tions  there  were  from  time  to  time  presentations  of  the  organization  of  the  ento¬ 
mological  work  of  the  colleges  and  stations  and  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
entomology. 

In  1888  entomology  was  a  separate  branch  of  instruction  in  only  three 
colleges  but  there  were  25  men  doing  entomological  work  in  20  experiment  stations. 
Two  years  later  there  were  35  entomologists  in  28  States.  By  1892  entomological 
work  was  developing  strongly  at  the  colleges  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Ohio  and  in  1398  there  were  courses  in 
entomology  in  every  section  of  the  United  States.  Five  colleges  were  offering 
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In  1894  the  experiment  stations  in  42  States  and  Territories  employed  28 
entomologists  and  49  other  persons  doing  entomological  work  in  connection  with 
zoology,  botany,  horticulture,  etc.  One  person  was  specially  devoted  to  bee 
culture.  The  openings  for  persons  trained  in  entomology  were  greatly  and  rapidly 
increased  in  number  by  the  growing  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  State  stations  and  inspection  services,  and  the  teaching  of  nature  study 
in  public  and  private  schools. 

In  1912  there  were  101  entomologists  on  the  station  staffs  and  not  less 
than  112  persons  were  engaged  in  entomological  work  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  State  universities.  That  year  there  were  215  technically  trained  entomologists 
in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  as  compared  with  16  employees  in  1394.  The  Federal 
and  State  funds  devoted  to  instruction,  research  and  inspection  work  in  1912 
aggregated  about  $1,600,000. 

In  1900  the  students  of  entomology  in  the  University  of  California  num¬ 
bered  250,  most  of  whom  were  preparing  to  teach  nature-study.  At  that^  time  all 
the  agricultural  colleges  for  white  students,  except  those  in  Wyoming  and  Arizona, 
had  distinct  courses  in  entomology.  In  the  smaller  colleges  a  practical  course 
in  economic  entomology  covering  from  one  to  three  terms,  was  given  with  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  and  often  "there  was  some  opportunity  for  students  specially 
interested  in  this  subject  to  take  advanced  work.  In  some  larger  colleges  and 
universities  there  were  courses  largely  elective  and  covering  2,  3  or  4  years. 

At  Cornell  University  in  1911  there  were  six  men  teaching  different  branches  of 
entomology  and  29  courses  were  offered.  Degrees  of  B.S.,  M.S.  and  Ph.  D.  were 
given  students  whose  major  study  was  entomology.  At  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  Charles  Henry  Fernald,  who  had  come  there  as  professor  of  zoology,  gave 
special  attention  to  entomology  ana  his  early  work  in  the  campaign  against  the 
gypsy  moth  attracted  wide  attention.  This  ana  the  establishment  of  the  experiment 
stations  caused  the  entomological  work  to  develop  rapidly.  In  1393  a  course 
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leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  was  organized  and  in  1898  work  leading  to  the  Ph.  D. 
was  offered.  A  separate  professorship  of  entomology  was  established  in  133,9. 

In  1914  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  the  largest  number  of  technically  trained  men 
came  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  Cornell  University,  and  out 
of  306  entomological  workers  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
in  1915,  68  had  studied  at  Cornell  University,  33  at  Ohio  State  University,  27  at 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  15  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  12  at 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Of  those  from  Cornell  11  had  the  M.S.  degree 
and  14  Ph.  D. ;  from  Massachusetts  4  had  the  M.D.  degree  and  7  Ph.  D. 

Instruction  was  given  in  the  colleges  generally  through  lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  Packard's  and  Comstock's  Manuals  were  quite  generally  used, 
and  there  were  also  several  other  American  text-books  on  entomology  issued  during 
this  period.  The  entomological  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  experiment  stations  became  very  numerous.  Collections  of  insects  grew 
rapidly  and  at  some  colleges  were  extensive.  Spraying  machinery  and  other  devices 
for  controlling  insects  became  common  at  the  colleges.  In  1888  the  first  house 
for  breeding  and  rearing  insects,  commonly  called  an  insectary,  was  built  at 
Cornell  University.  By  1901  such  houses  existed  in  at  least  12  States.  Field 
practice  was  more  and  more  required,  especially  with  advanced  students.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  such  work  became  numerous  in  connection  with  the  experiment  stations, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  or  State  inspection  services. 

Veterinary  Medicine 

The  first  veterinary  school  was  established  at  Lyons,  France,  in  1762 

t 

and  this  was  soon  followed  by  similar  schools  in  other  European  countries.  In 
G-reat  Britain  the  first  school  was  in  London  and  then  came  schools  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  On  the  Continent  grants  of  public  funds  were  made  to  such  schools  but 
in  Great  Britain  they  were  strictly  private  institutions. 
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In  1807  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  lectured  before  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society  on  diseases  of  animals  and  advocated  teaching  of  veterinary  science  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Peter  Aswell  Browne  published  in  1837  at  Philadelphia  an  essay  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  veterinary  schools  in  France  and  England  and  exhibited 
"the  facility  and  utility  of  constituting  similar  schools  in  the  United  States",^ 

and  in  1854  James  Bryan  made  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  before 

(452) 

the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society.  A  charter  for  a  veterinary  school 

A 

had  been  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  and  a  subscription  of  $40,000 
had  been  made  to  organize  the  school  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  opened  in  1853  but 

got  no  students  until  1859  when  there  were  two,  one  of  whom  was  a  graduate  of 

* 

the  Boston  Veterinary  Institute  chartered  in  1855.  The  Boston  school  came  from 
the  efforts  of  G.  H.  Dadd,  a  veterinary  practitioner,  who  had  started  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterinary  Journal  in  1851.  The  faculty  consisted  of  Dadd  as  professor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  C.  M.  Wood  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  R.  Wood  of  practice  on  cattle  and  A.  D.  Copeman  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy 
The  Philadelphia  and  Boston  schools  had  only  short  lives.  In  1858  a  veterinary 
medical  association  was  formed  at  Boston,  with  Wood  as  president.  About  that  time 

an  outbreak  of  pi  euro-pneumonia  in  cattle  was  attracting  public  attention  and 

0 

E.  F.  Thayer  of  Boston  was  appointed  Commissioner  to  investigate  that  disease. 

The  Dew  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  obtained  a  charter  in  1857 
but  was  unable  to  operate  until  1864.  In  1875  the  American  Veterinary  College 
was  opened  in  New  York  City  and  first  gave  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Surgery  to  six  students  in  1878.  These  two  colleges  operated  as  proprietary 
institutions  until  1839  when  they  were  consolidated  under  the  New  York  University. 
In  1863  the  United  States  (now  American)  Veterinary  Medical  Association  was 


organized. 
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The  St.  Louis  Veterinary  College  was  incorporated  in  1875.  Schools  on  a 
private  foundation  were  also  formed  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Detroit  and  other  cities  with  short  courses  representing  two  years  of 
five  or  six  months  each. 

“The  necessity  for  a  fuller,  graded  course  Based  on  matriculation  re¬ 
quirements  which  would  he  a  guaranty  of  fitness  to  pursue  such  a  course  profitably, 
was  first  voiced  by  schools  connected  with  state  colleges  and  universities." 

In  1868  Illinois  Industrial  University  (now  University  of  Illinois)  established 
a  professorship  of  veterinary  science  and  appointed  to  this  position,  F.  W. 

Prentice,  a  graduate  of  the  London  Veterinary  College.  At  first  it  was  not  intended 
to  give  a  full  veterinary  education  but  instruction  in  this  subject  was  part  of  am 
agricultural  course  covering  four  years.  The  principal  lectures  were  on  entomology, 
physiology  and  general  veterinary  science.  For  clinics  sick  animals  were  brought 
in  from  the  neighborhood  and  treated  free  of  charge. 

Cornell  University  also  established  a  chair  of  veterinary  medicine  in 
1868  and  brought  into  this  position  James  Law.  He,  too,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
London  Veterinary  College  and  was  already  author  of  a  work  on  Anatomy  of  Domestic 
Animals.  He  soon  became  a  veterinary  editor  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  and 
consulting  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  Excitement  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  Texas  fever  among  cattle  about  this  time  strengthened  public 
interest  in  his  work.  A  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Veterinary  Science  was  established,  of  which  the  last  two  years  were  devoted,  to 
veterinary  studies.  Teachers  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  university  gave 
instruction  in  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  zootechny,  hygiene,  botany,  toxi¬ 
cology,  pharmacy  and  therapeutics  and  Professor  Law  taught  principles  and  practice, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  surgical  pathology  and  anatomy,  examination  of  soundness  and 
principles  of  shoeing.  To  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  the 
student  was  obliged  to  pursue  two  additional  years  of  graduate  study. 
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For  a  number  of  years  most  of  the  students  of  veterinary  courses  took  these 
as  a  pert  of  their  work  for  the  degree  of  "bachelor  of  agriculture.  At  the  end  of 
nine  years  only  two  students  had  been  given  veterinary  degrees.  In  1894  the 
veterinary  department  was  made  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  with  a  separate 
building  and  faculty. 

Veterinary  departments  wefe  established  at  the  Iowa-  State  College  in  1879, 
Ohio  State  University  in  1884  (became  College  of  Veterine-ry  Medicine  in  1895),  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1890,  and  the  University  of  California  in  1895.  By  1877 
lecture  courses  in  veterinary  science  were  given  as  part  of  the  agricultural  course 
in  land- grant  colleges  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Vermont.  At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  lectures  on  this  subject  were 
bqgun  in  1881,  but  a  department  of  veterinary  medicine  with  authority  to  grant  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  was  not  provided  until  1907  and  this  was 
put  into  operation  as  a  division  of  the  college  in  1910. 

At  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  a  veterinary  department  was  organized 
in  1872  but  was  discontinued  in  1874  “for  want  of  means  and  room'*  and  was  not  re¬ 
vived  until  1888. 

At  the  Massachuset  ts  Agricultural  College  lectures  on  diseases  of  domestic 
animals  were  began  in  1869  but  a  professorship  of  veterinary  science  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  until  1890.  A  separate  veterinary  building  and  stable  hospital  were  erected 
in  1898. 


At  the  Washington  Agricultural  College  a  School  of  Veterinary  Science  was 


established  in  1896. 


In  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  the  first  appropriation  for 
the  investigation  of  diseases  of  animals  was  made  in  1878  and  the  Bateau  of  Animal 

Industry  was  established  in  1884,  with  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  a  graduate  of  the  veterinary 
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department  of  Cornell  University,  as  chief.  This  bureau  developed  quite  rapidly. 
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By  1900  there  were  also  veterinary  inspectors  in  the  larger  cities  and  State 
veterinarians  in  a  number  of  States.  The  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  in  1887  brought 
about  an  increase  of  veterinarians  in  the  experiment  stations.  In  1899  there 
were  32  veterinarians,  most  of  whom  had  professional  degrees,  at  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations.  That  year  there  were  17  veterinary  schools  in 
12  States,  as  compared  with  six  schools  in  1838.  These  schools  had  249  instructors, 
of  whom  156  had  the  rank  of  professor.  Sixteen  had  authority  to  grant  degrees. 

Only  six  were  separate  institutions.  In  1898  there  were  123  graduates. 

In  response  to  growing  demanas  that  professional  standards  should  be 
created  "the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  adopted  in  1891  an 
article  providing  that  all  applicants  for  membership  should  be  graduates  of 
recognized  veterinary  schools  with  curricula  of  at  least  three  years  of  six  months 
each  and  corps  of  instructors  comprising  at  least  four  veterinarians.  The  next 
step  in  advance  came  in  189o  when  the  Hew  York  legislature  enacted  that  at  least 
a  high  school  diploma  representing  four  years  of  high  school  work  should  be  offered 
for  admission  to  a  veterinary  school,  that  the  veterinary  curriculum  should  embrace 
three  full  years  and  that  only  those  who  had  met  both  requirements  could  be  admitted 
to  the  regents  veterinary  examinations  for  license  td  practice  in  the  State." 

By  1908  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Incustry  was  employing  over  800  veterinarians. 

It  was  therefore  vitally  interested  in  the  professional  training  of  its  employees. 
Its  action  in  this  matter  has  been  described  in  the  history  of  the  bureau  by 
Dr.  U.  G-.  Houck,  as  follows: 

"As  the  work  of  the  Bureau  increased  and  became  more  exacting,  and  the 
problems  dealing  with  animal  plagues  became  more  intricate,  increased  efforts 
were  ma.de  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  procure  the  best-trained 
veterinarians  available.  The  scope  of  the  examination  was  broadened  and  the 
questions  were  made  somewhat  more  comprehensive  in  order  to  eliminate  those 
applicants  whose  limited  veterinary  education  and  training  did  not  qualify 
them  to  perform  efficiently  the  responsible  duties  that  would  be  required  of 
them  in  the  Bureau.  There  were  a  number  of  veterinary  schools  in  the  United 
States  at  this  time  which  were  not  equipped  to  give  thorough  instruction  in 
veterinary  subjects.  The  faculties  were  not  complete,  and  in  some  instances 
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not  competent;  the  courses  of  study  were  too  short.  As  a  consequence  the 
graduates  of  some  schools  were  not  up  to  the  standard  desired  for  Bureau  work. 
Veterinary  education  generally  in  the  United  States  was  progressing,  hut  some 
schools  were  lagging. 

In  order  to  obtain  men  thoroughly  qualified  by  education  to  fill  positions 
in  the  Bureau,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  prescribe  a  standard  of  veterinary 
education  for  schools  that  desired  to  prepare  their  graduates  to  qualify  to 
take  the  civil-service  examination  for  positions  in  the  Bureau.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  approved  this  arrangement,  and  in  February,  1908,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  five  leading 
veterinarians  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  courses  of  instruction  then  given  at  the  various  veterinary  colleges, 
and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  lengthening  and  arranging  the  courses  of 
instruction  properly  to  qualify  graduates  of  these  colleges  for  positions  in 
the  Bureau.  The  members  of  this  committee  were  Dr.  Richard  P,  Lyman,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association;  Dr.  Joseph  Hughes, 
President  of  the  Chicago  Veterinary  College;  Dr.  Tait  Butler,  Secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Veterinary  Faculties  and  Examining  Boards  of  North  America 
and  State  Veterinarian  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  State  Veterinarian 
of  Ohio;  ana.  Dr.  A.  M.  Farrington,  then  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

The  committee  met  in  Chicago  February  27,  1908,  and  organized  with 
Dr.  Lyman  as  chairman  and  Dr.  Farrington  as  secretary.  At  this  meeting  a 
definite  plan  was  formulated  for  visiting  the  colleges  and  obtaining  the  de¬ 
sired  inf ormation,  and  on  February  28  the  committee  commenced  its  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  veterinary  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada,  com¬ 
prising  in  all  seven  State  institutions  and  fourteen  private  schools,  were 
visited.  On  April  20,  1908,  the  committee  met  in  Washington  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  its  report,  which  specified  the  minimum 
course  of  instruction  which  the  committee  considered  necessary  to  qualify 
graduates  to  become  eligible  for  the  position  of  veterinary  inspector.  The 
report  embodied  also  recommendat ions  as  to  faculties,  equipment  and  teaching. 
This  report  and  recommendation  were  published  in  Bureau  Circular  133,  dated 
July  6,  1908,  and  sent  to  the  veterinary  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  September  of  the  same  year  these  recommendations  were  approved 
by  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association."  (558) 

The  minimum  requirements  for  matriculation  and  the  college  course  in 
veterinary  medicine  were  fixed  as  follows;  The  matriculation  examination  shall 
include  spelling,  arithmetic,  letter  writing,  penmanship,  copying  from  plain 
copy,  United  States  history  and  geography  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
with  a  passing  grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent.  (This  has  since  been  modified 
to  include  at  least  four  years*  high  school  education,  of  at  least  14  full  units  or 
their  equivalent.) 

The  course  of  instruction  shall  cover  three  years  of  not  less  than  six 
months  each,  with  a  minimum  of  150  days  of  actual  teaching  in  each  year  and  a 
minimum  of  3,200  hours  for  the  three  years.  (Since  changed  to  four  years  of  not 
less  than  6f  months  and  3,330  hours  of  actual  teaching.) 
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The  subjects  and  hours  in  the  course  were  outlined  as  follows: 
Anatomy,  major  subject: 

Lectures - 200 

Laboratory - 300 

Total - 500 

Histology: 

Lectures - 40 

Laboratory - - -  100 

Total - 140 

Embryology: 

Lectures - 10 

Laboratory -  20 

Total -  30 

Zoology: 

Lectures -  20 

Laboratory - 20 

Total - 40 

Total  for  subject - 710 

Physiology,  major  subject: 

Lectures - — -  80 

Laboratory -  20 

Total - 100 

Principles  of  nutrition -  10 

Hygiene - - *  10 

Ahimal  locomotion - 5 

Total  - 25 

Total  for  subject - 125 

Zootechnics,  major  subject: 

Breeds  and  breeding - - 30 

Judging - * - -  30 

Feeds  and  feeding - 30 

Dairy  inspection - 10 

Jurisprudence - - — -  10 

Total  for  subject - - - - - 110 

Chemistry,  major  subject: 

Lectures - - — - -  50 

Laboratory - 150 

Total - —  200 

Physics  (elementary) - 20 

Physiological  chemistry  - 

Urine  analysis -  10 

Milk  analysis -  10 

Total -  20 

Total  for  subject - 240 

Materia  Medica,  major  subject: 

Lectures -  70 

Pharmacology,  lectures  and  laboratory  -  50 

Botany - -  30 

Tdxicology - -  10 


Total  for  subject 


160 
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Pathology,  major  subject: 

Lectures - * -  40 

Laboratory - 100 

Total  - 

Bacteriology: 

Lectures - * - - -  20 

Laboratory - 90 

Total  - 

Parasitology  — 

Lectures - 50 

Laboratory - - - - ■ -  10 

Total  - 

Post-mortem  examination  -- — - - 

Meat  inspection - - - 

Laboratory  diagnosis  - 


Total  for  subject 

Practice  of  Comparative  Medicine,  major  subject: 

Lectures - - - * - - 

Diagnostic  methods  and  clinics  - 

Therapeutics - - - 

Control  of  infective  diseases  - 

Total  for  subject 


Surgery,  major  subject: 

Lectures - - 100 

Surgical  exercises -  80 


Total  - 

Surgical  diagnosis  and  clinics - - - 

Surgical  restraint - 

Soundness - - 

Lameness - — - 

Shoeing  and  balancing - - 

Dentistry  ( lectures)  - 

Obstetrics - - - - 

Total  for  subject 


140 


110 


60 

10 

50 

50 

420 

250 

400 

100 

25 

775 


180 

300 

30 

20 

50 

10 

20 

50 

660 


The  faeulty  shall  contain  at  least  five  qualified  veterinarians, 


each  with  three  years  experience  in  teaching  or  practicing  veterinary  science 
subsequent  to  their  graduation  at  a  veterinary  college  and  not  more  than  three 
of  them  shall  be  graduates  of  any  one  veterinary  college.  These  veterinarians 
are  to  teach  anatomy,  pathology,  practice  of  comparative  medicine,  surgery, 
and  materia  medica  or  physiology. 
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"On  -January  21,  1909,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  invited  the  representatives 
of  the  various  veterinary  colleges  to  Washington  to  discuss  with  Department 
officials  the  report  of  the  committee,  including  the  recommendations.  The 
following  institutions  were  represented  at  the  conference: 

Chicago  Veterinary  College 
Colorado  State  College 
Indiana  Veterinary  College 
Kansas  City  Veterinary  College 
hew  York  State  College 
Ohio  State  University 
San  Francisco  Veterinary  College 
Grand  Rapids  Veterinary  College 
McPhillip  Veterinary  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Veterinary  Department 

Cincinnati  Veterinary  College 

United  States  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

"After  a  two  days'  conference  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  problems,  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  committee  were  approved  by  the  officials  of  the 
colleges  represented  at  the  conference. 

In  March,  1909,  there  was  appointed  within  the  Bureau  a  committee  of 
veterinary  education  consisting  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Hickman  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Farrington. 
Commencing  March  17  of  that  year,  this  committee  visited  the  principal  veteri¬ 
nary  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  work  of  the  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  examining  matriculation  papers  and  credentials,  making  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  subjects  studied,  number  of  hours  devoted  to  each,  and  inspecting 
the  facilities  and  equipment  for  teaching  and  for  laboratory  work.  All  possible 
information  was  obtained  regarding  the  manner  in  which  each  college  was  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  provisions  of  Circular  133,  and  delinquencies  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  college  officials.  Generally  the  veterinary  colleges 
cooperated  willingly  with  the  Bureau,  and  they  deserve  much  credit  for  the 
splendid  spirit  displayed  and  the  effective  manner  in  which  they  met  the  Bureau's 
requirements. 

Private  schools  predominated  in  number  up  to  the  year  1918,  when  there 
were  23  schools  in  the  United  States  which  gave  full  courses  in  veterinary 
medicine.  Twelve  of  these  schools  were  private  institutions  and  eleven  were 
connected  with  State  colleges  or  received  State  aid.  There  were  also  two 
State  agricultural  colleges  which  gave  two-year  courses  on  veterinary  subjects. 

As  the  private  schools  were  sustained  entirely  by  tuition  fees,  there  was  keen 
rivalry  among  them,  and  this,  in  some  instances,  led  to  a  laxity  in  accepting 
matriculants.  Usually  the  private  schools  did  not  maintain  such  high  standards 
of  veterinary  education  as  the  colleges  which  received  State  aid.  At  present 
(July  1,  1923)  there  are  only  three  private  veterinary  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  it  may  be  expected  that  eventually  they  will  cease  to  exist,  as  it 
is  difficult  for  a  private  veterinary  school  to  maintain  the  required  standard 
ana  compete  with  colleges  that  receive  financial  aid  from  the  States.  (558) 
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Following  are  the  names  of  the  veterinary  colleges  in  the  United.  States 

which  were  on  the  accredited  list  July  1,  1923; 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 

Auburn,  Ala. 

Colorado  State  College,  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

G-eorgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Veterinary  Division, 

Athens,  Ga. 

Indiana  Veterinary  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Iowa  State  College,  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Veterinary  Department, 

Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Division  of  Veterinary  Science, 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
St.  Joseph  Veterinary  College,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Veterinary  Department,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  College  Station,  Texas. 

United  States  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Washington,  D.  C. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.'1 


Home  Economics 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  have  had  so  prominent  a  part  in 
developing  collegiate  instruction  and  extension  work  in  home  economics  and  these 
features  of  their  educational  program  have  been  in  so  many  cases  intimately 
associated  with  their  agricultural  departments  that  it  seems  appropriate  and 
desirable  to  include  in  this  history  of  agricultural  education  a  brief  account 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  courses  in  home  economics  in  these  institu¬ 
tions. 


In  the  American  colonies  before  the  Revolution  needlework  was  taught  in 
the  dame  schools  transplanted  from  England  and  the  girls  in  charity  schools  en¬ 
gaged  in  housework.  The  education  of  girls  generally  was  much  neglected  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  they  were  admitted  to  elementary 
schools  for  part  of  the  day  and  gradually  to  full  participation  of  such  educa¬ 
tion  as  these  schools  afforded  along  with  the  boys.  When  academies  were  organized 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  some  were  for  girls  and  others  were 

coeducational.  The  first  high  school  for  girls  was  begun  at  Worcester,  Mass,  in 

1826. 
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As  the  academies  and  then  the  high  schools  spread  westward  they  more  and 
more  became  coeducational.  In  1333  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  afterwards 
Cberlin  College,  opened  its  doors  to  women.  When  schools  of  various  grades  in¬ 
creased  in  number  rapidly  teachers  were  in  great  demand  and  women  were  increasing¬ 
ly  admitted  to  this  profession.  As  early  as  1816  Mrs.  Emma  Hart  Willard  (1787-1870), 
who  had  opened  a  boarding  school  for  girls  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  in  1814,  saw  the 
necessity  for  higher  education  of  women,  with  special  reference  to  the  preparation 
of  teachers,  and  drew  up  "a  plan  for  improving  female  education."  She  submitted 
this  plan  to  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  who  received  it  with  favor.  This  was 
in  1318,  the  very  year  in  which  he  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school.  The  legislature  adopted  his  suggestion  for  a  higher  school  for  girls, 
chartered  it  at  Waterford  and  gave  it  a  share  of  the  State  literature  fund. 

Mrs.  Willard  removed  her  school  from  Micidlebury  to  Waterford  but  the  regents  of  the 
State  -university  decided  on  technical  grounds  that  she  was  not  entitled  to  any  part 
of  the  literary  fund  and  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  was  unsuccessful.  The  school 

was  removed  to  Troy  in  1821  where  it  was  very  successful  as  a  private  institution. 

* 

Mrs.  Willard  gave  up  its  management  to  her  son  in  1839  and  it  has  continued  to  the 
present  day,  being  known  as  the  Emma  Willard  School. 

While  Mrs.  Willard  was  in  charge  it  educated  over  200  teachers  and  had  much 
general  influence  on  the  development  of  better  schools  for  girls.  Her  original  plan 
for  this  school  included  "domestic  instruct  ion" .  Her  reasons  for  this  were  explained 
as  follows: 

"It  is  believed  that  housewifery  might  be  greatly  improved  by  being  taught,  not 
only  in  practice,  but  in  theory.  There  are  right  ways  of  performing  its  various 
operations;  and  there  are  reasons  why  those  ways  areright;  and  why  may  not  rules 
be  formed,  their  reasons  collected,  and  the  whole  be  digested  into  a  system  to 
guide  the  learner’s  practice?" 

After  the  establishment  of  Rensselaer  Institute  (see  p.  186  )  Amos  Eaton  gave 
some  instruction  in  natural  science  privately  to  students  attending  the  Willard  Semi¬ 
nary.  Among  his  students  at  the  institute  in  1324-25  was  Mary  Lyon,  who  also  attended 

his  lectures  at  Northampton,  Mass., 


and  lived  for  a  time  in  his  home  in  Troy. 
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It  remained  for  another  leader  in  the  education  of  girls  to  do  what  is  suggested 
in  Mrs.  Willard's  question  and  thus  to  make  possible  the  introduction  of  the  teaching 
of  domestic  science  into  schools  and  colleges.  Miss  Catherine  Beecher  (1800-1878), 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  layman  Beecher  and  sister  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  opened  a  school  for  girls  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1822  and  went 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1832,  where  she  had  a  school  with  her  sister  Harriet.  In  1835 
in  an  essay  on  "The  Education  of  Female  Teachers"  she  urged  that  household  arts  should 
he  taught  in  schools  for  girls.  She  supplied  the  necessary  material  for  such  instruc¬ 
tion  by  publishing  in  1841  an  excellent  text-book,  entitled  "A  Treatise  on  Domestic 
Economy."  This  book  contained  chapters  on  healthful  food,  clothing,  cleanliness, 
domestic  manners,  care  of  infants,  construction  of  houses,  and  miscellaneous  direc¬ 
tions,  including  care  of  a  cow,  smoky  chimneys,  comfort  of  guests,  etc.  Her  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  teaching  this  subject  is  shown  in  the  preface,  in  which  after 
pointing  out  "the  deplorable  sufferings  of  multitudes  of  young  wives  and  mothers  from 
the  combined  influence  of  poor  health,  poor  domestics  and  a  defective  domestic 
education",  she  argues  that 

"The  measure  which,  more  than  any  other,  would  tend  to  remedy  this  evil, 
would  be  to  place  domestic  economy  on  an  equality  with  the  other  sciences  in 
female  schools.  This  should  be  done  because  it  can  be  properly  and  systematically 
taught  (not  -practically,  but  as  a  science^,  as  much  so  as  -political  economy  or 
moral  science,  or  any  other  branch  of  study;  because  it  embraces  knowledge, 
which  will  be  needed  by  young  women  at  all  times  and  in  all  places;  because  this 
science  can  never  be  properly  taught  until  it  is  made  a  branch  of  study;  and 
because  this  method  will  secure  a  dignity  and  importance  in  the  estimation  of 
young  girls,  which  can  never  be  accorded  while  they  perceive  their  teachers  and 
parents  practically  attaching  more  value  to  every  other  department  of  science 
than  this.  'When  young  ladies  are  taught  the  construction  of  their  own  bodies, 
and  all  the  causes  in  domestic  life  which  tend  to  weaken  the  constitution; 
when  they  are  taught  rightly  to  appreciate  and  learn  the  most  convenient  and 
economical  modes  of  performing  all  family  duties,  and  of  employing  time  and 
money;  and  when  they  perceive  the  true  estimate  accorded  to  these  things  by 
teachers  and  friends,  the  grand  cause  of  this  evil  will  be  removed."  (13) 

Miss  Beecher's  book  was  a  success.  It  was  used  as  a  text-book  in  schools, 
was  added  to  the  Massachusetts  district  school  library,  and  passed  through  a  number 
of  editions.  It  was  followed  by  a  Domestic  Receipt  Book  and  as  late  as  186S-1873  by 

The  American  Woman's  Home,  or  Principles  of  Domestic  Science,  New  Housekeeper's 
Manual,  etc.,  in  which  her  sister  joined. 
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In  1852  Miss  Catherine  Beecher  organized  the  American  Woman's  Educational 
Association  "to  aid  in  securing  to  American  women  a  liberal  education,  honorable 
position  and  remunerative  employment  in  their  appropriate  profession;  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  profession  of  women  being  considered  as  embracing  the  training  of  the 
human  mind,  the  care  of  the  human  body  in  infancy  and  sickness  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  family  state."  This  association  lasted  about  20  years.  The  career 

of  this  remarkable  woman  is  summed  up  by  Dr.  Andrews  of  Teachers  College  of 

« 

Columbia  University  as  follows: 

"Her  life  work  as  educator,  author  of  text-books,  and  leader  in  social 
movements  -  for  women  as  teachers,  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  for 
moderation  in  the  anti-slavery  crusade,  for  hygienic  and  health  reforms, 
for  attention  to  domestic  economy,  and  finally  against  the  suffrage  for 
women  -  made  her  a  national  figure  from  1830  until  her  death,  in  1378.  "  (322) 

Meanwhile  Mary  Lyon  (1797-1849)  had  established  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary 
(now  College)  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1837.  She  was  apparently  influenced  by 
the  movement  for  manual  labor  schools  and  caused  her  students  to  undertake  the 
labor  involved  in  doing  the  domestic  work  necessary  in  a  boarding  school,  for 
physical  exercise,  reduction  of  school  expenses  and  moral  discipline.  They  thus 
had  much  practical  training  in  housekeeping.  The  Wesleyan  FemaleCollege  in 
Georgia  was  opened  in  1839,  and  the  Greensboro  Female  College  in  North  Carolina 
in  1846.  The  State  University  of  Utah  admitted  women  in  1850,  followed  by  Iowa 
in  1856,  Washington  in  1860,  Kansas  in  1868,  Minnesota  and  Indiana  in  1868,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Illinois,  California  and  Missouri  in  1870,  Nebraska  in  1871,  and  Wisconsin 
in  1874.  In  Ohio  the  Act  of  March  22,  1870,  establishing  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  (now  Ohio  State  University)  provided  that  the  college  should 
be  "open  to  all  persons  over  14  years."  Vassar  College,  the  first  well  endowed 
institution  of  strictly  college  grede  for  women,  was  opened  in  136-_-.  Its  founder 
in  his  letter  of  directions  included  domestic  economy  in  the  program  of  studies  but 

the  faculty  did  not  carry  this  out. 
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Sewing  was  introduced  in  primary  public  schools  in  Boston  in  1321  but  it 

was  not  until  1876  that  the  Massachusetts  legislature  authorized  local  school 

committees  to  teach  sewing.  About  this  time  the  teaching  of  sewing  and  cooking 

was  begun  in  several  cities  under  private  auspices  as  a  philanthropic  effort, 

especially  in  connection  with  11  the  kitchen  garden  movement.1*  From  about  1880 

manual 

i 

and  as  a  part  of  the  wider  training  movement  the  teaching  of  household  arts, 

A 

cooking  and  sewing,  began  to  be  more  widely  taught  in  elementary  schools  and  in 
city  high  schools.  This  led  to  courses  for  teachers  of  household  arts  in  the 
normal  schools.  The  Industrial  Education  Association  which  took  the  place  of 
the  Kitchen  Garden  Association  in  1884  recognized  household  arts  as  a  part  of  the 
manual  training  movement.  This  association  established  in  1838  the  New  York 
College  for  Training  Teachers,  now  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University.  This 

college,  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  established  in  1887  and  Drexel  Institute  in 

Agricultural 

Philadelphia  in  1891,  together  with  the  Kansas  Laedr-G-pan-t  College,  were  the 

principal  early  sources  of  trained  teachers  of  household  arts  for  public  schools. 

Even  before  the  passage  of  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  some  of  the  friends 

of  higher  education  in  agriculture  and  other  industries  desired  that  women  as  well 

as  men  should  have  the  opportunity  to  study  in  such  institutions  and  favored  making 

them  coeducational.  This  was  impressed  on  the  leaders  of  the  movement  for  the 

People's  College  in  New  York  by  certain  prominent  women.  It  was  also  favored  in 

the  North  Central  States,  where  coeducation  in  the  secondary  schools  was  well-nigh 

universal.  As  the  land-grant  colleges  were  organized  the  admission  of  women  ms 

sought.  This  began  in  Kansas  in  1863,  Minnesota  in  1868,  Iowa  in  1869,  Illinois 

and  Michigan  in  1870,  Nebraska  in  1871  and  New  York  in  1872. 

As  soon  as  the  Iowa  State  College  was  opened  to  students,  March  17,  1369, 

"the  matron  in  connection  with  her  worjc  as  steward  of  the  boarding  depart¬ 
ment,  adopted  the  so-called  Mount  Holyoke  plan,  requiring  each  young  woman 
to  work  for  two  hours  per  day,  under  careful  supervision,  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  kitchen  or  pantry." 
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In  1872  a  course  of  lectures  dn  housekeeping  was  given  to  the  junior 
girls  and  in  1877  a  course  of  cooking  was  added,  with  a  kitchen  specially- 

furnished  for  the  class.  Two  years  later  sewing  and  laundry  work  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  the  lectures  were  broadened  to  include  house  furnishing,  care  of 
children  and  the  sick,  management  of  help,  dress,  etc.  Physiology  and  domestic 
chemistry  were  also  taught.  By  1383  the  ‘‘department  of  cookery  and  household 
arts"  had  larger  rooms  and  lessons  were  given  to  freshmen,  sophomores  and 
juniors  but  the  work  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  theory  of  food  and  nutrition 
with  "practice  in  both  plain  and  ornamental  cookery." 

At  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  sewing  was  first  taught  in  1873 
and  two  years  later  a  course  of  lectures  was  given  by  the  professor  of  chemistry 
on  "bread,  its  composition,  changes  in  baking;  meat,  changes  in  cooking;  vegetables, 
composition  and  food  value,  etc."  There  were  also  lectures  on  dairy  products  by 
the  professor  of  agriculture  and  lectures  and  lessons  on  cooking  by  the  sewing 
teacher. 

In  1882  Mrs.  Kellie  Sawyer  Kedzie,  a  graduate  of  this  college  in  1876, 
was  employed  to  teach  household  economy  and  in  1887  was  ma.de  professor  of  house¬ 
hold  economy,  a  position  she  held  for  10  years.  Afterwards  she  taught  in  the 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  in  1901  was  married  to 
Professor  Howard  M.  Jones  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky.  In  recent  years  she  has 
been  connected  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as 
State  Home  Demonstration  Leader.  While  in  charge  of  the  home  economics  department 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  she  greatly  developed  and  improved  the  work, 
especially  along  the  more  practical  lines,  and  made  that  college  a  strong  center 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  home  economics. 

At  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  (now  the  University  of  Illinois) 
the  catalogue  of  1371-72  announced  a  "School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art".  Ho 
work  in  home  economies  was  done  until  Miss  Lou  C.  Allen  was  appointed  "instructor 
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in  domestic  science"  in  1374.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  normal  School  at 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  and  had  "been  preceptress  of  the  Peoria  County  normal. School. 
She  spent  some  time  in  the  East  getting  special  information  and  instruction  and 
during  her  first  year  at  the  Illinois  University  devoted  much  time  to  preparing 
a  course  of  study,  which  was  announced  in  the  catalogue  for  1875-76.  She  states 
that  "the  pur-pose  was  to  provide  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  the 
household  and  the  sciences  related  thereto."  As  the  first  attempt  to  construct  a 
course  in  home  economics  of  college  grade  with  a  scientific  "basis  this  course  is 
worth  reproduction  here. 

Course  of  Domestic  Science 

Kequired  for  degree  of  B.S.  in  school  of  domestic  science 

First  Year 

1.  Chemistry;  trigonometry;  drawing  (full  term);  British  authors. 

2.  Chemistry;  designing  and  drawing;  American  authors. 

8.  Chemistry;  designing  and  drawing;  rhetoric. 

Second  Year 

1.  Botany;  physiology;  German  or  English  classics. 

2 .  Food  and  dietetics  (simple  aliments);  botany  and  greenhouse;  German  or 

English  classics. 

3.  Food  and  dietetics  (compound  aliments  and  principles  of  cooking,  etc.); 

zoology;  German  or  English  classics. 

Third  Year 

1.  Domestic  hygiene;  ancient  history;  German  or  French. 

2.  Physics;  mediaeval  history;  German  or  French. 

3.  Physics  or  landscape  gardening;  modern  history;  German  or  French. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Household  aesthetics;  mental  science;  history  of  civilization. 

2.  Household  science;  constitutional  history;  logic. 

3.  Domestic  economy;  usages  of  society,  etc.;  political  economy;  home  architecture; 

graduating  thesis  or  oration  or  essay.  (175) 

Mill  Allen  not  only  taught  domestic  science  and  gymnastics  but  was  also 
virtually  what  is  now  called  dean  of  women.  She  was  a  thorough  teacher  and 
had  high  ideals  for  her  work.  She  was  sufficiently  successful  in  her  work  at 
the  university  to  be  advanced  to  the  position  of  "professor  of  domestic  economy. » 
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She  married  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  the  first  regent  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  left  the  university  when  he  retired  in  1830.  A  new  professor  for  this  de¬ 
partment  was  not  secured  until  1S00. 

In  1890  only  four  land- grant  colleges  had  departments  of  home  economics, 

% 

namely  those  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Oregon  and  South  Dakota.  In  the  next  fifteen 
years  such  departments  were  organized  in  18  of  these  colleges  for  white  students. 
With  the  exception  of the  institutions  in  Connecticut  and  Tennessee  these  col¬ 
leges  were  im  the  North  Central  and  Western  States.  There  was  also  some  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  in  home  economics  in  11  land-grant  institutions  for  colored 
students. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  general  scientific  basis  for  school  and 
college  courses  in  home  economics  was  greatly  broadened  and  there  was  a  considera¬ 
ble  amount  of  research  directly  within  this  field,  The  physicist,  Benjamin  Thomp¬ 
son  (1753-1314),  better  known  as  Count  Rumford,  studied  problems  of  heat,  in¬ 
cluding  "the  economy  of  fuels,  of  kitchen  ranges,  fire  places  and  heating  ap¬ 
paratus,  of  utensils,  of  various  culinary  processes,  as  baking  and  making  soup 
and  coffee",  as  well  as  lighting  and  ventilation. 

Before  that  domestic  heating  was  also  studied  by  Benjamin  Franklin  (1760- 
1790).  The  Frabklin  stdve  remains  today  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of  his  work. 

Ke  studied  the  problems  of  heating  the  home,  drafts,  flues,  ventilation,  etc. 

His  interest  in  the  household,  however,  were  not  limited  to  these  problems. 

Edward  L.  Youmans  (1321-1337),  student  of  chemistry,  physics  and  medicine, 
founder  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects  and 
author  of  several  books,  published  in  1357  a  Handbook  of  Household  Science.  In 
this  were  brought  together  in  systematic  order  the  conrt ibutions  of  chemistry, 
physics  and  biology  up  to  that  time  which  bore  upon  household  problems.  This 
served  for  many  years  as  a  text-book  or  manual  in  the  schools  which  undertook 
teaching  in  the  field  of  home  economics. 
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Ellen  Henrietta  (Swallow)  Richards  (1342-1911),  "born  and  brought  up  on  a 
farm  in  Dunstable,  Massachusett s,  studied  at  vestford  Academy  and  graduated  at 
Yassar  College  in  1370,  where  she  studied  astronomy  under  Professor  Maria 

Mitchell  and  chemistry  under  Professor  Farrar  who  was  interested  in  its  practical 

(62) 

applications.  In  1371  she  became  the  first  woman  student  at  the  Massachusetts 
A 

Institute  of  Technology,  taking  special  studies  in  industrial  chemistry  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  chemistry  in  1873.  She  remained  at 
the  institute  as  a  sanitary  chemist,  studied  and  taught  broadly  the  chemistry 
of  water,  air,  food,  wall  papers,  fabrics,  application  of  heat  to  foods,  etc.; 
published  works  on  air,  water  and  food  (1834),  The  Chemistry  of  Cooking  and 
Cleaning  (1331),  Food  Materials  and  their  Adulteration  (1885),  Domestic  Economy 
in  Public  Education  (1389);  with  Mrs.  Mary  Hinraan  Abel  organized  in  1390  the 
New  England  Kitchen  at  Boston,  at  which  for  the  first  time  food  was  prepared  and 
sold  on  the  basis  of  its  nutritive  value;  illustrated  this  at  the  Chicago  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1393  through  the  "Rumford  Kitchen";  was  prominent  in  a  number  of  local 
educational  enterprises  in  Boston  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  By  the  close  of  the  last  century  she  had  become  a  national 
figure  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  women  and  particularly  in  the  development 
of  home  economics  education  on  a  scientific  foundation.  After  her  marriage  in 
1875  to  Professor  Robert  H.  Richards  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  , 
she  became  a  housekeeper  at  Jamaica  Plains  and  thus  broadened  her  knowledge  of  the 
practical  problems  of  home  economics,  as  well  as  their  scientific  relations,  while 
she  continued  her  work  at  the  institute. 

Dr.  W.  0.  Atwater,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Wesleyan  University  and 
the  first  director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  became  interested  in 
the  problems  of  human  nutrition  and  the  results  already  obtained  by  foreign  in¬ 
vestigators,  particularly  in  Germany.  He  began  investigations  on  his  own  account 
and  in  1394,  with  the  aid  of  Hon.  Sterling  Morton,  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
obtained  a  Federal  appropriation  for  nutrition  investigations.  These  were  carried 
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on  under  his  charge  as  an  officer  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Besides 
important  original  investigations,  there  was  much  compilation  of  information  from 
other  sources.  Within  a  few  years  both  scientific  and  popular  bulletins  were 
issued  in  considerable  number  and  widely  distributed.  Efforts  were  also  made  to 
get  definitions  and  articles  relating  to  home  economics  into  the  encyclopedias 
and  dictionaries.  From  its  close  .relations  with  the  land-grant  colleges  and  its 
broad  interest  in  scientific  and  practical  education  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  became  an  important  agency  in  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  home 
economics. 

The  separate  agricultural  colleges,  with  their  lower  entrance  require¬ 
ments  and  definite  vocational  aims,  early  developed  comparatively  strong  depart¬ 
ments  of  home  economics  on  a  practical  basis,  but  these  were  often  relatively 
weak  on  their  scientific  side.  In  the  land- grant  institutions  which  were  uni- 
verisites  the  tendency  was  to  minimize  the  practical  work  and  make  the  instruction 
largely  theoretical  in  order  to  gain  for  the  home  economics  departments  proper 
recognition  as  of  college  grade.  There  was  no  uniformity  as  regards  nomenclature 
or  content  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  different  institutions.  This  applied 
not  only  to  the  land-grant  institutions  but  to  other  colleges  attempting  to  teach 
this  subject  and  in  great  measure  to  the  normal  and  secondary  schools. 

Perceiving  the  weakness  and  confusion  thus  created  in  the  movement  for 

education  in  home  economics  Mrs.  Richards  undertook  to  create  an  agency  for  the 

study  of  the  problems  of  definition  and  organization  of  such  education.  Taking 

advantage  of  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  State  Librarian  of  Hew  York, 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  ol  the  State  of  New  Yort£, 

who  had  invented  the  decimal  classification  for  library  catalogues,  and  with 

A 

Mrs.  Dewey  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  management  of  the  club  at  Lake 
Placid,  Hew  York,  and  was  thus  broadly  interested  in  household  matters, 

Mrs.  Richards  ventured  to  suggest  to  them  the  calling  of  a  conference  on  home 
economics.  This  she  did  in  connection  with  a  visit  to  Lake  Placid  to  advise 
Mr.  Dewey  with  reference  to  the  examination  in  houshold  science,  which  in  1396 
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had  "been  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  program  of  examinations  annually  held  by  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  appealed  to  them  both, 
hut  Mr.  Dewey  had  a  special  interest  in  the  classification  of  the  subject  for 
library  purposes.  Eleven  persons  were  brought  together  in  September,  1399,  by 
the  call  for  the  first  conference,  which  stated  that  the  trustees  of  the  Lake 

Flacid  Club  believed  '‘that  the  time  was  ripe  for  some  united  action  on  the  uart 

(74) 

of  those  most  interested  in  home  science,  or  household  economics."  Among  the 
subjects  to  be  considered  by  the  conference  were  a  classification  of  household 
economics  as  a  working  basis,  the  founding  of  State  schools  or  chairs  of  household 
economics  in  State  universities,  and  the  training  of  teachers  of  domestic  science. 

Mrs.  Richards  was  made  chairman  of  the  conference  and  Miss  Anna  Barrows, 

secretary.  Mr.  Dewey  had  put  home  economics  as  a  useful  art  under  production, 
o 

the  conference  put  it  under  the  economics  of  consumption.  After  considering  a 
number  of  terms  which  had  been  used  or  suggested  as  a  name  for  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  the  conference  adopted  home  economics.  There  was  much  discussion  of  train¬ 
ing  for  higher  leadership  in  this  movement  and  a  committee  on  courses  of  study 
in  colleges  and  universities  was  appointed.  These  conferences  were  continued  for 
10  years  and  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  systemizat ion  of  the  subject 
and  the  improvement  of  courses  of  study.  A  bibliography  of  over  1,500  works  on 
subjects  related  to  home  economics  published  since  1350  was  presented  to  the  con¬ 
ference  in  1901  and  afterwards  issued  as  Bulletin  52  of  the  New  York  State  Library. 
Through  this  and  in  other  ways  the  conference  did  much  to  promote  the  literature 
of  home  economics.  It  also  encouraged  research  in  this  field  by  the  government 
and  universities.  The  land-grant  colleges  were  not  represented  at  the  first  meeting 
but  were  soon  drawn  into  this  movement,  as  well  as  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
which  was  represented  by  its  director  and  by  Professor  Atwater,  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy 
and  others.  The  reports  of  its  committee  on  courses  of  study  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  were  the  basis  for  much  fruitful  discussion  regarding  the  content  of  such 
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courses.  In  1903  the  meeting  was  held  at  Simmons  College,  established  in  Boston  the 
previous  year  as  the  first  technical  college  for  women.  Advantage  was  then  taken  of 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  occurring  at  the  same  time  to  hold 
a  joint  session  with  its  section  on  Manual  Training.  The  final  session  of  the 
conference  was  held  at  Chautauqua,  N .  Y.,  during  the  great  educational  meeting  annually 
held  there.  By  this  time  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  nation-wide  interests  of 
the  home  economics  movement  called  for  a  permanent  organization  on  a  more  public 

basis.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  this  matter  with  the  result  that  at 

% 

a  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  31,  1908-January  2,  1909,  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  was  formed  and  Mrs.  Richards  was  elected  president.  At 
this  meeting  143  persons  attended  but  about  700  had  reported  their  adherence  to  the 
plan  for  the  new  organization.  In  its  constitution  the  object  of  the  association  was 
stated  to  be  “the  improvement  of  living  conditions  in  the  home,  the  institutional 
household  and  the  community.11  It  undertook  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  Home 
Economics,  which  has  been  successfully  developed  since  that  time  and  contains  a 
great  fund  of  information  on  the  progress  of  education  and  research  in  its  field. 

Meanwhile  the  development  of  departments  of  home  economics  in  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  had  proceeded  and  the  relations  between  these  departments 
and  the  agricultural  side  of  these  institutions,  which  had  been  intimate  from  the 
first,  became  closer  and  more  important.  In  a  number  of  the  universities  the  de¬ 
partment  of  home  economics  was  organized  in  the  college  of  agriculture.  This  close¬ 
ness  of  relations  was  brought  about  becauwe  both  branches  represented  the  same  type 
of  education,  both  dealt  largely  with  agricultural  products  and  both  depended  on 
the  same  fundamental  sciences  for  the  foundations  of  their  college  courses.  The 
agricultural  experiment  stations  were  engaged  in  researches  which  bore  on  the  problems 
of  home  economics.  This  was  particularly  true  with  reference  to  food  and  nutrition, 
bacteriology,  entomology,  etc.  Moreover  in  agriculture  the  work  and  interests  of 

the  home  are  indissolubly  connected  with  those  of  the  farm.  Thus  the  friends  of  ao-  • 

cultural  education  had  a  most  powerful  incentive  for  promoting  home  economics  educa¬ 
tion. 
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At  the  very  time  that  the  American  Association  of  Home  Economics  was  "being 
formed,  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
through  its  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  was  preparing  a  four-year 
course  in  home  economics,  with  the  aid  of  a  college  teacher  of  that  subject. 

After  the  Home  Economics  Association  was  organized  the  agricultural  committee 
asked  that  association  to  appoint  a  committee  to  join  in  this  work.  Such  a 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  home  economics  departments  in 
land-grant  institutions  was  appointed  in  1910  and  the  two  committees  agreed  on 
a  report  which  was  submitted  to  their  respective  associations  at  their  next 
annual  meetings.  The  substance  of  that  report  is  as  follows: 

"The  college  courses  of  study  especially  arranged  for  women  will  naturally 
include  branches  outside  of  what  may  strictly  be  defined  as  home  economics. 
Students  taking  home  economics  courses  lrading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree  should 
be  required  to  take  other  groups  of  subjects  having  more  or  less  direct  relation 
to  the  life  of  men,  women  and  children  in  the  home  and  in  the  community.  Such, 
for  example,  are  courses  in  personal  physiology,  hygiene  and  medicine,  principles 
of  education,  sociology,  library  science  and  others  which  in  some  colleges  for 
convenience  have  been  associated  with  the  home  economics  department.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  home  economics  should  be  made  a  well-defined  subject  of  reasonably 
limited  range.  For  this  reason  our  report  begins  with  a  definition  of  home 
economics. 

Home  economics,  as  a  distinctive  subject  of  instruction,  includes  the 
economic,  sanitary  and  esthetic  aspects  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  as  connected 
with  their  selection,  preparation  and  use  by  the  family  in  the  home  or  by  other 
groups  of  people. 

Instruction  in  this  subject  should  be  based  on  scientific  principles  and 
graded  according  to  the  maturity,  attainments  and  purposes  of  the  student. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  subjects,  courses  of  instruction  in  home  economics 
should  be  divided  into  general  classes  suited  to  the  respective  requirements  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

In  colleges  and  universities  the  work  in  home  economics  will  naturally  be 
pursued  in  three  main  divisions,  research,  interior  instruction,  and  exterior  in¬ 
struction  or  extension  work.  The  interior  instruction  may  be  given  to  under¬ 
graduates  and  graduates.  With  the  development  of  collegiate  instruction  in  home 
economics  a  variety  of  special  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  larger  institutions 
and  the  students  will  thus  be  given  opportunity  to  specialize  according  to  their 
particular  aims,  as, for  example,  if  they  intend  to  become  housewives,  teachers, 
nurses,  physicians,  managers  of  hotels  or  public  institutions,  etc. 

At  present  it  is  desirable  to  set  up  and  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  for 
undergraduate  college  courses  in  home  economics,  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree. 
This  paper  will  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  such  courses. 
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Standard  imder graduate  college  courses  in  home  economics  should  "be  arranged 
with  reference  to  students  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  general  education  covering 
eight  grades  in  the  elementary  school  and  four  years  in  the  secondary  school.  If 
possible,  students  intending  to  take  courses  in  home  economics  in  college  should 
study  this  subject  at  least  two  years  in  the  secondary  school  and  receive  credit 
for  this  on  entrance  to  college. 

It  is,  however,  recognized  that  under  existing  conditions  many  of  the  students 
desiring  to  pursue  home  economics  courses  in  our  colleges  cannot  receive  instruction 
in  this  subject  in  the  preparatory  schools  available  to  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  college  courses  in  home  economics  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  such  students,  without  requiring  them  to  prolong  the  time  needed  to  satisfy  the 
college  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

All  courses  in  home  economics  should  be  developed  with  an  orderly  and 
carefully  graded  sequence  of  subjects  end  topics.  They  should  also  take  into 
account  that  the  study  of  the  theory  of  the  subject,  including  especially  the 
scientific  principles  involved  in  it,  is  intended  to  give  a  rational  basis  for  an 
efficient  practice  and  that . the  student  has  not  mastered  the  subject  until  he  is 
able  to  practice  the  art,  as  well  as  expound  its  theory. 

The  general  scheme  of  instruction  should  involve  (1)  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  in  concrete  form,  with  accompanying  practice;  (2)  the  development  of  the 
principles  involved,  with  laboratory  practice,  and  (3)  the  application  of  these 
principles  in  a  rational  system  of  practice  more  advanced  in  type,  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  devising  new  methods  of  practice  and  for  experimental  work. 

The  standard  undergraduate  college  course  in  home  economics  leading  to  a 
bachelor's  degree  should  include  the  following  subjects: 

Required  Subjects 

(1)  Home  architecture  and  sanitation. 

(2)  Home  decoration. 

(3)  Textiles. 

(4)  Selection  and  preparation  of  food. 

(5)  Economic  uses  of  food. 

(6)  Household  management. 

Subjects  from  which  choice  must  be  made. 

(7)  Advanced  cooking  ) 

Dressmaking  or  millinery  )  At  least  one  of  this  group. 

Art  needlework.  ) 


(3)  Dietetics. 

Food  and  nutrition 
Art  in  the  home. 


) 

)  At  least  one  of  this  group, 

) 


Such  other  electives  in  home  economics  as  the  college  can  oifer. 

The  order  of  presentation  suggested  above  is  not  essential  but  the  subjects 
should  be  taught  in  some  definitely  related  order. 

For  students  who  have  not  had  instruction  in  home  economics  in  preparatory 
schools  the  following  minor  college  course  is  suggested,  to  be  required  of 
candidates  for  a  bachelor's  degree. 
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(1)  Plain  sewing  and  garment  making. 

(2)  Cooking. 

(3)  Home  architecture  and  sanitation. 

(4)  Home  decoration. 

(5)  Textiles. 

(6)  Selection  and  preparation  of  food. 

(?)  Economic  uses  of  food. 

(8)  Household  management. 

College  students  taking  either  of  these  courses  in  home  economics  should 
he  required  to  add  to  them  such  groups  of  studies  in  mathematics,  languages, 
science,  economics,  sociology,  etc.,  as  will  make  their  whole  college  course  a 
well  rounded  scheme  of  liberal  education,  comparable  with  the  degree  courses 
in  other  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  thoroughness  of  their 
work  in  home  economics.  Students  taking  the  minor  courses  in  home  economics 
might  be  allowed  to  elect  additional  work  in  home  economics  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  college  course. 

Short  courses  and  extension  courses,  not  leading  to  a  degree,  should  be 
arranged  for  separately  and  are  not  taken  into  account  here.  (647) 

The  Home  Economics  Association  then  undertook  a  study  of  the  content  of 
home  economics  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge  and  in  1913  issued  an  elaborate 
"syllabus  of  home  economics",  which  outlined  the  subject  under  four  main  divisions, 
(1)  food,  (2)  clothing,  (3)  shelter,  and  (4)  household  and  institution  management. 
The  first  three  subjects  were  subdivided  into  (1)  selection,  (2)  preparation  and 
(3)  use,  and  the  fourth  into  (1)  material  basis,  (2)  social  contacts,  (3)  activi¬ 
ties  and  functions  and  (4)  aims  and  results.  The  syllabus  "does  not  represent  an 
outline  for  a  course  of  instruction,  but  rather  a  classified  list  of  topics  from 
which  courses  can  be  made."  It  served,  however,  to  show  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  field  of  home  economics  had  broadened  in  the  thought  of  those  who  were  promoting 
education  in  this  subject.  Home  economics  no  longer  was  being  developed  on  the 
basis  of  physics,  chemistry  and  the  biological  sciences  only  but  included  much  in 
the  field  of  economics  and  sociology. 

Another  agency  for  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  higher  education  in 
home  economics  which  had  considerable  influence  in  strengthening  the  work  in  the 
land-grant  colleges  was  the  summer  graduate  school  of  home  economics.  This  had 
its  beginning  in  1902  when  Professor  Atwater  invited  teachers  of  home  economics 
to  study  four  weeks  at  his  laboratory  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  primarily  to  become 
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acquainted  with  the  nutrition  investigations,  hut  also  to  listen  to  lectures  by 
various  experts  and  to  confer  with  each  other  on  home  economics  problems.  That 
same  year  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture  was  begun  at  Ohio  State  University. 

In  1906  the  two  schools  cooperated  in  a  session  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
this  was  continued  at  Cornell  University  in  1908,  Iowa  State  College  in  1910  and 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1912.  The  American  Home  Economics  Association 
assumed  responsibility  for  this  school  in  1909.  There  was,  however,  difficulty  in 
providing  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  this  enterprise  and  the  increase  of  regular 
graduate  work  at  the  colleges  and  universities  lessened  the  need  for  this  summer 
school,  which  at  its  best  served  principally  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  study.  It  was  therefore  discontinued. 

The  equipment  for  instruction  in  home  economics  at  the  land-grant  institu¬ 
tions  was  greatly  improved  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  20th  century. 

At  a  number  of  these  institutions  substantial  buildings  wholly  devoted  to  the 
work  in  home  economics  were  erected  and  at  others  large  space  in  old  or  new 
buildings  was  assigned  to  this  department.  Special  laboratories,  work-rooms, 
apartments  resembling  those  in  houses,  etc.  were  provided  and  well  equipped. 

For  the  more  scientific  work  special  apparatus  was  devised,  numerous  text-books 
and  manuals  were  issued,  the  general  literature  of  home  economics  became  exten¬ 
sive  and  State  and  Federal  publications  within  this  field  were  issued  in  large 
numbers. 

The  basis  of  support  for  the  college  courses  in  home  economics  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  constantly  increasing  breadth  of  the  home  economics  move¬ 
ment  in  the  lower  schools.  The  Bureau  of  Education  reported  that  in  1914  house¬ 
hold  arts  were  taught  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  over  3,000  towns  and 
cities  and  in  2,400  high  schools  and  159  State  normal  schools.  Some  252  colleges 
were  giving  instruction  in  home  economics  and  43  others  were  offering  courses 
in  applied  sciences  with  reference  to  the  home.  Detailed  statistics  from  about 
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35  per  cent  of  these  colleges  showed  5,547  students  in  home  economics  courses, 
of  whom  3,495  were  studying  for  home  use,  1,738  for  teaching,  and  264  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions  as  dietitians,  household  and  institution  managers,  etc. 

In  20  colleges  and  universities,  including  13  land-grant  institutions,  it  was 
possible  to  take  the  master’s  degree  by  special  graduate  study  in  home  economics 
departments  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
was  given  in  the  department  of  household  administration.  Advanced  students  in¬ 
terested  in  home  economics  could  take  the  doctor' s  degree  for  special  courses  in 
the  science  departments  of  many  universities  and  already  a  number  of  women  engaged 
in  home  economics  work  had  taken  this  degree. 

In  28  land-grant  institutions,  including  14  universities,  four-year  under¬ 
graduate  courses  in  home  economics  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  were  offered. 
While  differing  much  in  detail,  these  courses  corresponded  in  a  general  way  with 
that  proposed  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Association.  In  many  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  the  home  economics  faculty  had  been  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  con¬ 
siderable  specialization,  particularly  in  junior  and  senior  years.  In  addition, 
there  were  many  short  courses,  summer  schools,  and  much  extension  work. 

By  1915  home  economics  instruction  had  become  a  permanent , part  of  the 
American  educational  system  in  all  its  grades  from  the  graduate  school  of  the 
university  to  the  elementary  school.  It  had  developed  courses  of  instruction 
based  on  both  science  and  practice  and  was  definitely  evolving  standards  for  the 
different  grades  of  courses.  Research  definitely  related  to  the  problems  of  home 
economics  had  already  furnished  considerable  material  for  courses  of  instruction, 
especially  in  the  field  of  food  and  nutrition.  In  the  development  of  this  educa¬ 
tional  system,  particularly  in  its  higher  ranges,  the  land- grant  institutions  had 
an  honorable  and  important  part. 
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By  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  of  1914  home  economics  was  linked  with 
agriculture  as  an  essential  part  of  the  "broad  system  of  cooperative  extension  work 
now  carried  on  hy  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  all  the  States. 

Teacher-training 

As  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  "broadened  and  instruction  in 
agriculture  was  introduced  into  secondary  and  elementary  schools  many  teachers 
resorted  to  the  agricultural  colleges,  chiefly  for  short  courses,  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  students  in  the  long  courses  went  out  from  the  colleges  to  teach 
agriculture . 

Interest  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers  was  also  becoming  wide¬ 
spread  and  colleges  and  universities  were  establishing  departments  of  education. 

This  movement  affected  many  of  the  land-grant  institutions  and  some  of  them 
undertook  special  work  relating  to  the  training  of # teachers  of  agriculture. 

In  1906  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  reported  that  departments  of 
education  in  which  attention  was  given  to  training  teachers  of  agriculture  were 
maintained  in  land-grant  institutions  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Washington; 
and  normal  courses  were  offered  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Hew  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and 
South  Dakota.  Summer  schools  for  teachers  were  maintained  in  California,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Ohio. 

Utah,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  There  were  also  departments  of  education  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin. 

At  this  time  the  land-grant  colleges  had  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  expenses  caused  by  their  rapidly  expanding  work.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  agricultural  college  association  in  1906,  the  following  resolution  introduced 
by  H.  J.  Wheeler  of  Rhode  Island,  vsas  adopted: 

“Whereas  since  the  passage  of  the  M0rrill  Act  of  1390  no  further 
Federal  grants  have  been  made  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education, 
notwithstanding  the  crying  needs  for  such  additional  support:  Therefore, 
be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of  this  association  he  authorized 
to  cause  to  he  introduced  in  Congress  a  measure  drawn  on  the  same  general  lines 
as  the  Morrill  Act  of  1390,  providng  for  an  increased  appropriation  for  each 
of  the  land-grant  colleges.”  (635) 

Nelson  Amendment  to  M0rrill  Act  of  1390 

This  led  to  activities  in  which  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays.,,  then  Assistant  Secretary 

Department  in  the  University  of 

of  Agriculture  and  formerly  connected  with  the  Agricultural  Se-Llega-i®-  Minnesota,  was 

A 

especially  prominent.  Largely  due  to  his  influence  Senator  Knute  Nelson  of  Minne¬ 
sota  took  this  matter  up  and  introduced  on  December  5,  190S,  a  hill  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  also  introduced  in  the  House  December  12  by  Charles  R.  Davis,  also 
of  Minnesota.  On  January  16,  1907  Senator  Nelson  gave  notice  that  he  would  offer 
his  hill  as  an  amendment  to  the  appropriation  hill  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  this  was  done  February  21,  1907.  The  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
and  though  at  first  rejected  by  the  House  when  the  appropriation  bill  went  to  con¬ 
ference  between  the  two  houses,  was  finally  accepted  after  considerable  debate  by  a 
vote  of  120  to  87,  and  was  approved  by  President  Roosevelt  March  4,  1907.  This 
measure  provided  to  each  State  and  Territory  an  auditioned  appropriation  under  the 
terms  of  the  M0rrill  Act  of  1890.  This  fund  began  with  $5,000  the  first  year  and 
$5,000  more  each  year  for  four  years,  after  whichthe  annual  sum  was  to  be  $25,000. 
"The  appropriation  was  carried  through  on  the  merits  of  agriculture.  The  law  it¬ 
self  mentions  the  agriculture!  work  prominently,  and  the  discussion  in  Congress 
hinged  almost  exclusively  on  the  value  and  growing  importance  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  need  of  developing  that  phase  of  our  educational  system." 

Professor  Hays  was  much  interested  in  the  extension  of  agricultural  instruc¬ 
tion  to  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  and  undoubtedly  suggested  the  proviso 
incorporated  in  the  Nelson  Amendment  to  the  effect  "that  said  colleges  may  use  a 
portion  of  this  money  for  providing  courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  in¬ 
structors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts."  In  the 

statement  of  Mr.  Nelson  in  explanation  of  his  bill  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  hear in- s 
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“before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  much  stress  was  laid  on  the 
development  of  secondary  and  elementary  education  in  agriculture  and  the  need  of 
training  teachers  for  such  work.  The  passage  of  this  measure  quickened  the  interest 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  establishing  teacher-training  courses  but  the  amount 
of  the  Nelson  fund  devoted  to  this  purpose  was  disappointingly  small. 

During  the  year  1906-7  summer  school  instruction  in  agriculture  was  given 
to  925  teachers.  In  1908-S  at  least  26  of  the  colleges  provided  teacher-training 
courses  in  agriculture  ranging  from  summer  schools  of  a  few  weeks  to  regular  four- 
year  courses  with  additional  graduate  work.  Several  colleges  had  established  de¬ 
partments  of  agricultural  education.  In  1910  46  of  the  agricultural  colleges  re¬ 
ported  teacher-training  work  in  agriculture.  In  more  than  half  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  the  teachers'  courses  were  four  years  in  length  and  in  29  of  them  summer 
schools  for  teachers  were  held.  More  than  eight  times  as  many  students  enrolled 
in  teachers'  courses  in  agriculture  that  year  as  in  1909.  For  further  account  of 
the  teacher-training  work  of  these  colleges  see  p.717and  p.883. 

Secondary  education  in  the  Agricultural  Colleges 

When  the  agricultural  colleges  were  first  established  there  were  comparatively 
few  high  schools  or  other  preparatory  schools  easily  accessible  to  farm  children. 

The  public  and  especially  the  farming  people  therefore  thought  that  students  from 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  admitted  to  these  colleges.  This  idea,  was  carried 
over  into  the  land-grant  colleges  in  many  States.  Either  the  entrance  requirements 
were  kept  so  low  that  students  with  only  the  training  received  in  the  elementary 
schools  were  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  college  and  the  college  instruc¬ 
tion  had  to  be  largely  of  secondary  grade  or  preparatory  classes  were  organized  in 
the  colleges.  These  matters  were  more  easily  arranged  in  the  separate  agricultural 
colleges  than  in  the  universities,  which  in  general  had  entrance  requirements  more 
or  less  conforming  to  those  of  standard  colleges  of  that  time. 
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Progress  in  bringing  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
generally  up  to  proper  standards  was  relatively  slow  and  depended  largely  on  the 
general  development  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  several  States.  The  efforts 
of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  through  its 
committees  to  promote  proper  entrance  requirements  and  actually  collegiate  courses 
in  agriculture  have  been  previously  described. 

When  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  made  its  first  report  o£ 

(697) 

secondary  courses  in  agriculture  in  1902  it  recognized  that  a  movement  was  alreaqy 

A 

in  progress  in  the  colleges  either  to  raise  the  requirements  for  admission  and 
abolish  the  courses  of  lower  grade  or  else  to  raise  the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree  and  differentiate  the  preparatory  or  secondary  courses  from  those 
of  college  grade.  Following  the  latter  plan  the  land-grant  colleges  in  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska  had  established  separate  schools  of  agriculture  of  secondary  grade. 

The  committee  believed  "that  this  is  a  better  plan  than  to  institute  courses  which 
are  merely  preparatory  to  the  college  courses  given  in  the  same  institution.  *  *  * 

As  many  of  our  colleges  are  now  organized  it  would  not  at  present  be  practicable 
to  wholly  cut  off  the  secondary  instruction.  It  will,  however,  be  a  great  gain  to 
have  the  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture,  as  in  other  subjects,  clearly 
differentiated  from  the  college  courses  in  the  mind  of  both  the  students  andthe 
public." 

In  1303  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  reported  that  agricultural  schools 
with  a  two-year s ’  course  of  high  school  grade  had  been  organized  at  the  colleges 
in  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  Oklahoma,  and  with  a  three-years’  course  in  Washington. 
The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  which  originally  had  been  a  secondary  school, 
was  providing  a  special  group  of  studies  for  students  coming  from  the  common  schools 
and  at  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College  agriculture  was  being  taught  in  the 
preparatory  department.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  to  differentiate  secondary 
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work  in  the  agricultural  colleges  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1909  there  were  simi¬ 
lar  schools  or  short  courses  in  at  least  29  States,  as  follows:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
i  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 

Maine,  Maryland,  Hew  Hampshire,  Hew  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Ho rth  Dakota,  Ohio,  Old. a- 
homa,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia, 

f 

■  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  Such  courses  were  supplemented  to  an 
increasing  extent  by  brief  and  special  courses.  In  this  way  the  colleges  attempted 
to  meet  the  needs,  as  far  as  possible,  of  our  people  desiring  some  instruction  in 
agriculture  but  unable  to  take  the  regular  college  courses.  These  short  courses 
were  described  in  Bulletin  139  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  issued  in  1903, 

:  as  follows: 

"For  those  actually  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations  -  the  farmers,  dairymen, 
and  fruit  growers,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  who  are  unable  to  leave  home  during 
the  busy  seasons  -  the  special  winter  courses  have  been  organized.  These  courses 
vary  in  length  from  a  week  or  ten  days  to  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  They  are  in  most 
cases  severely  practical.  They  center  around  the  judging  pavilion,  the  laboratory, 
the  dairy,  and  the  cheese  room,  with  lectures  and  readings  to  supplement  the 
practicums.  The  nature  of  these  courses  is  even  more  varied  than  their  length  of 
term.  Twenty-two  colleges  offer  courses  in  general  agriculture,  including  more  or 
less  thorough  instruction  in  plant  production,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  poultry 
culture,  etc.;  nineteen  offer  courses  in  general  dairying;  three  in  creamery  manage¬ 
ment;  two  in  farm  dairying;  two  in  cheese  making;  five  in  animal  husbandry;  nine  in 
horticulture;  four  in  poultry  culture;  three  in  domestic  science,  with  more  or  less 
of  horticulture,  floriculture,  and  like  subjects  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young 
women;  and  one  ea.ch  in  agronomy,  bee  culture,  forestry,  beet-sugar  production, 
farm  mechavnics,  correspondence  courses,  botany,  bacteriology,  and  entomology.  Tv© 
colleges  offer  courses  designated  agriculture  and  horticulture;  two,  courses  desig¬ 
nated  agriculture  and  dairying;  and  one,  a  course  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
mechanic  arts.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  courses  include  instruction  in  a  number 
of  subjects  not  indicateain  the  names  of  the  courses.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  practicum  courses  and  lecture  courses  which  are  confined  to  a  single  line 
of  practice,  such  as  cereal  judging,  stock  judging,  and  the  destruction  of  noxious 
insects.  Six  colleges  offer  a  total  of  forty-four  such  courses. 

The  special  winter  courses  are  the  utility  courses,  important  because  of 
their  influence  on  the  present-day  agricultural  practice  and  because  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  present  practice  on  future  practice.  And  present  practice  is  sure  to  have 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  young  people  who  are  to  be  the  future  farmers  and  on 
the  quality  of  soil,  farm  machinery,  and  domestic  animals  with  which  these  young 
people  will  have  to  do  when  they  take  charge  of  the  farms.  The  special  winter 
courses,  then,  are  an  important  and  legitimate  feature  of  agricultural  instruction, 
capable  of  giving  a  strong  uplift  to  present  agricultural  conditions. 

And,  finally,  there  are  the  summer  schools  for  teachers  and  the  one-year 
and  two-year  normal  courses,  in  all  of  which  nature  study  and  elementary  agricul¬ 
ture  are  important  features." 
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The  number  and  variety  of  the  short  courses  given  by  the  agricultural col¬ 
leges  continued  to  increase  throughout  this  period.  By  this  means  the  colleges 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  persons  who  through  them  received  more  or  less  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture  and  who  principally  as  farmers  or  teachers  spread  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  colleges  in  the  rural  communities. 

In  the  colleges  for  white  students  in  1905  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
shorter  coursesin  1905  was  4,631  and  in  1910  it  was  11,211,  without  counting  1,264 
who  took  agriculture  in  the  summer  schools  for  teachers. 

By  doing  this  secondary  and  special  work  the  agricultural  colleges  did  a 
valuable  service  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  serious  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture  outside.  They  also  helped  materially  to  promote  the  spread  of  instruction 
relating  to  agriculture  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  Further  consideration 
of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  with  relation  to  secondary  and  elementary 
education  will  be  given  in  the  cha.pt er  on  the  progress  of  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  lower  schools.  (See  p  .803) 

Promotion  of  Instruction  in  Agriculture  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
Closely  connected  with  their  extension  work  were  the  efforts  of  the  agricul- 
tural  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  aid  the  movement 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  nature-study  work 

carriedon  by  the  agricultural  college  at  Cornell  University  began  in  1895  (see  p.89$ 

I 

There  was  also  some  similar  work  by  the  colleges  in  other  States.  Then  carne  the 
school  garden  movement  and  this  was  actively  aided  by  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  (See  p.898)  Both  nature-study  and  school 
gardening  were  largely  taken  up  by  the  city  and  village  schools  and  only  affected 
the  rural  schools  and  farm  children  to  a  limited  extent.  To  reach  the  rural  schools 
I  more  definitely  and  extensively  it  was  found  necessary  to  deal  with  the  plants, 
animals,  biras,  insects,  etc.  which  aid  or  hinder  the  farmer  in  his  work  and  to 
make  this  nature-study  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  study  of  agriculture  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools. 


* 


The  agricultural  colleges  individually  and  through  their  association  aided 
this  movement  hy  the  formulation  of  courses  of  instruction  for  the  elementary 
schools,  training  of  teachers,  special  courses  for  teachers  in  service  at  summer 
schools,  preparation  of  text-books  and  manuals,  and  in  other  ways.  Their  relations 
to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools  will  be  more  fully  described 
in  a  later  chapter.  (See  p.907  ) 

Extension  Work 

From  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  until  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Act  in  1914  the  agricultural  colleges  were  very  active  in  developing  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  extension  work  and  together  with  the  National  and  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  were  laying  the  foundations  for  an  unparalleled  system  of  practical  educa¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  which  was  to  reach  multitudes  of  the  farming 
people  and  profoundly  affect  the  development  of  a  better  agriculture  and  country  life 
in  the  United  States.  Only  enough  will  be  said  about  this  subject  at  this  time  to 
show  its  intimate  relation  to  the  general  educational  program  of  the  colleges. 

The  extension  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  was  an  outgrowth  of  cthe  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  at  meetings  of  agricultural  societies,  at  fairs  and  at  other  gather¬ 
ings  of  farmers  during  all  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the  beginning  these  addresses 
included  some  on  the  more  technical  phases  of  agriculture  and  its  relations  to  the 
sciences,  delivered  by  college  teachers  or  persons  having  special  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  they  treated.  In  1861  the  Michigan  legislature  passed  an  act  which  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  that  '’the  professors  of  the  college  may  give  lectures  to  farmers 
away  from  the  college." 

About  1370  meetings  called  Farmers'  Institutes  began  to  be  held  in  Massachusetts 
O/v^ 

and  Kansas  and  these  wefe  gradually  developed  into  a  regular  system  of  meetings  under 
public  control,  organized  and  managed  by  the  agricultural  colleges  or  State  boards 
or  departments  of  agriculture  and  supported  by  public  funas.  ’whatever  authority  con¬ 
trolled  the  institutes,  the  officers  of  the  agricultural  colleges  quite  generally 
participated  in  them  in  the  several  States.  The  experiment  stations  made  large  use 
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of  the  institutes  for  the  dissemination  of  the  practical  results  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  therefore  promoted  the  institutes  and  in 
1903  under  a  special  appropriation  by  Congress  established  a  division  for  its 
work  relating  to  them. 

Following  the  decline  of  the  lyceum  movement,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
Civil  War,  there  began  in  1874  the  more  systematic  Chautauqua  movement.  This  was 
not  connected  with  educational  institutions  but  consisted  largely  of  literary  and 
scientific  circles,  which  were  to  a  certain  extent  assisted  by  summer  schools  and 
correspondence  courses  managed  by  university  professors.  For  a  short  time  some 
degrees  were  granted  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  completion 
of  Chautauqua  courses. 

Meanwhile  the  American  univefsities  and  colleges  had  been  influenced  by  the 
system  of  so-called  University  Extension  which  had  been  inaugurated  in  England  in 
1366  and  ted  been  taken  up  by  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Universities  and  other  educational 
institutions  there  end  in  other  countries.  In  the  United  States  this  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  through  activities  of  city  libraries,  especially  in  Buffalo,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  and  by  1890  it  ted  received  sufficient  attention  to  bring  about  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  ‘University  Teaching. 

The  following  year  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  by  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  organization  and  supervision  of  University  Extension  Work,  but  none 
of  this  money  was  to  be  spent  for  lecturers. 

In  1892  the  University  of  Chicago  included  provision  for  university  extension 
in  its  original  plan  of  organization  and  began  the  employment  of  a  staff  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  That  year  the  University  of  Wisconsin  also  began  organized  extension  work 
and  in  1906  established  a  department  of  university  extension  which  developed  this 
work  on  a  broad  scale.  "Between  1906  and  1913,  inclusive,  28  institutions  organized 
university  extension  and  between  those  dates  21  institutions  reorganized  the  work," 
usually  by  establishing  definite  extension  departments. 
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The  extension  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  was  more  or  less  influenced  by 
this  general  movement  .  An  early  and  important  development  of  organized  exten¬ 
sion  work  in  agriculture  took  place  in  the  State  of  Hew  York.  The  origin  of 
this  was  a  request  by  farmers  in  Chautauqua  County,  which  was  largely  devoted 
to  grape- growing,  for  experiments  suited  to  their  needs  by  the  experiment  station 
at  Cornell  University.  The  station  had  no  funds  for  this  work  and  the  farmers 
therefore  appealed  to  the  legislature  in  1894. 

About  this  time  L.  H.  Bailey,  then  professor  of  horticulture  at  Cornell 
University,  had  suggested  that  State  aid  should  be  sought  for  publishing  informa¬ 
tion  and  holding  horticultural  meetings.  S.  F.  Nixon,  assemblyman  from  Chautauqua 
County,  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  which  granted  $3,000  to  be  spent  by  the 

experiment  station  in  IS  counties  in  Western  New  York  for  horticultural  experi- 

(323) 

ments,  investigations,  instruction  and  information.  This  fund  was  increased  to 
$16,000  in  1895.  Professor  Bailey  was  put  in  charge  of  this  work.  Experimental 
work,  largely  of  the  nature  of  tests  or  demonstrations  was  conducted  on  a  consider- 
ble  number  of  farms,  together  with  one  or  two  day  meetings,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  demonstrations  such  as  orchard  spraying,  horticultural  schools  of  two  to  four 
days,  and  the  publication  of  popular  bulletins. 

In  1396  the  extension  work  was  expanded  to  include  (1)  itinerant  or 
local  experiments  as  a  means  of  teaching,  (2)  readable  .expository  bulletins, 

(3)  itinerant  horticultural  schools,  (4)  elementary  instruction  in  nature-study 

in  rural  schools,  and  (b)  instruction  by  means  of  correspondence  and  reading 

(325) 

courses .  This  plan  was  so  successful  that  the  legislature  in  1397  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  include  the  whole  State  and  agriculture  in  general.  The 

appropriat ion  was  increased  to  $25,000  to  be  spent  under  the  supervision  oi  the 

director  of  the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 
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n In  giving  instruction  by  means  of  schools,  lecturers  and  other 
University  Extension  methods,  or  otherwise,  and  in  conducting  investiga¬ 
tions  and  experiments;  in  discovering  the  diseases  of  plants  and  remedies 
thereof;  in  ascertaining  the  best  methods  of  fertilization  of  fields,  gar¬ 
dens  and  plantations;  and  best  modes  of  tillage  and  farm  management  and 
improvement  of  live  stock,  and  in  printing  leaflets  and  disseminating  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge  by  means  of  lectures  or  otherwise;  and  in  preparing  and 
printing  for  free  distribution  the  results  of  such  investigations  and  experi¬ 
ments,  and  for  republishing  such  bulletins  as  may  be  useful  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  work;  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  and 
profitable  in  promoting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.'1  (342) 

That  year  besides  the  horticultural  investigations,  200  local  experi¬ 
ments  with  various  crops  were  conducted,  10,000  teachers  were  reached  through 
visits  to  schools,  lectures  at  teachers'  institutes  and  distribution  of  nature- 
study  leaflets,  15,000  pupils  were  enrolled  for  nature-study  and  1,600  young 
farmers  took  correspondence  courses. 

Afterwards  Junior  naturalists  Clubs  were  formed  and  a  nature-study 
monthly  was  issued.  Separate  Reading  Courses  for  farmers  and  their  wives  were 
organized.  A  winter's  course  at  the  college  was  also  included  inthe  exten¬ 
sion  program.  An  extension  division  was  created  in  the  college  and  there  was 
much  personal  work  by  college  officers  at  meetings  throughout  the  State. 

In  1902,  29,792  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  Farmers'  Reading  Course, 

9,500  in  the  Farmefs'  Wives'  Reading  Course,  1,800  in  a  Home  Nature-Study  Course 
for  teachers,  20,000  in  Junior  Naturalists  Course,  and  26,000  in  Junior  Gardeners 
Course . 


This  extension  work  in  New  York  attracted  much  attention  throughout  the 
country  and  the  Cornell  publications,  v/hich  were  on  many  subjects  and  attractively 
presented,  were  widely  distributed  and  discussed. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  established  a  reading  course  in  1392. 

This  was  first  called  the  Chautauqua  Course  of  Home  Reading  in  Agriculture  and 
then  Home  Study.  At  first  the  college  simply  provided  books  and  gave  the  readers 
examinations  when  they  desired.  After  a  time  it  was  found  desirable  to  aid  the 
readers  through  correspondence  and  in  1397  the  sending  out  of  printed  lessons  on 
particular  subjects  treated  in  the  books  was  begun. 
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In  1898  the  name  of  the  enterprise  was  changed  to  Correspondence  Courses 
in  Agriculture.  On  March  1,  1399,  the  total  enrollment  of  students  was  3,416, 
including  those  in  the  Chautauqua  course  hut  460  had  received  instruction  h y 
lessons.  To  these  over  1,800  lessons  had  been  sent  and  over  1,100  examinations 
papers  had  been  graded.  There  were  students  in  most  of  the  States  and  in  some 
foreign  countries.  Their  ages  ranged  from  15  to  75  years  and  averaged  about 
33  years.  This  plan  involved  so  much  work  by  the  college  officers  that  it  was 
not  found  practicable  to  take  care  of  a  very  large  number  of  students.  Professor 
3ailey  compares  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  reading  courses  as  follows: 

”The  older  or  Chautauqua-Pennsyl vania  idea  is  that  of  a  definite,  pre¬ 
scribed,  self-limited,  technical  correspondence  curriculum,  the  completion 
of  which  is  signalized  by  a  certificate  or  diploma.  The  other,  or  Cornell 
idea,  is  that  of  a  flexible,  nonlimited,  untechnical  reading  course  in  which 
there  is  no  system  of  counts,  and  which  does  not  lead  to  certificatory 
honors.  The  former  is  intensive;  it  is  adapted  to  the  few.  The  latter  is 
elementary:  it  is  adapted  to  the  many.  Each  is  incomplete.11  (324) 

Colleges  in  several  other  States  undertook  similar  work  prior  to  1900. 

In  1905  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  estanlished  a  standing 
committee  on  extension  work,  of  which  K.  L.  Butterfield  was  the  first  chairman. 

This  committee  had  the  active  assistance  of  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  farmers’  institute 
specialist  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  who  acted  as  its  secretary.  The 
first  report  of  this  committee  was  made  to  the  association  in  1906.  This  includes 
a  tentative  definition  as  follows: 

’’Extension  teaching  in  agr iculture  embraces  those  forms  of  instruction, 
in  subjects  having  to  do  with  improved  methods  cf  agricultural  production 
and  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  rural  population,  that  are  offered 
to  people  not  enrolled  as  resident  pupils  in  educational  institutions.”  (658) 

Pour  groups  of  such  extension  work,  appropriate  to  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  were  made,  (l)  farmers’  institutes;  (2)  itinerant  lectures  other 

/ 

than  farmers’  institutes,  including  single  lectures  or  courses,  lectures  con¬ 
nected  with  special  railroad  trains,  traveling  schools,  etc.;  (3)  literature  and 

correspondence,  including  traveling  libraries;  (4)  those  efforts  in  which  particular 
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emphasis  is  laid  on  object  lessons  or  outdoor  practicums,  including  field  demonstra¬ 
tions,  cooperative  tests,  exhibits  at  fairs,  visits  to  colleges  and  experiment 
stations.  In  another  group  were  included  those  activities  of  rural  societies  which 
have  educational  aspects  and  in  which  the  colleges  render  much  assistance,  includ- 
ingthe  programs  at  meetings  of  the  societies,  study  clubs,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  et 

The  special  and  short  courses  at  the  colleges  were  not  included  in  the 
work  of  this  committee.  It  was  found  that  there  were  over  300  centers  of  exten¬ 
sion  work  in  agriculture,  including  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  other  colleges,  normal  schools,  industrial  high  schools.  State  and  county 
departments  of  public  instruction  and  agriculture,  state  and  county  agricultural 
organizations,  granges,  agricultural  press,  libraries,  and  industrial  organisations. 

To  these  should  have  been  added  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  includ- 

under  Seaman  A.  Knapp. 

ing  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  in  the  Southern  StatesA  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  each  college  in  the  association  organize  as  soon  as  practica¬ 
ble  a  department  of  extension  teaching  in  agriculture,  or  if  this  was  not  immediately 
practicable  a  faculty  committee  on  this  subject. 

The  association  committee's  report  in  1907  showed  that  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  39  States  were  doing  extension  work.  Much  of  this  was  in  connection 
with  the  farmers'  institutes,  which  in  a  number  of  States  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  college.  In  North  Carolina,  Nevada  and  West  Virginia  faculty  committees 
on  extension  work  had  been  appointed  and  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina  the  extension 
work  of  the  college  was  under  a  superintendent  or  director. 

The  colleges  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota  and  Rhode  Island  were 
doing  extension  work  in  a  number  of  different  lines.  In  New  York  work  was  being 
done  in  14  lines  and  the  college  was  getting  ready  to  establish  an  extension  divi¬ 
sion  which  was  partially  done  in  1908  by  the  creation  of  an  Extension  Office.  The 
Iowa  State  College  received  a  State  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  agriculture  1  exten- 


sion  in  1906,  when  an  extension  department  was  organized  with  a  superintendent  and 
lecturers  on  soils,  animal  husbandry,  domestic  science,  dairying,  horticulture  and 
farm  crops. 

The  extension  work  developed  rapidly  between  1905  and  1910,  when  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Extension  Work  that  there  was  organized  work  in  35  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  over  20  of  these  there  was  an  extension  department  or  division. 

A  number  of  the  States  were  making  considerable  appropriations  for  this  work  and 
there  was  also  an  increasing  amount  from  local  sources.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  colleges  had  that  year  in  the  aggregate  about  $400,000  for  extension  work. 

The  work  had  become  more  varied  in  character  and  some  of  the  newe r  features  such 
as  the  farmers'  weeks  at  the  colleges,  institutes  and  demonstration  work  for 
women,  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  were  becoming  very  popular. 

The  need  of  a  greater  opportunity  for  discussion  of  administrative  and 
other  problems  of  extension  work  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  association  had  been  recognized  by  its  Committee  on  Extension  Work 
as  early  as  1903,  when  the  committee  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  section 
on  extension  work  in  the  association.  Objection  to  this  was  raised  on  the  ground 
that  the  problems  of  the  extension  work  were  so  intimately  associated  with  those  of 
the  general  administration  of  the  educational  work  of  the  colleges  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  make  a  separation  of  these  interests  in  the  organization  of  the  association. 

Failing  to  get  action  on  this  matter  the  friends  of  this  movement  secured 
the  introduction  ox  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  association  providing 
for  an  extension  section  and  this  was  adopted  in  1909. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  growth  of  the  extension  enterprises  was 
greatly  accelerated.  The  appropriations  for  this  work  from  State  and  local  and 
other  sources  aggregated  about  $1,000,000  in  1913.  At  the  colleges  in  38  States 
there  were  extension  departments.  Thirty-one  of  the  colleges  reported  that  132 
persons  we re  employed  full  time  on  extension  work,  and  217 
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schools,  educational  trains,  country-life  conferences,  men  and  women  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents,  hoys1  and  girls’  clubs,  hoys’  encampments,  demonstrations  at 
State  and  county  fairs,  and  farmers'  weeks  were  prominent  features  of  the  work. 
Over  7,500  farmers'  institutes  with  a  total  attendance  of  4,000,000  persons  were 
held  hy  the  agricultural  colleges  a.nd  state  departments  of  agriculture  in  1912. 
The  colleges  were  becoming  more  closely  related  to  the  cooperative  demonstrati  on 
work  carried  on  hy  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  work  was 
very  popular  in  all  the  Southern States  and  was  spreading  rapidly  in  the  llorth 
and  West.  It  was  evident  that  a  stronger  and  more  thoroughly  unified  organiza¬ 
tion  for  extension  work  ms  needed. 

The  complexity  of  the  work  and  the  problems  before  the  college  at  this 
time  are  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Farmers'  Institute 
Specialist  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  1912: 

"Among  the  activities  especially  reported  were  the  organization  of 
clubs  and  conducting  contests  in  corn  and  tomato  growing,  pig  rearing, 
fruit  and  vegetable  production,  canning,  sewing,  cookery,  and  stock  judg¬ 
ing.  Also  in  organizing  cow-testing  associations;  distributing  pure 
seeds;  organizing  and  conducting  cooperative  experiments;  conducting 
field  and  orchard  demonstrations;  establishing  county  demonstration  agen¬ 
cies;  organizing  and  conducting  courses  for  thq  preparation  of  teachers 
in  agriculture;  conducting  movable  schools,  correspondence  courses,  and 
branch  short  courses;  distributing  leaflets  of  information;  equipping 
and  conducting  instruction  trains;  carrying  on  farm  surveys;  and  conduct¬ 
ing  educational  practicums  in  connection  with  farmers'  institutes.  There 
is  great  diversity  among  the  colleges  in  methods  of  operation  as  well  as 
in  the  number  employed  in  conducting  extension  activities,  in  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated,  and  in  the  time  devoted  to  extension  work. 

The  recent  extraordinary  and  rapid  development  of  the  extension  feature 
in  education  has  given  rise  in  the  agricultural  colleges  to  questions  of 
organization,  administration,  and  forms  of  instruction  whose  proper  solu¬ 
tion  is  not  important  to  the  future  success  of  this  movement.  Reports 
received  by  this  office  show  great  diversity  of  practice  and  view  respect¬ 
ing  these  points,  with  very  little  that  has  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  be  recommended  as  generally  applicable  and  altogether  complete  in  detail. 

There  is  nedd,  therefore,  for  further  discussion  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved,  particularly  of  those  preliminary  and  essential  features  embraced 
by  the  terms  organization  and  administration.  The  uniting  of  this  new  de¬ 
partment  of  instruction  with  the  other  work  of  the  institution  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  an  organic  part  of  that  work  and  representative  of  the  instruction 
given  by  the  college  and  of  the  researches  and  discoveries  by  the  experiment 
station  is  most  important  and  pressing.  "(564) 
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The  popularity  of  the  extension  work  grew  so  rapidly  from  year  to  year 
that  though  the  funds  materially  increased  the  colleges  were  not  able  to  meet 
thecemands  for  this  work  without  at  least  indirect  encroachment  on  the  funds 
given  them  for  research  and  teaching.  Therefore  there  arose  a  movement  to 
secure  Federal  funds  for  extension  work.  This  was  first  proposed  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Extension  Work  to  the  Agricultural  College  Association  in 
1908  and  was  made  more  definite  in  1909  hy  a  proposal  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
appropriate  $10,000  a  year  to  each  State  and  Territory  and  additional  amounts 
after  two  years  conditioned  on  State  appropriations  as  offsets. 

The  association  that  year  approved  the  general  principle  of  a  Federal 
appropriation.  The  matter  was  then  taken  up  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association.  On  December  lb,  1909,  Hon.  James  C.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  which  embodied  in  many  particulars 
the  recommendations  of  the  executive  committee.  This  bill  was  actively  supported 
by  the  association. 

Meanwhile  the  friends  of  agriculture  and  industrial  education  in  the 
secondary  schools  had  secured  the  introduction  of  the  Davis  Bill  granting  Federal 
funds  for  such  schools  and  there  was  also  a  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  normal 
schools.  A  combination  of  these  bills  was  then  attempted  in  the  Dolliver  Bill 
and  later  in  the  Page  Bill.  (See  p.  857)  This  led  to  a  long  discussion  in 
Congress  regarding  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  granting  further  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  for  educational  purposes.  The  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  from  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic  party.  Hon.  Asbury  F.  Lever  of 
South  Carolina  then  introduced  an  extension  bill  and  this  passed  the  House  but 
failed  by  one  vote  in  the  Senate. 

On  January  16,  1912,  Mr.  Lever  introduced  in  the  House  and  Hon.  Hoke 
Smith  of  Georgia  in  the  Senate  a  new  bill  for  the  establishment  of  extension 
departments  in  the  land— grant  colleges,  which  with  amendments  was  passed  and 
approved  by  President  Wilson,  May  8,  1914.  This  measure  made  possible  the 
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combination  of  all  the  useful  features  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  as  carried  on  by  the  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  opened  the  way  for  a  great  expansion  of  such  work  among  our 
farming  people. 

Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 

An  important  piece  of  extension  work  by  the  land-grant  colleges  was  their 

collective  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purcha.se  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 

1904.  Preparation  for  this  work  was  begun  at  the  meeting  of  the  agricultural 

college  association  in  1901  whe'n  a  committee  report  recommending  an  exhibit  "of 

the  progress  of  education  and  research  in  agriculture  in  the  institutions  repre- 

% 

sented  in  this  association'1  was  adopted  ana  a  committee  to  prepare  the  exhibit 
was  appointed.  Another  committee  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  an  exhibit  on 
mechanic  arts. 

The  following  year  it  was  decided  to  unite  these  committees  and  have  a 

(677) 

unified  exhibit.^  When  Congress  was  asked  to  appropriate  $60,000  for  installing 
and  maintaining  this  exhibit  the  live-stock  interests  asked  for  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  an  exhibit  of  research  and  instruction  in  animal  husbandry  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  Congress  appropriated  $100,000  to  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  the 
Government  Board  for  the  Exposition,  in  cooperation  with  a  committee  of  the 
agricultural  college  association. 

A  space  of  about  11,500  square  feet  was  secured  in  the  palace  of  Education 
for  the  main  exhibit.  A  supplementary  exhibit  in  stock  and  grain  breeding  and 
judging  was  provided  for  in  Live  Stock  Congress  Hall  in  the  agricultural  section 
of  the  fair  grounds. 

In  the  Palace  of  Education  there  were  central  exhibits  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  showing  the  relations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  general  progress  of  education  and  research  in  agriculture  nu 
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The  exhibits  of  the  colleges  and  stations  were  grouped  under  (I)  agronomy,  or 
plant  production,  including  (l)  a  plant  laboratory  in  operation  illustrating  methods 
of  research  and  instruction  in  botany  as  related  to  agriculture,  (2)  a  soils  labora¬ 
tory,  (3)  fertilizers,  (4)  field  crops,  (5)  horticulture  and  forestry,  (6)  plant 
pathology  and  (7)  entomology;  (II)  zootechny,  or  animal  industry,  including  (1)  in¬ 
vestigations,  illustrated  by  apparatus,  specimens,  charts,  etc.  showing  methods  and 
results  of  research  on  feeding  stuffs,  metabolism  and  the  laws  of  nutrition,  (with 
working  model  of  the  Armsby  respiration  calorimeter)  and  the  practice  of  feeding; 
and  (2)  instruction,  illustrated  by  a  class-room  equipped  with  implements,  apparatus, 
charts,  photographs,  etc.  for  instruction  relating  to  normal  domestic  animals  and  in 
veterinary  medicine;  (III)  Agrotechny  or  agricultural  technology,  with  dairy  and 
sugar  laboratories  ana  a  still  exhibit  on  control  work;  (IV)  Rural  engineering  or 
farm  mechanics,  including  irrigation,  drainage,  farm  builaings,  ana  implements,  and 
(V)  Rural  economics  or  farm  management,  showing  courses  of  study  and  statistics. 
Under  Mechanic  Arts  there  were  exhibits  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and  mining 
engineering,  technical  chemistry  and  architecture,  drawing  and  shop  practice.  The 
equipment  of  the  land-grant  colleges  for  instruction  in  home  economics  was  also 
shown,  together  with  the  methods  and  courses  of  instruction  and  some  of  the  results 
of  the  work. 

The  outside  exhibit  was  organized  as  a  “School  of  breeding,  feeding  and  judg¬ 
ing  of  live  stock  ana  of  breeding  of  field  crops."  This  school  was  held  in  two 
sessions  of  two  weeks  each. 

"The  plan  followed  was  to  have  25  students  from  five  different  agricultural 
colleges  present  to  act  as  a  class  for  the  instructors  to  use  in  demonstrating 
their  methods  of  teaching  live-stock  judging,  dressing  and  curing  meats, 
judging  grain,  making  gluten,  sponge  and  baking  trials  with  flour,  and  in 
grading  and  milling  wheat." 
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"An  abattoir  and  refrigerator  rooms  were  provided  and  demonstrations  were 
made  in  judging  all  of  the  market  classes  of  live  stock  for  the  block.  Students 
were  given  demonstrations  in  slaughtering,  cutting,  and  curing  meats  under  the 
inspection  of  interested  World's  Fair  visitors.  Exercises  in  judging  corn  and 
small  grain,  and  in  placing  rings  of  all  the  market  and  breeding  classes  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  constituted  the  programmes  rendered  from  day  to  day. 
Evening  sessions  as  well  as  forenoon  and  afternoon  exercises  were  held  daily. 
Moving  pictures  representing  the  active  work  of  students  in  judging  live  stock, 
studying  farm  mechanics,  judging  corn,  carrying  out  agricultural  engineering 
class  exercises,  and  the  work  of  plant  and  animal  breeding  constituted  a  portion 
of  the  evening  programmes.  Addresses  upon  various  phases  of  plant  and  animal 
breeding  and  the  methods  of  instruction  followed  in  kindred  subjects  filled  the 
remaining  available  time  during  the  four  weeks  that  the  exercises  were  carried  on. 

In  the  plant  breeding  exhibit  "Matured  plants  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  spelt, 
millet,  flax,  and  young  plants  of  corn  were  set  in  natural  form  with  interspaces 
about  two-thirds  as  great  as  they  usually  occupy  in  plant  nurseries.  They  were 
shown  in  all  stages,  some  with  clipped  borders,  others  partially  culled  out  in 
selecting  the  better  plants,  and  others  with  the  final  or  choice  seed  plants 
alone  remaining.  In  other  plats  the  plants  v/ere  harvested  and  placed  in  their 
receptacles.  Specimen  record  books  were  on  exhibition  and  the  forms  of  plant 
pedigrees  which  are  kept  were  displayed  to  the  public.  All  forms  of  plant 
records  and  labels  used  in  experimental  work  were  in  their  natural  position, 
so  that  visitors  were  able  to  see  an  entire  system  which  has  been  found  practi¬ 
cable  by  investigators.  Ripe  bundles  of  grain  were  exhibited  as  they  are 
placed  in  the  field  at  harvest  time  and  a  thrashing  machine  for  plant-breeding 
work  was  also  on  exhibition.  A  nursery  fanning  mill,  an  electric  bake  oven, 
and  a  small  patent  roller  test  mill  were  all  exhibited  inactive  operation. 
Nitrogen  and  fat  extractors  used  in  corn-breeding  work  were  features  of  the 
display."  (553) 

This  collective  exhibit  as  a  whole  gave  educators  and  the  general  public 
a  better  understanding  of  the  breadth  and  strength  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
land-grant  colleges,  especially  on  their  agricultural  side,  and  this  was  emphasized 
by  the  prominent  place  of  the  exhibit  among  those  of  different  classes  of  our 
educational  institutions. 

The  farming  people  who  visited  the  exposition  were  also  impressed  by  the 
elaboration  of  the  equipment  for  agricultural  instruction,  the  wide  range  of  the 
work  and  its  direct  bearing  on  practical  problems  of  the  farm  and  home.  The 
exhibit  was  thus  one  of  the  factors  which  in  the  years  immediately  following  promoted 
the  building  up  of  strong  agricultural  colleges,  especially  in  the  great  agricultural: 
regions  of  the  United  States. 
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Agriculture  in  private  Colleges 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  land-grant 
act  of  1862,  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  private  colleges  almost  entirely 
ceased  and  it  was  not  until  agricultural  instruction  "became  firmly  established 
and  was  attracting  many  students  in  the  institutions  receiving  the  benefits  of 
that  act  that  private  colleges  in  a  few  places  offered  agricultural  courses. 

A 

The  specialization  of  collegiate  courses  in  agriculture  and  the  large  equipment 
of  land,  buildings,  live  stock  and  apparatus  required  for  such  work  checked 
this  movement  and  there  is  no  present  tendency  for  its  further  spread. 

In  1915-16  18  such  colleges  in  12  States  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  that  they  were  giving  some  instruction  in  agriculture.  In  most  of  these 
institutions  only  one  of  two  teachers  of  agriculture  were  employed  and  the 
equipment  was  comparatively  meager. 

In  1919-20  only  8  private  institutions  in  7  States  reported  instruction 

4 

in  agriculture.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  Notre  Dame  University  in 
Indiana  with  three  teachers  and  39  students  in  agriculture  and  Syracuse  University 
in  New  York  with  3  teachers,  106  students  and  12  graduates.  The  latter  institu¬ 
tion  also  had  the  New  York  College  of  Forestry  supported  by  State  funds.  Yale 

University  also  had  a  school  of  forestry  and  New  York  University,  e  veterinary 

*  • 

college . 

Agricultural  Education  for  Negroes 

After  the  Civil  War  it  was  necessary  in  the  Southern  States  to  establish 
schools  for  negroes,  most  of  whom  were  illiterate.  The  burden  of  creating  and 
maintaining  a  public  school  system  which  involved  separate  schools  for  the  two 
races  was  very  heavy  for  these  impov  rished  States.  As  far  as  public  funds  were 
used  for  negro  education  they  were  almost  entirely  used  for*  elementary  schools. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  leaders  of  the  negroes,  private  funds,  large^ 
ly  from  the  North,  were  employed  but  such  funns  were  far  xrom  adequate.  Vocational 
education  was  a  very  new  thing  in  any  part  of  the  country  and  in  the  South  the 
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schools  generally  followed  the  old  academic  program.  Naturally,  the  negroes  thought 
this  should  also  "be  their  educational  program.  The  secondary  and  collegiate  institu¬ 
tions  for  negroes  in  the  South  were  for  the  most  part  under  control  of  religious 
denominations  and  devoid  of  vocational  instruction. 

Among  the  very  few  people  who  thought  it  would  he  practicable  to  establish 
industrial  schools  for  negroes  was  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong  who  undertook  in  1865 
to  found  such  a  school.  This  was  opened  at  Hampton,  Va.,  in  1868,  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Missionary  Association  but  in  1870  was  chartered  as  an  independent  institution 
under  the  name  of  “The  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute."  Its  officers  and 
teachers  were  white  because  General  Armstrong  believed  that  the  negroes  needed  white 
leadership  in  education.  Here  at  first  elementary  academic  studies  were  combined 
with  instruction  and  practice  in  various  trades,  household  tasks  and  agriculture. 

A  regular  agricultural  course  was  not  established  until  1390.  Much  attention  was 
paid  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  graduates  of  Hampton  Institute  went  into  many 
schools  throughout  the  South. 

In  1872  the  State  of  Virginia  gave  to  Hampton  Institute  one-third  of  the 
interest  on  the  land-grant  fund  established  under  the  Act  of  1862  and  after  the 
passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  a  similar  share  of  that  fund  was  given  to  this 
school.  Those  funds,  together  with  increasing  amounts  of  money  derived  from  private 
sources,  enabled  the  institute  to  greatly  expand  its  normal,  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  work. 

In  1831  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  had  studied  at  Hampton,  opened  the 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  with  the  aid  of  an  appropriation  of 

$2,000  from  the  Alabama  legislature.  This  school  was  very  successful  and  had  negroes 

as  officers  and  teachers.  It  was  incorporated  in  1893,  with  a  board  of  trustees 

largely  composed  of  white  persons,  and  was  chiefly  maintained  with  private  funds, 

which  came  to  it  in  increasing  measure.  The  general  plan  of  instruction  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  Hampton  Institute.  Considerable  emphasis  was  laid  on  agricultural 
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instruction  and  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  George  W.  Carver,  a  gra.dua.te  of  the  Iowa 
State  College,  considerable  experimental  work  was  undertaken.  Tuskegee  Institute 
:  did  not,  however,  receive  any  share  of  the  land-grant  or  Morrill  funds. 

The  influence  of  the  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  became  great  throuh- 
out  the  South  and  the  separate  colleges  for  negroes  established  under  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1890  largely  followed  their  plan  of  organization  and  work,  as  far  as  this 
was  possible  with  the  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  these  State  institutions. 

At  least  seven  of  the  State  colleges  for  negroes  had  their  beginnings  prior  to 
1890  but  in  only  three  of  them  were  agricultural  courses  established  before  that 
time. 


In  1903  the  Officejof  Experiment  Stations  made  a  survey  of  the  State 

colleges  and  schools  for  negroes  which  were  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Morrill 

(547)  . 

Act  of  1890.  There  were  then  16  of  these  institutions,  in  the  Southern  States, 

A 

except  Tennessee.  They  were  all  commonly  called  11  land- grant "  colleges,  though 
only  those  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  participated 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1862,  by  receiving  annually  a  portion  of  the  interest 
on  the  land- grant  fund. 

"The  total  revenue  of  thejcolored  institutions  in  the  fiscal  year  1902-3 
was  $537,733.45.  Of  this  amount  $205,554.94  was  received  from  the  Federal 
Government ,  $159,264.  from  the  States,  and  $172,919.51  from  fees  and  other 
sources.  The  largest  revenue  ($194,046.96)  was  received  by  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  the  smallest  ($9,005.49)  by  the  Delaware 
State  College  for  Colored  Students.  The  average  total  income  per  student 
was  $88;  that  of  the  white  colleges  was  $173  -  nearly  twice  as  much. 

The  equipment  of  these  institutions  is  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000,  nf 
which  67  per  cent  is  represented  by  buildings.  The  approximate  total  value 
of  farms  and  grounds  is  $300,000;  of  apparatus,  $41,400;  of  machinery, 

$3,300;  of  libraries,  $30,400,  and  of  live  stock,  $27,600.  More  than  half 
of  the  live  stock  is  owned  by  one  institution  -  the  Hampton  Institute.  That 
these  institutions  are  gaining  in  wealth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
8  per  cent  of  their  total  equipment  has  been  added  during  the  past  fiscal 
year . 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  and  schools  for  negroes  in 
1902-3  was  6,030;  the  number  of  graduates,  422;  the  number  of  degrees  con¬ 
ferred,  119;  the  number  of  instructors,  346. 
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The  statistics  show  that  71  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  negro 
institutions  were  in  the  preparatory  courses  and  only  12  per  cent  in 
the  collegiate  coarses.  But  of  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  only 
28  per  cent  received  ‘bachelors’  degrees,  and,  furthermore,  269  (nearly 
36  per  cent)  of  the  students  reported  as  being  in  collegiate  courses  were 
in  attendance  at  an  institution  which  is  admittedly  a  secondary  school  and 
grants  no  degrees;  so  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  not  more  than  three  or  four 
per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  land-grant  colleges  for  negroes  were  in  the 
four-year  courses  leading  to  bachelor*; ’  degrees.  This,  in  itself,  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  an  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  institutions,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  figures  are  slightly  misleading,  for  it  is  known  that  much  of 
the  most  useful  work  done  by  them  is  done  in  the  secondary  and  special 
courses;  but  it  is  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  instruction  that  must  be 
provided  for  nearly  all  of  the  people  served  in  these  colleges  and  schools.” (t>47) 

All  but  one  of  these  institutions  were  teaching  agriculture  and  more 
than  one-fourth  of  their  students  were  taking  agricultural  courses  of  some 
sort.  In  most  of  them,  however,  the  agricultural  work  was  in  poorer  condition 
than  the  industrial  and  academic  work.  Agricultural  manuals  and  text-books  were 
comparatively  few  and  often  antiquated.  Only  teo  or  three  of  these  institutions 
had  any  laboratory  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture.  Those  that  had  farms  with 
thoroughly  modern  equipment  and  were  practicing  diversified  farming  were  the  excep- 
tions. 


There  were  some  good  teachers  of  agriculture  but  too  often  they  were 
either  farmers  without  special  training  or  aptitude  for  teaching  or  they  were 
men  who  had  received  theoretical  instruction  in  northern  colleges  and  were  too 
scientific  and  impractical,  not  knowing  how  to  adapt  their  instruction  to  the 
conditions  existing  in  these  Southern  schools. 

Part  of  the  weakness  of  the  agricultural  work  of  these  schools  was  due  to 
white  men  on  their  boards  of  trustees,  who  either  had  no  real  sympathy  with  voca¬ 
tional  education  or  thought that  negro  students  needed  only  ordinary  negro  farmers 
to  instruct  them  in  agriculture.  Under  such  circumstances  the  negro  boys,  if  al¬ 
lowed  freedom  of  choice,  avoided  the  agricultural  course  and  took  instruction  in 
wood  or  iron  working,  tailoring,  and  other  trades.  They  had  also  a  powerful  incentive 
to  such  a  course  in  the  fact  that  men  skilled  in  the  trades  could  immediately  earn 
much  better  wages  than  farm  laborers. 
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Some  progress  was  made  during  the  10  years  following  1903  in  improving  the 
equipment  and  the  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  most  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  hut  the  number  of  agricultural  students  fluctuated  considerably  from  year 
to  year  and  did  not  materially  increase  at  any  time  during  this  period. 

In  1905  out  of  a  total  of  6,294  students  in  the  negro  land-grant  institu¬ 
tions  1,624  were  in  agricultural  courses  and  in  1912  out  of  a  total  of  8,495 
students  2,173  were  in  agricultural  courses.  Some  of  these  institutions  in  1912 
had  from  3  to  58  agricultural  students,  four  had  from  100  to  131,  and  five  from 
200  to  413.  That  year  the  total  number  of  collegiate  students  claimed  by  all 
these  insritutions  was  1,544  hut  without  doubt  most  of  these  were  actually  pursu¬ 
ing  courses  little  if  any  above  secondary  grade.  Seven  were  giving  instruction 
in  agriculture  to  teachers  through  summer  schools  or  special  courses.  The  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  began  to  do  extension  work  at  an  early  day  and  some 
of  the  other  institutions  attempted  this  in  a  small  way. 

After  1915  interest  in  these  institutions  grew  rapidly  in  the  Southern 
States  and  they  were  greatly  strengthened  by  increased  State  appropriations, 
which  in  1925  aggregated  $1,455,260.  The  value  of  their  buildings  and  equipment 
rose  from  about  $2,500,000  in  1914  to  nearly  $8,000,000  in  1925.  Fifteen  of 
these  colleges  were  made  headquarters  for  the  Smith-Lever  extension  work  for  ne¬ 
groes  and  sixteen  received  Smith-Hughes  funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vo¬ 
cational  subjects.  Of  their  586  teachers  in  1925,  323  were  college  graduates. 
Including  their  summer  schools  their  students  that  year  numbered  13,690,  of  whom 
4,047  were  in  secondary  work,  and  2,169  in  collegiate  courses.  In  vocational 
agricultural  courses  there  were  579  students  and  in  teacher-training  courses  in 
agriculture  203  students.  An  Association  of  Negro  Land-Grant  Colleges  had  been 
formed,  which  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Uducation  was  working  toward  the 
standardization  of  courses  and  the  improvement  of  teaching. 
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Enlarged  Scope  of  Work  of  Agricultural  Colleges  1912-1925. 
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PART  VI 


Enlarged  Scope  of  Work  of  Agricultural  Colleges  1915-1925 
The  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act* 

The  Smith- Lever  Cooperative  Extension  Act  not  only  greatly  increased 
the  extension  work  of  the  state  agricultural  colleges  hut  it  also  fundamental¬ 
ly  changed  their  relations  with  the  Federal  Government  and  with  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  States.  In  its  title  and  in  its  terms  this  act  pro¬ 
vides  definitely  for  close  cooperation  between  the  state  colleges  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
cooperation  contemplated  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  act  as  follows: 

"That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the 
giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges 
in  the  several  communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information 
on  said  subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  other¬ 
wise;  and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner 'as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural 
college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act.11 

Ten  thousand,  dollars  annually  a.re  appropriated  to  each  State  accepting 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  additional  sums  in  proportion  to  the  State's 
relative  rural  population  out  of  lump  sum  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  beginning  with  $600,000  in  1915  and  increasing  by  $500,000  annually 
for  seven  years,  after  which  this  additional  fund  is  annually  to  be  $4,100,000. 
But  the  State  will  receive  only  so  much  of  its  annual  allotment  from  this 
additional  fund  as  is  offset  by  sums  derived  from  sources  within  the  State. 

The  act  was  passed  with  the  understanding  that  the  county  agent  system 
involved  in  the  farmers’  cooperative  demonstration  work  and  farm  management 
work  carried  on  previously  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  incorpo ranted 
in  the  Smith-Lever  extension  work.  For  this  reason  the  act  permitted  contribu¬ 
tions  by  counties,  local  authorities  or  individuals,  as  well  as  by  States  and 
colleges,  to  be  used  to  offset  Federal  funds  granted  for  extension  work.  The 
agricultural  colleges  were  thus  obligated  not  only  to  extend  their  instructional 
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operations  throughout  the  State  hut  also  to  establish  centers  for  such  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  counties,  at  least  as  far  as  cooperative  funds  were  provided  from 
county  sources.  The  Smith-Lever  extension  system  is  thus  radically  different 
from  the  ordinary  "university"  extension  work.  It  contemplates  close  local 
union  of  rural  communities  with  the  college  and  the  actual  permanent  function¬ 
ing  of  the  college  in  these  communities  throughout  the  State. 

To  provide  a  practical  plan  for  cooperation  between  the  colleges  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  on  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
a  "Memorandum  of  Understanding"  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  college  presidents  in  46  States  and  a  similar  understanding  was  reached 
more  informally  in  the  other  two  States.  This  memorandum  provides  (1)  that  the 
State  shall  organize  and  maintain  a  definite  and  distinct  administrative  division 
of  the  college  for  extension  work;  (2)  that  the  head  of  this  division,  commonly 
called  extension  director,  shall  administer  all  the  extension  work  in  the  State 
as  the  joint  representative  of  the  college  and  the  department,  (3)  that  all 
funds  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  ana  home  economics  shall  be  expended 
through  such  extension  divisions;  and  (4)  that  the  department  shall  cooperate 
with  the  extension  divisions  of  the  colleges  in  such  work  done  by  the  department 
in  the  States. 

Congress  continuecj&ppropriations  to  the  department  for  farmers1  coopera¬ 
tive  extension  work  ana  these  were  chiefly  used  to  pay  part  of  the  salaries  of 
State  leaders  ana  county  agents.  The  extension  system  established  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  and  related  Federal  and  State  legislation,  therefore,  brought 
about  close  cooperation,  on  a  financial  basis,  between  Federal,  State,  count;/ 
and  community  agencies  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 

To  transact  the  Federal  business  made  necessary  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
the  department  established  immediately  a  Sta,tes  Relations  Committee  and  begin¬ 
ning  with  July  1,  191b,  the  States  Relations  Service.  This  Service  included 
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the  former  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  the  two  offices  of  extension  work 
transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  director  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  was  made  director  of  the  States  Relations  Service.  The 
new  service  thus  dealt  in  a  "broad  way  with  the  relations  of  the  department 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  as  regards  their  research,  resident  teaching 
and  extension  work.  And  the  continuance  in  this  service  of  the  chief  officers 
who  for  many  years  had  "been  in  close  touch  with  the  agricultural  colleges 
throughout  the  country  gave  assurance  that  the  general  policies  of  relations 
"between  the  department  and  the  colleges  would  "be  continued.  This  also  ma.de 
for  an  easier  and  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  details  connected  with 
putting  into  effect  Federal  and  State  legislation  which  necessitated  consider¬ 
able  reorganization  of  the  colleges,  conditioned  to  a  great  extent  on  State  and 

local  differences  of  means,  equipment,  personnel  and  methods  of  procedure. 

(695) 

As  shown  in  the  previous  chapter, Athe  colleges  had  developed  much  exten¬ 
sion  work  in  a  considerable  number  of  different  lines  and  were  employing  many 
persons  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  time  in  this  kind  of  service.  The  de¬ 
partment  on  the  other  hand  had  developed  the  demonstration  work  largely  on  an 
independent  basis.  Over  900  counties  had  the  services  of  an  agricultural  agent 
in  1S14  and  about  275  counties  had  in  addition  a  home  demonstration  agent. 

Counting  the  State  and  district  agents  about  1,400  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
department’s  extension  work  ana  the  funds  from  Federal,  State  and  private  sources 
used  in  this  work  aggregated  over  $1,000,000.  About  1,150  of  these  extension  agents 
were  employed  in  the  Southern  States.  It  seemed  very  desirable,  and  practically 
essential,  to  combine  the  extension  forces  of  the  department  and  the  colleges 
in  the  new  organization  of  extension  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  To  bring 
this  about  in  the  best  way  involved  a  very  great  amount  of  careful  administrative 
work  in  the  colleges,  as  well  as  in  the  department.  Problems  connected  with  the 
organization  or  reorganization  of  extension  divisions,  determination  of  the  re- 
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lations  of  extension  administrators,  specialists  and  county  agents  to  college 
departments  and  faculties,  adjustments  of  salaries  of  extension  workers  to  suit 
varying  conditions  and  precedents  in  college  administration,  provision  of  spa.ce 
and  equipment  for  the  extension  organization  in  college  "buildings,  arrangements 
for  preparing,  printing  and  distributing  extension  publications,  etc.,  necessarily 
required  a  large  share  of  the  time  and  thought  of  college  officers  and  faculties 

for  a  considerable  period  after  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  One  interesting 

* 

result  of  the  extension  system  projected  in  that  act  was  the  closer  ana  more  perma¬ 
nent  union  of  the  home  economics  work  of  the  land-grant  institutions  with  their 
agricultural  work.  In  its  relations  with  the  rural  communities  the  home  economics 
extension  work  came  to  function  through  the  extension  divisions  of  the  agricultural 
colleges.  In  some  Southern  States  where  the  agricultural  colleges  were  not  coeduca¬ 
tional  it  was  necessary  to  make  special  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  extension 
work  in  home  economics  either  by  creating  a  division  for  this  work  in  the  extension 
service  or  in  the  case  of  Florida  and  South  Carolina  by  securing  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  women's  colleges.  But  this  involved  close  working  together  of  the  agricul- 
tural  and  home  economics  agents,  particularly  in  the  counties,  and  ultimately  led  in 
Alabama  to  the  admission  of  women  and  the  creation  of  a  home  economics  department  of 
instruction  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  reorganization  and  development  of  the  cooperative  extension  system  under 
the  Smith- Lever  Act  proceeded  rapidly  and  on  the  whole  very  satisfactorily.  The 
work  was  cordially  received  by  the  farming  people  and  through  it  public  support  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  was  materially  strengthened.  By  1917  the  system  in  all 

its  main  features  was  well  established.  The  total  funds  from  Federal  and  State 

* 

sources  for  this  work  increased  from  $3,600,000  in  1915  to  $6,150,000  in  1917.  And 
the  States  and  counties  not  only  furnished  the  full  offset  required  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  but  contributed  in  1917  about  $2,335,000  additional  funds,  of  which  the 
counties  gave  $1,260,000.  The  number  of  counties  with  agricultural  agents  increased 
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from  928  in  1914  to  1,434  in  1917  and  the  number  with  home  demonstration  agents 

from  279  to  537.  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  extension  work  in  1917 

was  2,983  men  and  1,117  women,  total  4,100.  Of  these  2,238  men  and  737  women, 

total  3,025,  were  employed  for  their  full  time. 

Relations  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  with  State  Departments 

of  Agriculture 

t 

The  large  development  of  the  extension  work  of  the  colleges  •'under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  stimulated  discussion  of  their  relations  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture.  Where  these  departments  were  weak  and  had  few  technically 
trained  employees,  much  of  the  scientific  work  connected  with  the  control  of 
fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  etc.,  and  sometimes  the  administrative  work,  had 
been  given  to  the  experiment  stations.  On  the  other  hand  the  State  departments 
had  often  managed  the  farmers’  institutes.  As  the  departments  became  stronger, 
with  the  passage  of  numerous  State  laws  enlarging  their  regulatory  and  other  func¬ 
tions,  it  became  apparent  that  some  readjustments  of  their  work  were  very  desirable 
in  order  that  there  might  not  be  duplication  of  effort  and  friction  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  college.  This  matter  was  taken  up  at  a  meeti  ng  of  the  Association  of 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  in  1917  and  the  field  of  work  of  the  departments  was 
outlined  by  a  committee,  as  follows: 

"Proposed  Field  of  Work  of  Departments  of  Agriculture 
G-eneral  Denomination 
Control,  Regulation  and  Administration 
Typical  Lines  of  Work 

I.  Control  and  regulation 

1.  Livestock  sanitation 

A.  Quarantines 

B.  Control  of  outbreak  of  disea.ses. 

2.  Plant  disease  regulation 

A.  Orchard  and  nursery  inspection 

B.  Control  of  outbreaks 

3.  Dairy  and  food  control 

4.  Seed  inspection 

5.  Feed  and  fertilizer  inspection 

6.  Stallion  enrollment 
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II.  Administration 

1.  State  fair 

2.  Immigration  and  colonization 

3.  Agricultural  statistics 

4.  Markets 


Notes 

I.  Promotion  of  control  projects 

1.  Cooperation  with  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Stations  through  existing 
extension  service  machinery  in  promoting  constructive  control  projects 
before  the  people  of  the  State. 

II.  Transfer  of  functions 

1.  Departments  now  handling  various  forms  of  education  and  extension, 
work  are  to  transfer  the  same  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit;  like¬ 
wise  stations  are  to  transfer  regulatory  functions  now  located  with 
them.  “  (690) 

This  plan  was  approved  by  that  association  and  by  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has 
not  as  yet  been  fully  carried  out  by  either  the  uepartments  or  the  colleges, 
but  there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  this  direction  and  as  a  rule  the 
relations  between  these  public  agencies  have  been  very  good. 

Teacher-training  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act 

The  agricultural  colleges  were  vitally  affected  by  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  of  February  23,  1S17,  which  made  permanent 
provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  for  secondary  schools. 

While  the  act  does  not  specify  to  what  institutions  the  funds  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  granted  the  State  boards  have  designated  the  land-grant  colleges  in  all 
the  States.  Thus  the  functions  of  these  colleges  in  training  teachers  of  agricul¬ 
ture  have  been  greatly  broadened  and  strengthened.  The  history  of  the  movement 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  an  account  of  its  content 
and  general  operation  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  agricultural  instruction  in 
secondary  schools.  (See  p.883) 

By  1317  departments  of  education  were  in  existence  in  many  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  and  there  were  specialists  in  agricultural  education  or  distinct 
departments  of  agricultural  education  in  a  number  of  them.  That  year  the  Bureau  of 
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Education  reported  that  40  of  the  agricultural  colleges  were  offering  teacher¬ 
training  courses  with  a  definite  amount  of  professional  instruction  and  that  841 
men  and  18  women  had  "been  enrolled  in  such  courses  in  1915-17.  From  35  colleges 

513  students  with  special  training  in  agricultural  education  were  graduated  in 

« 

1916  and  of  this  number  229  engaged  in  teaching  or  directing  agricultural  work  in 
the  schools. 

There  was  much  variation  in  the  methods  for  teacher- training  in  the 
land-grant  institutions.  In  the  State  universities  part  of  the  curriculum  was 
offered  by  the  college  of  agriculture  and  part  by  the  school  or  department  of 
education.  Some  institutions  were  offering  two-year  teacher- training  curricula 
in  agriculture  but  these  were  mainly  for  elementary- school  teachers. 

“For  persons  preparing  to  teach  agriculture,  some  institutions  offer 
a  special  curriculum  quite  different  from  the  regular  agricultural  curricu¬ 
lum.  Others  require  such  persons  to  take  the  regular  agricultural  curricu¬ 
lum  and  elect  agricultural  education  as  their  major  option.  Some  also  re¬ 
quire  prospective  teachers  to  take  the  regular  curriculum,  with  a  major 
option  in  some  one  pha.se  of  agriculture,  and  to  carry  the  necessary  educa¬ 
tional  courses  as  elective.  In  some  cases  the  regular  agricultural  curricu¬ 
lum  includes  all  or  part  of  the  educational  work  required  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  Other  institutions  again  offer  a  four-year  curriculum  in  education, 
with  opportunity  for  majoring  in  agriculture  or  any  other  subject  or  sub¬ 
jects  that  the  candidate  expects  to  teach. 

In  general,  the  same  results  are  accomplished  in  each  case, but  there 
seems  to  be  a  divergence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  whether  students  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  should  be  given  general  instruction  in  agriculture  or 
specialized  instruction  in  some  phase  of  agriculture.  As  a  whole,  the  curricu¬ 
la  that  require  specialization  include  some  work,  particularly  during  the 
first  two  years,  in  the  various  phases  of  agriculture.”  (599) 

There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  and 
the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  the  different  classes  of  subjects  in  the 

curriculum.  The  average  requirements  in  semester  hours  were  as  follows: 

Technical  agriculture  49,  science  40,  cultural  subjects  26,  psychology  and 
education  13,  electives  11,  total  144.  The  professional  course  usually  included 
history  ana  principles  of  education,  educational  administration,  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  agricultural  education.  32  institutions  required  two  years  of  collegiate 
work  before  beginning  the  professional  studies;  2  required  three  years  and  6  one  year. 
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Sixteen  institutions  required  practical  experience  in  farming  before  graduation. 
There  were  104  instructors  giving  the  whole  or  part  of  their  time  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  agricultural  teachers  in  the  40  colleges  hut  much  remained 
to  he  done  in  perfecting  the  training  of  agricultural  teachers,  with  special 
reference  to  the  vocational  work  contemplated  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  A  more 
distinctly  vocational  aim  in  the  teacher-training  was  highly  desirable,  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  for  practice  teaching  were  yet  to  he  made  in  many  States, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  adjustment  of  the  courses  in  the  subject-matter  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  colleges  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  prospective  teachers  was  re¬ 
quired.  The  relations  of  the  teachers  of  agricultural  education  to  the  subject 
matter  teachers  on  the  one  hand  and.  to  the  college  departments  of  education  on  the 
other,  called  for  much  study  and  action  by  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
colleges.  The  ruling  of  the  Federal  Board  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  funas  for  teacher  training  created  certain  difficulties  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  management  of  such  work  in  the  colleges.  The  board  realized  that 
prospective  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  “will  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  be 
taught  in  the  usual  and  regular  classes  of  the  institution  giving  technical  or  peda¬ 
gogical  training  to  mixed  groups  of  students  pursuing  the  work  with  different  aims, 
but  since  the  purpose  of  the  Smith-Hughes  fund  is  'to  promote  the  establishment 
of  courses  and  subjects  having  as  a  distinct  aim  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
vocational  subjects  for  service  in  schools  and  classes  of  the  type  organized  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act’,  therefore  the  Federal  funds  for  teacher-training  may  be 
used  only  for  separate  classes  composed  entirely  of  students  preparing  to  teach 
in  vocational  schools  and  no  separate  classes  should  parallel  other  classes  being 
conducted  in  the  institution."  This  arrangement  was  difficult  for  the  colleges  to 
carry  out.  In  many  institutions  the  Smith-Hughes  classes  were  small  and  their 
organization  on  a  strictly  separate  basis  ms  relatively  expensive. 
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In  the  departments  of  education  students  pursuing  other  courses  often 
desired  to  take  the  Smith-Hughes  work.  The  agricultural  and  teacher-training 
courses  in  the  colleges  tended  more  largely  to  have  vocational  aims  and  the 
methdds  of  instruction  were  modified  to  bring  in  the  vocational  elements  more 
decidedly.  In  recent  times  the  Smith-Hughes  fund  has  been  largely  used  for 

professional  training  of  teachers,  leaving  the  subject-matter  of  agriculture  to 

0 

be  taught  Smith-Hughes  students  in  the  regular  college  classes.  However,  the 
introduction  of  the  teacher-training  work  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  has  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  courses  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  This  work  has  emphasized  the  desirability  of  general  or  basic 
courses  in  agriculture  and  the  limitation  of  electives  to  such  a  group  system 
as  will  keep  the  student  close  to  his  major  interest  in  the  planning  of  his 
curriculum.  It  has  also  created  an  enlarged  interest  in  the  problem  method  of 
teaching  on  the  part  of  college  teachers. 

The  agricultural  colleges  have  been  led  to  see  that  they  are  vitally 
concerned  with  reference  to  the  development  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
secondary  schools.  The  teachers  trained  in  the  land-grant  colleges  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  success  oV  failure  of  agricultural  instruction  in  these  schools 
and  the  public  will  hold  these  colleges  largely  responsible  for  the  result  of  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  such  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  through  the  teacher¬ 
training,  the  schools  are  brought  into  much  closer  relationships  with  the  colleges. 
If  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools  is  well  done  by  teachers 
at  the  agricultural  colleges  not  only  will  more  graduates  of  the  schools  enter  the 
colleges  but  the  colleges  will  be  able  to  give  students  at  entrance  more  credit 
for  their  preparatory  work  and  some  of  the  more  elementary  and  practical  courses 
in  agricultural  subjects  will  be  eliminated  from  the  college  course  or  given  only 
to  students  who  have  not  had  advantages  for  preparation  equal  to  those  in  the  Smith- 


Hughes  schools.  The  establishment  of  Smith-Hughes  courses  in  agriculture  in  many 
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high  schools  has  already  widened  the  opportunities  of  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ates  for  employment  as  teachers  of  agriculture  or  principals  of  high  schools. 

Such  teachers  when  successful  strengthen  the  position  of  the  colleges  in  the  minds 
of  farmers  and  others.  Their  schools  "become  centers  for  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  as  well  as 
of  improved  methods  of  agricultural  practice.  Thus  in  another  way  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  is  projected  into  the  rural  communities  and  its  educational  influ¬ 
ence  is  more  broadly  felt. 

The  Crisis  in  Higher  Education  in  1917 
In  a  bulletin  entitled  "A  survey  of  higher  education,  1916-1918",  by 
Samuel  P.  Capen  and  Walton  C.  Jphn,  the  Bureau  of  Education  pointed  out  that 

an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  higher  education  closed  with  the  year 

(594) 

1916-17.^  The  number  of  colleges  and  universities  had  decreased  from  594  to 
574  in  the  past  25  years,  but  85  independent  junior  colleges  recently  organized 
had  somewhat  raised  the  total  number  of  higher  institutions.  The  distribution  of 
collegiate  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  was  very  uneven  and 
their  resources  and  the  quality  of  their  work  were  very  variable.  Between  1393 
and  1916  the  National  annual  expenditure  for  higher  education  had  risen  from 
about  $23,000,000  to  over  $110,000,000  and  the  enrollment  of  students  from  110,000 
to  329,000. 

In  this  period  college  education  became  far  more  democratic.  The 
idea  that  "not  only  should  college  education  be  open  to  everybody  but  that  nearly 
everybody  should  have  it  "had  been  widely  spread  but  experience  had  shown  that 
the  real  problem  is  the  selection  by  liberal  and  democratic  methods  of  those  who 
would  profit  by  higher  education.  The  college  curriculum  had  been  greatly  expanded 
and  liberalized.  Its  administration  under  a  free  elective  system  had  been  developed 
and  pushed  to  an  extreme  but  a  reaction  had  set  in  which  is  resulting  in  the 
adoption  of  the  group  system  of  electives. 
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There  lias  been  a  closer  articulation  between  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
The  schools  have  been  free  to  a  great  extent  from  the  domination  of  the  colleges 
and  the  colleges  have  liberalized  their  entrance  requirements,  and  have  substituted 
in  a  large  way  accrediting  systems  for  the  entrance  examination.  Students  have 
gone  in  increasing  numbers  from  one  institution  to  another,  especially  for  pro¬ 
fessional  and  graduate  study.  Standardization  of  both  the  secondary  schools  and 
the  colleges  has  become  very  important  and  has  gone  so  far  that  there  is  already 
some  danger  of  placing  too  much  emphasis  on  the  quantitative  rating  of  education. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  liberal  arts  college  has  declined  in  favor  of 
the  vocational  higher  institution.  Colleges  and  universities  not  under  State 
control,  and  primarily  founded  for  the  purpose  of  providing  education  in  the 
liberal  arts,  have  been  forced  by  public  demand  to  add  numerous  professional 
curricula,  such  as  commerce,  journalism,  business  administration,  and  the  several 
varieties  of  engineering.  But  in  this  great  movement  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  State  universities  have  been  the  leaders. 

"Perhaps  no  institutions  have  grown  more  rapidly  in  power  and  in  the 
public  favor  than  the  land- grant  colleges.  These  institutions  distinctly 
belong  to  the  State,  at  the  same  time  they  are  the  only  group  of  institu¬ 
tions  with  Federal  affiliations.  Because  of  this  dual  attachment  they 
have  played  an  increasingly  important  part  in  developing  not  only  our 
great  national  resources  but  also  a  true  national  spirit.  The  important 
place  which  the  applied  sciences  now  hold  in  modern  university  curricula 
is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  progressive  educational  policies  of  the 
land-grant  colleges."  (594) 

In  this  movement  for  the  broadening  and  liberalization  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  the  divisions  of  the  land-grant  colleges  dealing  with  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  have  played  an  important  part.  Here  research  as  organized  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  has  had  its  broadest  development  and  extension  work  has  been 
most  varied  and.  far-reaching,  while  a  comprehensive  system  of  education  in 
both  the  science  and  the  practice  of  agriculture  has  been  developed  and  made 
ready  for  wideexpa.nsion  beyond  the  college  into  the  lower  schools.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  have  come  to  the  close  of  the  great  period  of  development  of  higher 
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education  in  this  country  as  described  "by  the  Bureau  of  Education  with  a  strong 
and  rapidly  growing  organization  and  with  marked  public  approbation  as  shown  by  the 
number  of  their  students  ana  the  provision  for  expansion  of  their  functions  under 
the  extension  and  vocational  education  acts.  They  are  being  drawn  more  and  more 
into  the  general  cyrrent  of  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  higher  education 
ana  are  being  impelled  to  cooperate  with  the  other  higher  institutions  in  the  study 
of  educational  problems  and  the  working  out  of  general  plans  which  affect  the 
interests  ana  welfare  of  all  colleges  and  universities.  To  them  as  to  the  other 
higher  institutions  the  World  War  brought  an  unescapable  crisis,  followed  by  a  new 
development  of  their  activities. 

The  Status  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  in  1917 

The  status  of  the  colleges  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  in  1917  as 
regards  their  organization  and  their  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation 

is  set  forth  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  entitled  "American  Agri- 

(598) 

cultural  Colleges",  by  Br.  Chester  B.  Jarvis. A  In  four  States  the  state  board  of 
education  was  the  governing  board  of  the  college  and  in  three  States  the  state 
board  of  agriculture.  In  23  States  the  governing  body  was  called  a  boara  of 
trustees  ana  in  12  States  a  board  of  regents.  The  number  of  members  on  the  several 
boards  varied  from  4  to  41,  the  median  number  being  10.  In  24  States  the  governor 
was  ex-officio  member  of  the  governing  board,  in  25  States  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  in  13  States  the  president  of  the  college  or  university. 

In  44  States  the  governor  appointed  all  or  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  board 
and  in  4  States  they  were  elected  by  the  people.  In  only  6  States  were  any  members 
of  the  board  elected  by  the  alumni.  The  term  of  office  of  board  members  varied 
from  3  years  to  life,  the  median  term  being  6  years. 

In  17  States  all  higher  education  supported  by  the  States  was  consolidated 
in  a  single  university;  8  States  had  a  single  college  (commonly  a  lana-grant 
college);  10  States  had  two  institutions  (commonly  a  university  and  a  land-  rant 
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college);  and  13  States  had  three  or  more  State  institutions.  Eight  States 
maintaining  two  or  more  institutions  had  a  centralized  "board  of  control.  “While 
some  of  the  institutions  are  designated  ’universities'  and  others  as  'colleges' 
the  type  of  organization  of  the  latter  in  most  cases  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  former.  In  other  words,  the  institutions  with  the  more  modest  designation 
usually  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  major  divisions,  each  with  its  dean,  and 
fairly  distinct  faculty.”  In  37  institutions,  the  agricultural  work  was  ad¬ 
ministered  through  three  coordinate  divisions  -  resident  instruction,  research, 
and  extension.  In  4  States  the  work  was  administered  through  the  heads  of  the 
subject-matter  departments.  In  5  States  the  extension  service  was  a  department 
coordinate  with  subject-matter  departments.  In  2  States  and  in  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Bico  the  experiment  station  was  a  separate  institution.  In  33  institutions  the 
extension  specialists  were  definitely  held  responsible  to  the  subject-matter 
departments  for  the  correctness  of  their  teaching  and  in  those  institutions 
where  the  extension  workers  were  not  in  the  subject-matter  departments  it  was 
generally  understood  that  they  would  follow  the  recommendations  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  in  their  teaching. 

A  standard  plan  of  college  organization  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  in  1917  has 
already  been  described.  (See  p,  593  ) 

Students  were  admitted  to  the  regular  college  courses  largely  by  certifica¬ 
tion  from  accredited  schools,  but  also  by  examination.  For  admission  as  special  or 
unclassified  students  25  institutions  required  applicants  to  be  at  least  21  years 
of  age.  Only  3  colleges  made  admission  requirements  of  less  than  14  units  but 
about  half  of  the  colleges  lowered  their  standards  sufficiently  to  admit  students 
with  one  or  more  conditions.  All  the  colleges  prescribed  for  admission,  English 
(usually  3  units),  and  mathematics  (1  to  3f  units);  33  required  physics  or  other 
sciences  (1  to  3  units);  36  required  history  or  social  science  (1  to  2  units); 
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18  required  at  least  one  foreign  language  (usually  2  units);  Clemson  College  in 
South  Carolina  required  1  unit  of  agriculture.  The  number  of  optional  units 
ranged  from  2\  to  11,  the  median  number  being  6^.  The  growing  liberality  of  the 
colleges  with  reference  to  optional  units  in  vocational  subjects  was  very  notice¬ 
able.  In  only  10  cases  was  the  number  limited  to  less  than  4  and  in  about  half  the 
institutions  there  was  practically  no  limit. 

In  1917  graduate  instruction  in  agriculture  was  offered  in  44  institutions, 
of  which  34  gave  a  master's  degree  and  10  also  a  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

All  the  colleges  offered  four-year  curricula  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  which 
in  40  institutions  was  simply  designated  B.  S. 

The  opportunities  in  the  several  collegesfor  specialization  of  curricula 
through  major  options  ranged  from  less  than  5  to  22  and  averaged  8.  Forty-four 
institutions  offered  options  in  animal  husbandry,  43  in  agronomy,  37  in  horti¬ 
culture,  31  in  dairy  husbandry,  and  25  in  agricultural  education.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College  offered  an  option  in  rural  sociology,  Cornell  University 
in  extension  teaching,  and  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  in  agricultural  journalism. 

Secondary  curricula,  made  up  largely  of  technical  work  and  often  designated 
"schools  of  agriculture, "  covered  4  years  in  one  college,  3  years  in  10,  2  years  in 
24  and  1  year  in  6.  Thirty-eight  colleges  offered  winter  courses  of  from  10  days 
to  five  months  and  summer  courses  of  from  4  to  12  weeks.  Many  institutions  held 
conferences,  usually  called  "farmers’  week."  Credit  toward  graduation  was  given 
for  some  of  the  summer  courses. 

The  college  year  in  all  the  institutions  covered  36  weeks  but  the  number 
of  working  days  varied  from  about  194  to  216.  In  40  institutions  the  session 
was  divided  into  two  semesters  and  in  10  into  3  terms.  One  hour  of  class  work 
per  semester  or  term  was  the  credit  unit.  The  "hour"  was  usually  of  about  50 
minutes  duration.  "In  general  one  credit  hour  implied  3  actual  hours  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  student",  the  distribution  of  this  timebetween  study,  recita- 
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tat ion,  or  laboratory  or  field  work  varying  with  the  subject  or  course.  The 

* 

minimum  number  of  hours  of  class  work  per  week  for  which  the  student  was  permitted 
to  register  varied  from  10  to  20,  the  median  number  being  15. 

The  requirements  for  graduation,  as  regards  the  amount  of  work  in  different 
subjects  and  relations  of  required  and  elective  work,  were  so  variable  that  compari¬ 
son  of  institutions  on  any  exact  basis  could  not  be  made.  The  total  credit  hours 
required  for  graduation  varied  from  124  to  228.  The  median  number  was  157,  divided 
among  years  as  followd;  Freshman  41,  Sophomore  41,  Junior  38,  Senior  37. 

In  a  general  way  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  subjects  required  for 
graduation  for  the  bachelor's  degree  averaged  as  follows:  Technical  agriculture  36.5, 
pure  science  24.4,  applied  science  6.2,  social  science  4.7,  mathematics  2.4,  foreign 
language  2.7,  English  6.3,  Electives  10.7,  military  and  physical  training  5.6. 

English  and  mathematics  were  usually  required  in  Freshman  year.  At  least  one 
foreign  language  was  required  in  20  institutions.’  ^fioeu|Kxxxxxxbc  Under  social  science 
were  included  courses  in  history,  civil  government,  economics,  rural  economics, 
sociology  and  education.  Forty-five  institutions  required  at  least  one  course  in 
social  science,  generally  in  junior  or  senior  year.  All  but  3  of  the  colleges  re¬ 
quired  some  work  in  the  technical  agricultural  subjects  in  each  of  the  four  years, 
and  at  least  one  course  in  applied  science  (i.  e.  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural 
botany,  agricultural  bacteriology,  plant  pathology,  economic  entomology,  etc.)  All 
required  some  pure  science  in  freshman  and  sophomore  year,  45  in  junior  yeex  and  33 
in  senior  year.  General  or  inorganic  chemistry  was  required  by  all,  usually  in 
freshman  year;  botany  by  47;  physics  by  36;  geology  by  39. 

‘As  a  rule  students  select  a  large  proportion  of  their  elective  work  from 
among  the  technical  courses.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  colleges  have  prescribed 
nearly  all  of  the  non- technical  work  that  they  expect  students  to  carry  and  leave  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  science  and  technical  work  to  be  elected. 
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The  wide  difference  of  practice  with  regard  to  the  relative  proportion  of 
prescribed  and  elective  work  offered  by  the  institutions  shows  that  the  question 
of  freedom  of  election  is  still  a  matter  of  contention.  *  *  *  The  variation  in 
practice  concerning  the  placement  of  courses  within  the  four-year  schedule  suggests 
a  disagreement  among  colleges  concerning  principles  of  education.  *  *  *  There  is 
a  growing  belief  that  more  technical  work  should  be  given  early  in  the  curriculum. 

*  *  *  There  is  a  tendency  among  certain  institutions  during  recent  years  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  economic  and  sociological  phases  of  the  training,  while  others  place 
the  emphasis  on  technical  efficiency.  (598) 

War  Work  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 

Before  the  agricultural  colleges  fully  realized  the  significance  of  the 
broadening  of  their  functions  created  by  the  Smith- Lever  and  Smith-Hughes  acts 
or  had  perfected  their  organization  for  work  under  these  acts, the  United  States 
entered  the  World  War.  Immediately  administrative  officers,  teachers,  research 
and  extension  workers  and  students  connected  with  these  institutions  offered 
their  services  to  the  Government  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  apparent  that  their 
educational  work  would  be  greatly  crippled.  The  fact  that  these  colleges  had  been 
giving  military  instruction  under  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  greatly  intensified 
this  situation  and  made  the  Government  feel  that  it  had  a  special  claim  on  both 
their  graduates  and  students.  In  these  institutions  there  were  also  a  relatively 
large  number  of  men  trained  in  the  application  of  various  sciences  to  practical 
purposes  and  this  training  made  them  valuable  for  war  work,  outside  of  the  strictly 
military  field. 

In  its  Survey  of  Higher  Education  1916-1918,  the  Bureau  of  Education  summed 
up  the  attitude  of  the  colleges  of  the  country,  including  the  agricultural  colleges, 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war: 

The  double  aspect  of  the  present  war  has  often  been  noted.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
has  been  a  war  of  science,  of  engineering,  of  medicine,  of  agriculture,  of  trans¬ 
portation;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  a  great  moral  struggle,  in  which  two 
divergent  concepts  of  human  relationships  have  collided.  University  staffs  contain 
men  who  are  experts  in  each  of  the  fields  of  science,  and  men  also  whose  task  it 
is  to  interpret  the  ethical  aspects  of  every  social  movement.  That  these  men  should 
have  read  both  the  material  and  spiritual  lessons  developed  in  the  three  years  of 
war  in  Europe,  and  should  have  sensed  their  import  for  the  United  States  in  1917, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  been  surprising  if  they  had  not. 
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At  any  rate  they  were  more  ready  than  any  other  group  with  suggestions  for  the  (594 
practical  solution  of the  difficulties  which  confronted  the  Government  in  April,  1917. 


In  the  autumn  of  1916  Congress  had  created  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 


consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 


Labor.  Primarily  it  was  the  function  of  this  council  to  investigate  the  resources 


of  the  country  with  reference  to  their  utilization  in  war.  ‘’Associated  with  the 


Council  was  an  advisory  commission  composed  of  seven  civilians  expert  in  the  fields 


of  transportation,  monitions,  supplies,  raw  materials,  engineering,  labor,  and 
medicine.”  The  commission  secured  the  aid  of  committees  of  experts  in  the  conduct 


of  investigations  and  the  formulation  of  policies.  Originally  education  was  not 


included  in  the  council's  activities.  But  soon  after  the  United  States  declared 


war  the  Commissioner  of  Engineering  of  the  advisory  commission  was  asked  to  investi¬ 


gate  and  report  on  the  problems  of  education  related  to  the  war.  He  appointed  a 


committee  and  called  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  principal  associations 


of  colleges  and  universities  at  Washington,  May  5,  1917.  This  was  attended  by 


official  representatives  of  5  associations,  including  the  Association  of  American 


Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  by  officers  of  187  higher  institu¬ 


tions. 


The  attitude  of  the  conference  was  expressed  in  the  following  preamble  to 
their  statement  of  principles: 

In  the  supreme  crisis  that  confronts  the  Nation  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  America  have  the  single-minded  thought  and  desire  to  summon  to  the  country’s 
service  every  resource  at  their  command,  to  offer  to  the  Nation  their  full 
strength  without  reservation,  and  to  consecrate  their  every  power  to  the  high 
task  of  securing  for  all  mankind  those  ideas  and  ideals  that  gave  them  birth 
and  out  of  which  have  grown  their  most  precious  traditions.  (594) 

In  the  statement  they  urged  that  qualified  young  men  below  draft  age 
and  those  not  recommended  for  special  service  should  prepare  themselves  in  the 
colleges  for  the  most  effective  service  both  during  the  full  period  of  the  war 
and  in  the  trying  times  which  will  follow  its  close;  that  the  colleges  should 
modify  their  calendars  and  curricula  to  meet  the  war  conditions;  that  students 
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pursuing  technical  courses,  such  as  medicine,  agriculture,  and  engineering, 
should  continue  their  training;  and  that  the  colleges  should  "disseminate 

9 

correct  information  concerning  the  issues  involved  in  the  war  and  to  interpret 
its  meaning,"  A  permanent  committee  was  appointed  to  work  with  the  advisory 
commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  On  this  committee  the  land-grant 
institutions  wererepresented  by  Presidents  Benton  of  Vermont,  Butterfield  of 
Massachusetts,  Pearson  of  Iowa,  Stone  of  Indiana,  and  Thompson  of  Ohio.  The 
land-grant  colleges  not  only  strengthened  their  military  training  as  far  as 
possible,  but  also  established  various  emergency  courses,  among  which  were  those 
relating  to  the  production  and  conservation  of  food.  President  Wilson  put  the 
influence  of  the  Government  behind  the  effort  of  the  colleges  to  retain  their 
students  and  keep  their  work  going  in  an  effective  way.  But  the  exodus  into 
military  service  continued.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Eduction  show  that  in 
38  agricultural  colleges  the  number  of  students  declined  from  11,799  in  1916  to 
7,680  in  1917;  in  8  veterinary  colleges  from  525  to  348;  and  in  6  forestry  schools 
from  484  to  236, 

As  the  war  proceeded  it  became  apparent  that  more  definite  and  drastic 
measures  must  be  taken  to  conserve  the  supply  of  experts  and  of  military  officers. 
After  much  discussion  within  and  outside  the  War  Department,  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  February  10,  1918,  created  the  committee  on  education  and  special  training, 
consisting  of  3  military  officers,  to  function  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  as  follows: 

To  study  the  needs  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  for  skilled  men  and 
technicians;  to  determine  how  such  needs  shall  be  met,  whether  by  selective  draft, 
special  training  in  educational  institutions,  or  otherwise;  to  secure  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  and  to  represent  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  its  relations  with  such  institutions;  to  administer  such  plan  of 
special  training  in  colleges  and  schools  as  may  be  adopted.  (594) 
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An  advisory  civilian  "board  of  five  (afterwards  seven)  members  was  also 
appointed.  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  was  chairman  and  representative  of  engineering  education;  President 
Pearson  of  the  Iowa  State  College  represented  agricultural  education.  The 
committee  at  once  secured  estimates  from  the  staff  corps  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
Army  for  technically  trained  men  and  then  established  147  training  centers  for 
technicians,  of  which  123  were  at  engineering  schools.  Some  47  of  the  principal 
Army  occupations  were  taught  soldiers  in  these  so-called  National  Army  Training 
Detachments.  In  these  intensive  and  practical  courses  under  military  discipline 
and  with  the  compelling  motives  induced  by  the  war  surprisingly  rapid  progress 
was  made  by  the  students.  Job  analysis  and  the  devising  of  special  methods  of 
teaching  to  bring  about  the  desired  training  were  emphasized  in  this  work.  The 
importance  of  having  the  student  understand  his  relations  to  the  war  was  also 
brought  to  light  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  weekly  discussions  on  the  war 

aims  of  the  United  States. 

< 

These  discussions  were  designed  to  cover  the  historical  background  of 
the  war,  the  economic  and  social  development,  and  the  types  of  government  of 
thebelligerent  countries;  and  to  acquaint  the  soldier  with  the  expression  of 
different  national  purposes  and  philosophies,  as  these  have  found  their  way 
into  literature.  (594) 

The  committee  next  considered  the  more  difficult  and  complicated  problem 
of  keeping  students  in  colleges  and  getting  them  ready  for  efficient  military 
service.  This  resulted  in  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps,  which  was  at  first 
intended  to  be  a  voluntary  organization  of  students  over  18  years  of  age,  en¬ 
listed  in  the  army  but  kept  in  military  training  at  the  college  until  they  reached 
the  age  of  21.  The  intention  was  "to  leave  full  liberty  of  action  to  college 
officers,  in  the  development  of  courses  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  institutions. 
Before  this  plan  had  gone  into  effect  the  military  situation  became  so  serious 
that  Congress  lowered  the  draft  age  to  18  years  and  created  the  necessity  for  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  officers  in  the  Army.  The  Students’  Army  Training  Corps 
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was  made  an  active  military  unit  under  orders  from  the  President  and  the  colleges 
virtually  came  under  cotrol  of  the  War  Department,  though  college  officers  were 
to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  academic  work  of  the  corps.  This  plan 
put  into  operation  with  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  1918-19  lasted  only 
six  weeks,  and  was  largely  rendered  useless  by  the  influenza  epidemic  of  that 
year  and  the  ending  of  the  war.  The  plan  had  serious  defects  and  created  much 
friction  in  the  colleges  but  it  united  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  country  in  a  common  purpose  and  kept  them  intact  so  that  they  emerged  from  the 
war  in  comparatively  normal  condition. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  summarized  the  war  work  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  its  report  to  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  in  January  1919,  from  which  the  following  statements  are  taken: 

Many  of  the  younger  men  went  directly  into  military  service,  many  others  into 
federal  service  in  positions  created  by  the  war  emergency  and  many  into  war  in¬ 
dustries  to  take  positions  for  which  by  training  and  education  they  were  special¬ 
ly  fitted.  Of  those  resident  teachers  who  remained  at  the  colleges,  many  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  extension  divisions  and  nearly  all  devoted  a  considerable  part  of 
their  time  to  extension  work.  College  presidents,  deans,  station  directors  and 
specialists  volunteered  for  work  in  the  United  States  Pood  Administration  or  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  or  became  food  administra¬ 
tors,  or  members  of  food  commissions,  state  defense  councils  or  other  emergency 
organizations  at  home.  There  was  much  shifting  of  places  but  no  shortening  of 
hours  of  labor. 

As  to  the  shortening  of  the  college  year,  there  was  considerable  variation 
in  practice.  Several  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  made  arrangements  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war  to  close  earlier  than  usual,  while  10  institutions 
made  early  plans  for  a  shorter  scholastic  year  in  1217-18  by  eliminating  vacations 
and,  in  some  cases,  midyear  examinations.  Apparently,  however,  only  seven  colleges 
actually  decreased  the  number  of  sessions  in  the  college  year. 

In  some  cases  the  need  for  young  men  to  work  on  farms  was  met  in  other  ways. 

In  Idaho  and  Minnesota,  for  example,  ” concentration  courses*1  were  organized.  This 
arrangement  permitted  students  who  wished  to  leave  college  at  the  beginning  of  the 
growing  season  to  devote  double  time  to  half  the  usual  schedule  and  thus  complete 
their  reduced  schedule  in  the  middle  of  the  second  semester. 

When  war  was  declared  in  April,  1917,  agricultural  college  students  everywhere 
began  leaving  for  military  service,  or  for  equally  useful  agricultural  service  in 
the  extension  organizations  or  on  farms.  Immediately  questions  concerning  credit 
for  college  work  began  to  arise.  There  was  no  time  for  long-drawn  considerations. 
About  half  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  met  the  issue  promptly  by  permitting  stu¬ 
dents  to  withdraw  with  credit  for  military  service,  for  approved  agricultural 

work,  or  for  approved  industrial  work. 

In  some  cases  only  seniors  in  good  standing  were  permitted  to  withdraw  with 

full  credit,  and  in  other  cases  full  credit  was  withheld  from  all  except  seniors 
entering  military  service. 
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In  general  it  may  be  said  of  existing  courses  carrying  college  credit  that 
they  were  changed  but  little  except  in  the  direction  of  shortening  some  of  them 
as  indicated  earlier  in  this  report  and  of  intensifying  their  application  to  the 
war  program,  to  the  production  and  conservation  of  food.  (723) 

Only  a  few  new  college  credit  courses  in  agriculture  were  conducted. 

These  included  courses  for  the  preparation  of  garden  supervisors  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts;  in  hippology  or  horse  management  in  Indiana  and  Oregon;  in 
the  storing  and  utilization  of  perishable  crops  in  Missouri  and  Hew  York.  There 
were  also  emergency  courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  extension  workers. 
The  short  courses  in  farm  practice,  particularly  in  the  winter,  were  emphasized. 
Special  training  in  the  operation  of  tractors  was  given  in  a  number  of  States. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  called  for  less  revision 
to  meet  the  war  emergency  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  higher  educational  insti 
tut  ions.  For  years  they  had  been  teaching  food  production,  farm  management,  veter 
inary  practice,  military  tactics,  and  the  sciences  related  to  these  practices. 

A  little  more  emphasis  on  the  production  of  grains  for  human  food,  a  little  on 
modifications  in  crop  rotations  and  in  farm  practices  to  meet  the  labor  and 
fertilizer  shortages,  a  few  additions  to  the  special  courses  and  short  courses 
relating  to  these  changed  conditions  and  on  the  more  general  use  of  farm  power 
machinery  -  these  were  about  the  only  modifications  in  the  college  instruction  in 
agriculture.  (723) 

The  greatest  and  most  wide-spread  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  during 
the  war  was  in  the  extension  field.  With  the  active  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  States  Relations  Service,  and  with 
the  aid  of  about  $11,000,000  added  to  the  regular  extension  appropriations  by 
Congress,  for  the  stimulation  of  agricultural  production  and  the  conservation 
of  food,  the  extension  organization  was  very  rapidly  expanded  until  there  were 
agricultural  agents  in  over  2,400  counties,  home  demonstration  agents  in  1,700 
counties  and  200  cities,  and  an  enrollment  of  2,000,000  in  the  boys*  and  girls’ 
clubs.  A  large  force  of  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  were  also  employed  in  the  several  States. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  about  7,000  men  and  women  were  employed  in  the 
extension  work.  To  cooperate  in  carrying  on  this  work  organizations  of  farming 
people,  commonly  called  farm  bureaus,  were  created  in  about  1,500  counties  with 
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a  membership  of  over  1,000,000  persons  and  there  was  also  much  cooperation  with 
the  Grange,  Farmers'  Union  and  other  existing  farm  organizations.  Through 
the  extension  agents  and  the  farm  organizations,  agricultural  production  and 
food  conservation  were  greatly  stimulated.  Information  regarding  the  aims  and 
policies  of  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  widely  diffused  among 
the  farming  people  through  the  extension  agencies  and  much  knowledge  of  the 
views  of  these  people  and  of  the  status,  results  and  needs  of  agriculture  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  was  brought  to  the  Government  at  Washington. 

The  agricultural  colleges  had  a  part  in  the  unique  educational  enterprise 
undertaken  in  1S19  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  soldiers  in  France.  This  was 
planned  and  inaugurated  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  afterwards  was  taken  over  by  the 
Army  Education  Commission.  Part  of  this  plan  was  the  establishment  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  instruction  in  agriculture.  This  college  of  agriculture  was  located  at 
Beaune  in  east  central  France  and  enrolled  6,000  students,  and  2,600  more  at  a 
nearby  farm  school  at  Allery.  Through  a  system  of  extension  work  these  courses 
in  agriculture  were  carried  to  thousands  of  soldiers  so  that  in  practically  every 
regiment  some  sort  of  agricultural  instruction  was  given,  through  a  school,  institute, 
short  course,  farmers'  club,  special  lectures  or  correspondence  courses.  The  work 
was  in  charge  of  President  K.  L.  Butterfield  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  with  whom  were  associated  a  large  number  of  the  ablest  agricultural  educators 
from  the  colleges  throughout  the  United  States  and  more  than  150  were  selected  from 
the  army,  representing  40  agricultural  colleges.  Forty  different  studies  were 
offered,  grouped  under  agronomy,  horticulture^  and  forestry,  animal  husbandry,  and 
rural  economics  and  sociology.  Numerous  trips  to  French  farms  and  forests  supple¬ 


mented  the  classroom  work. 
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The  agricultural  colleges  also  had  a  large  share  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  soldiers  injured  in  the  war.  This  work  , was  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  until  1921,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Veterans1  Bureau.  Practically  all  the  agricultural  colleges  and  many  secondary 
agricultural  schools  were  used  for  the  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  number  of 
such  students  in  agriculture  reached  its  peak  in  1921  when  15,000  were  enrolled. 

The  following  year  there  were  11,000,  of  whom  about  2,000  were  in  the  degree  courses, 
4,000  in  practical  courses  of  the  unit  or  two-year  type,  and  5,000  in  special  short 
courses. 

land- grant 

Post-war  work  of  the  colleges 

For  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  of  agriculture  in  the  colleges  due  to  the  return  of  students 
whose  courses  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  rehabilitation  work,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  farmers. 

In  1918-19  in  the  48  State  colleges  for  white  students  9,890  men  and  455 

women  were  enrolled  in  the  four- year  agricultural  courses.  In  1919-20  there  were 

* 

14,750  men  and  612  women  and  in  1920-21,  14,679  men  and  487  women.  In  graduate 
courses  there  were  256  men  and  32  women  in  1918  as  compared  with  744  men  and  37 
women  in  1919  and  751  men  and  71  women  in  1920.  The  number  of  students  receiving 
degrees  in  1919  was  1,133  men  and94  women,  and  in  1920  2,209  men  and  87  women.  In 
1921  2,417  men  and  44  women  were  given  bachelor  degrees  and  195  students  were  given 
advanced  degrees.  There  were  also  14,997  men  and  1,996  women  in  subcollegiate  work, 
including  short  courses,  summer  schools  and  correspondence  courses. 

In  1922  the  bachelor's  degree  was  given  to  2,339  agricultural  students. 

At  32  institutions  265  students  received  the  master's  degree  for  work  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  including  44  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  39  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

23  at  Cornell  University,  and  22  at  the  University  of  California.  For  more  advanced 
work  42  students  received  the  doctor's  degree  at  8  institutions,  including  16  at  the 
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University  of  Minnesota,  and  13  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
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For  some  time  after  the  war  the  colleges  experienced  great  difficulties 
in  getting  properly  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  agricultural 
instruction.  Many  teachers  who  had  "been  in  war  service,  as  well  as  young  graduates 
who  might  have  become  teachers,  found  more  profitable  employment  in  farming  or 
other  industries.  The  salaries  for  county  agents  and  other  extension  workers  and 
for  agricultural  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  were  in  many  cases  higher  than 
those  of  college  teachers. 

Apparently  the  colleges  first  met  the  new  situation  by  increasing  the  7/0 rk 
of  their  teachers,  who  were  obliged  to  deal  with  larger  classes  of  students. 

In  1918  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  State  colleges  numbered  1,777  men  and 
98  women  but  actually  decreased  in  1919  to  1,627  men  and  53  women.  In  1920,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  2,032  men  and  96  women.  This  increase  was  partly  due  to  advances 
of  salary  but  more  generally  to  lowering  somewhat  the  standard  of  qualification  for 
college  teachers. 

The  income  of  the  land- grant  colleges  for  instruction  and  administration 
increased  from  $41,500,000  in  1919  to  $55,200,000  in  1920  and  $66,500,000  in  1921. 

A  goodly  share  of  this  increase  was  devoted  to  agricultural  instruction,  including 

r 

the  erection  of  many  substantial  buildings,  and  much  equipment  in  apparatus, 
libraries,  live  stock,  and  farm  machinery.  The  organization  of  the  land-grant 
institutions  is  so  varied  and  complex  that  it  is  impracticable  to  determine  exactly 
how  much  of  their  income  is  spent  on  agricultural  instruction.  It  is,  however, 
estimated  that  this  amounted  from  1920  to  1925  to  about  $10,000,000  annually. 

The  establishment  of  departments  of  education  in  all  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  brought  them  into  the  general  movement  for  the  standardization 
of  the  organization,  curricula  and  instruction  of  institutions  for  higher  learning. 
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The  recent  studies  in  educational  psychology  showed  the  importance  of  dealing  with 
students  on  the  "basis  of  their  individual  ability  and  cast  much  doubt  on  the  so- 
called  disciplinary  value  of  what  had  been  generally  considered  necessary  and 
fundamental  branches  of  knowledge  in  school  and  college  curricula.  The  invention 
and  wide  use  of  intelligence  tests,  the  experiments  with  the  problem  method  of 
teaching,  and  the  growing  complexity  of  the  college  programs  brought  college 
authorities  and  teachers  to  the  realization  that  teaching  was  becoming  a  more 
severely  technical  profession.  It  was  no  longer  considered  enough  that  the  college 
teacher  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  must  also  know  the  best 
method  of  giving  instruction  and  take  into  account  the  varied  mental  ability  and 
attitude  of  his  students.  The  effort  of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  train  teach¬ 
ers  of  agriculture  for  the  secondary  schools  inevitably  brought  discussion  and 
criticism  of  the  college  teaching  of  this  subject.  Many  questions  arose  regarding 
the  content  of  the  college  curriculum  in  agriculture,  the  order  of  the  presentation 
of  subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching. 

The  economic  depression  of  agriculture  which  began  in  1921  brouight  peculiar 
problems  and  intensified  the  desirability  of  more  careful  and  thorough  attention 
to  the  needs  of  college  teaching  of  agriculture.  The  number  of  students  began  to 
decrease  because  they  could  not  see  a  prospect  of  profitable  employment  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  colleges  to  study  the  vocational 
outlets  for  their  students  and  to  increase  their  courses  which  prepared  for  various 
special  pursuits  in  which  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  was  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  great  demand  for  the  teaching  of  rural  economics,  together  with  a  definite 
call  for  instruction  in  rural  sociology,  agricultural  pedagogy,  and  extension 
work,  necessitated  the  readjustment  of  the  curriculum  to  include  matters  relating 
to  these  subjects.  The  individual  colleges,  therefore,  from  1920  to  1925,  made 
many  studies  and  experiments  covering  various  phases  of  their  curricula  and 
teaching.  Accounts  of  this  work  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges,  which  also  made  efforts  to  collate 
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the  results  and  suggest  ways  for  their  general  utilization.  The  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated 
with  the  colleges  in  studies  along  these  lines. 

In  the  51  land-grant  colleges  (including  those  in  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico)  in  1922-23  there  were  13,502  men  and  women  in  the  four-year  courses 
in  agriculture,  besides  588  in  forestry  and  525  in  veterinary  medicine.  In 
1923  in  these  colleges  2,413  men  and  121  women  were  given  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  agriculture;  294  students  in  agriculture  received  the  master's  degree  and  40 
the  doctor’s  degree.  There  were  75  graduates  in  forsstry  and  140  in  veterinary 
medicine. 

Change  in  the  Name  and  Organization  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 

In  the  course  of  its  development  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 

Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  had  become  essentially  an  association  of  the 

colleges  and  universities  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  land-grant  act  of 

Connecticut,  Georgia, 

1862  and  supplementary  Federal  legislation.  Only  in  New  York  and  Ohio  were 

A 

there  agricultural  experiment  stations  receiving  Federal  funds,  which  were  e*A4rely 
independent  of  these  colleges.  For  a  considerable  period  the  interest  of  the 
association  had  been  chiefly  centered  on  the  problems  connected  with  agricultural 
education  and  research.  In  recent  years  the  growth  of  interest  in  extension  work, 
engineering  and  home  economics  had  brought  about  changes  in  the  constitution  and 

i 

organization  of  the  association  which  made  it  a  complex  organization  and  raised 
troublesome  questions  regarding  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  institutions  who  attended  its  meetings  and  took  part  in  its 
affairs.  The  voting  delegates  might  be  presidents  or  deans  or  their  representatives 
and  the  directors  of  both  the  independent  and  aependent  experiment  stations,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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As  amended  in  1912  the  constitution  of  the  association  divided  it  into 
three  sections,  (1)  on  college  work  and  administration,  (2)  experiment  station 
work,  and  (3)  extension  work.  The  voting  members  of  these  sections  were  (1)  the 
presidents  or  acting  presidents  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  (2)  the  directors 
or  acting  directors  of  experiment  stations,  and  (3)  directors  or  superintendents 
of  extension  departments  of  the  institutions  represented  in  the  association. 

These  voting  members  might,  however,  be  represented  by  duly  accredited  proxies. 

Only  members  of  the  sectionswere  entitled  to  vote  in  general  or  sectional  sessions 
and  Mno  action  on  public  and  administrative  questions  shall  be  final  without  the 
assent"  of  the  section  on  college  work  and  administration.  No  action  of  a  section 
was  valid  until  ratified  by  the  association  in  general  session.  Each  section  was 
empowefed  to  “create  such  divisions  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find  desirable.” 
When  the  representatives  of  the  engineering  and  home  economics  departments  of  the 
colleges  sought  admission  to  the  association  divisions  were  created  for  them  in 

\ 

the  section  on  college  work  and  administration.  This  arrangement  was  not  very 
satisfactory  because  these  departments  were  interested  in  research  and  extension 
work,  as  well  as  in  college  teaching  and  administration,  and  they  felt  humiliated 
by  not  having  voting  privileges  in  the  association.  They  also  objected  to  the 
name  of  the  association  as  leaving  them  out  of  account.  The  feeling  that  the  name 
was  not  right,  had  often  involved  the  association  in  much  unprofitable  discussion 
without  result.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
found  increasing  embarrassment  because  of  action  taken  from  time  to  time  in  the 
association  in  which  the  votes  of  representatives  of  the  stations  and  extension  de¬ 
partments  had  been  cast  so  as  to  counteract  their  own  votes,  thus  making  for 
administrative  confusion.  The  enlarged  functions  of  the  colleges  growing  out  of 
the  Smith-Lever  and  Smith-Hughes  Acts  increased  their  apprehension  because  the 
interpretation  and  administration  of  these  acts  involved  many  new  problems  of 
relationships  within  and  without  the  institutions. 
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This  matter  came  to  a  head  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  association 

( 635  ) 

held  at  Baltimore  in  January  1919.^  The  presidents  of  the  land- grant  institutions 

held  a  meeting  and  formulated  a  statement,  which  was  presented  to  the  association 

by  President  W.  E.  Stone  of  Purdue  University.  In  this  statement  it  was  pointed 

out  that  "the  present  form  of  organization  has  Become  too  complex;  that  it  is  no 

longer  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  land-grant  colleges  as  a  whole."  Originally 

intended  to  secure  "unity  of  action  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  common  aims  of 

the  institutions  in  their  relations  with  the  Government  and  the  public, " 

it  is  apparent  that  it  no  longer  represents  the  varied  interests  of  the  Colleges 
or  meets  the  fundamental  need  for  deliberation  and  action  upon  questions  of  institu¬ 
tional  administration  and  policy.  The  annual  meetings  bring  out  an  attendance  too 
large,  too  varied  in  its  interests,  and  too  limited  in  authority  to  secure  careful 
discussion  and  responsible  action  on  questions  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Association  provides  no  place  for  many  important 
interests  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  Were  it  to  do  so,  however,  it  would  only 
increase  the  present  confusion  and  difficulties  as  regards  careful  discussion  and 
action  on  institutional  affairs  as  a  whole;  the  organization  separates  authority 
from  responsibility;  the  very  name  of  the  Association  is  indicative  of  its  one- 
side  dness. (635) 

To  fix  responsibility  for  legislation  relating  to  the  policies  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  colleges  and  to  retain  sectional  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  working  of  the  various  departments  of  the  colleges  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  association  was  recommended  as  follows; 

1.  The  name  to  be  The  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

2.  The  legislative  functions  of  the  Association  to  be  lodged  with  the 
Presidents  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  belonging  to  the  Association. 

3.  The  retention  of  sections  as  at  present  for  discussion  and  for 
recommendation  and  report  to  the  legislative  body  of  the  Association. 

After  discussion  the  Association  accepted  "the  principle  involved  in  this 
report"  and  provided  for  a  committee  of  nine  members  to  report  a  plan  for  carrying 
the  purpose  of  the  report  into  effect.  This  committee  reported  definite  amendments 
to  the  constitution  at  the  Baltimore  meeting,  which  under  the  constitution  went 
over  to  the  meeting  at  Chicago  in  November,  1919.  The  amendments  were  there  dis¬ 
cussed  at  considerable  length  and  were  adopted  with  a  number  of  changes.  The  most 
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important  changes,  suggested  by  Dean  Alfred  Vivian  of  Ohio,  created  a  section  of 
agriculture  in  the  place  of  sections  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  agricul¬ 
tural  extension,  made  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Bureau 
of  Education  members  of  the  sections,  provided  definitely  for  general  sessions  and 
gave  members  of  the  sections  a  vote  both  in  general  sessions  and  in  their  respective 
sections.  The  legislative  branch  of  the  association  was  designated  "the  executive 
body",  to  consist  of  the  presidents  or  executive  officers  of  the  institutions  having 
membership  in  the  Association.  The  officers  and  executive  committee  of  the  association 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  executive  body  but  each  section  was  to  elect  its  chairman 
and  secretary.  Sections  of  agriculture,  engineering  and  home  economics  were  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  constitution.  When  the  section  of  agriculture  was  organized  in 
1920,  provision  was  made  for  subsections  of  resident  teaching,  experiment  station 
work,  and  extension  service  to  be  established. 

The  broadened  interest  of  the  association  in  vocational  education  was  shown 

at  the  meeting  in  January,  1919,  when  the  standing  Committee  on  Instruction  in 

Agriculture  was  changed  to  a  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics 
Mechanic  Arts 

and  and  its  membership  was  increased  from  6  to  10,  including 

three  representatives  of  agriculture,  home  economics  and  mechanic  arts  respectively, 
in  addition  to  the  chairman. 

Efforts  to  Improve  Curricula 

In  the  period  following  the  World  War  there  has  been  a  general  desire  of 
American  Colleges  to  meet  the  new  educational  situation  by  improving  their  curricula. 

The  agricultural  colleges  have  shared  in  this  movement.  In  January,  1919,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  called  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  agricultural  education  to  advise  him  concerning  a  program  of  agricul¬ 
tural  instruction  to  meet  present  needs.  At  this  meeting  a  subcommittee  on  college 
instruction  in  agriculture  was  appointed.  Representatives  of  this  subcommittee  visited 
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20  of  the  agricultural  colleges  located  in  the  different  agricultural  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Conferences  were  held  with  deans  and  members  of  the  faculties  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively  and  in  some  cases  with  groups  of  students.  The  report 
made  in  1920  as  the  result  of  these  conferences  contained  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  attitude  of  the  colleges  toward  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of 
curricula: 

It  was  discovered  that  practically  all  the  colleges  were  more  or  less  actively 
considering  problems  of  their  curriculum,  through  special  faculty  committees  or 
otherwise.  Modifications  of  the  curriculum  had  either  been  recently  adopted  or 
were  under  consideration;  entrance  requirements  were  either  changed  or  being  seri¬ 
ously  scrutinized;  readjustments  of  the  elective  system  were  being  made  or  dis¬ 
cussed.  There  was  also  a  general  purpose  to  improve  the  quality  of  college  teaching 
and  the  equipment  for  this  work.  This  movement  was  being  affected  by  various 
influences.  Among  these  were:  (1)  A  desire  to  make  sure  that  the  institution  would 
be  fully  of  standard  college  grade;  (2)  to  train  students  to  meet  more  practically 
and  fully  the  requirements  of  the  particular  pursuits  for  which  they  were  preparing; 
(3)  to  meet  new  conditions  in  the  secondary  schools,  especially  those  due  to  the 
introduction  there  of  vocational  studies,  in  order  that  the  college  might  improve 
and  strengthen  its  relations  with  the  preparatory  schools;  (4)  to  take  into  account 
the  new  pedagogical  theories  relating  to  the  mental  fitness  of  students  to  pursue 
college  courses,  the  educational  value  of  different  studies  as  related  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  student;  the  problem  method  of  instruction,  as  related  to  the 
logical  method,  etc.;  (5)  the  scope  of  limitations  of  practicums,  field  practice, 
visual  instruction,  lectures,  textbooks,  etc.;  (6)  new  views  of  educators  regarding 
the  development  of  instruction  in  the  fundamental  and  related  sciences  out  of  courses 
in  practical  agriculture  so  constituted  as  to  create  a  desire  in  the  student  to  know 
underlying  facts  and  principles  and  to  lead  him  on  to  studies  of  the  sciences, 
rather  than  by  beginning  with  sciences  and  basing  instruction  in  agriculture  on  the 
scientific  facts  and  principles  previously  acquired  by  the  student;  (7)  the  broadening 
of  the  agricultural  curriculum  to  include  not  only  agricultural  production  but  also 
rural  economics  and  sociology,  and,  for  certain  students,  pedagogical  training.  (613) 

As  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  agricultural  college  curricula  made  for  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  published  in  1921,  Prof.  Carl  R.  Woodward  of  Rutgers  College, 
summarized  “the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  curriculum,  as  applying  to 
average  conditions,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  normal  credit  requirement  would  be  20  credit  hours  a  semester, 
or  a  total  of  160  for  graduation. 

(2)  The  distribution  of  types  of  work  should  be  about  as  follows: 

Academic,  21  percent;  scientific,  27  percent;  general  agriculture,  26  per¬ 
cent;  special  agriculture,  14  percent;  total  agriculture,  40  percent; 
elective,  12  percent. 

(3)  The  proportion  of  required  work  should  be  about  as  follows: 

Required,  62  percent;  prescribed  elective,  26  percent;  free  elective, 

12  percent. 
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The  work  of  the  first  year  should  be  predominantly  of  the  academic 
and  scientific  types,  forming  a  foundation  for  the  advanced  work  in 
agriculture  to  follow. 

Some  academic  work  should  be  given  each  year  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  cultural  aim,  and  in  order  to  develop  a  broad  point  of  view 
within  the  student  as  he  progresses  toward  the  completion  of  his 
course. 


Some  work  in  agriculture  should  be  given  in  the  first  year, 
in  order  to  give  the  student  the  agricultural  viewpoint  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  should  follow  in  increasing  proportions  throughout 
the  four  years. 

All  work  in  the  first  year  should  be  required.  Some  election  may 
be  allowed  in  the  second  year,  but  most  election  should  be  left  until 
the  third  e?  and  fourth  years. 

During  the  first  and  second  years,  courses  covering  the  fundamental 
principles  of  agricultural  science  should  be  required  in  order  to  form 
a  basis  for  the  technical  training  to  follow. 

Elementary  courses  in  the  main  branches  of  agriculture  should  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  first  two  years  in  order  to  form  a  foundation  for 
specialized  study  and  to  give  the  student  a  wide  outlook  on  the  field 
of  agriculture  and  an  unprejudiced  view  of  its  different  phases,  so 
that  he  may  make  his  choice  of  special  work  intelligently. 

Specialization  should  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year. 

The  best  method  of  offering  serialization  is  the  department  or 
group,  in  which  a  student  elects  his  special  work  by  choosing  a  definite¬ 
ly  outlined  course  of  studies  arranged  to  fit  for  the  field  in  question 
with  an  allowance  for  a  small  amount  of  free  election. 

A  minimum  of  six  months  of  farm  practice,  completed  before  the  fourth 
year,  preferably  before  the  third  year,  and  better  still  before 
matriculation,  should  be  required. 

Certain  subjects  should  be  required  in  all  curricula;  others  are  de¬ 
sirable  and  in  most  cases  should  be  included,  but  because  of  local  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  left  out.  These  are  indicated,  respectively  as  Groups  A  and  B. 


Group  A 


Group  B 


First  year; 

English 

Physical  or  military  training 

General  chemistry 

Botany 

Types  and  breeds  of  farm 

animals 


First  year: 
Algebra 
Trigonometry 
Farm  shop 


Second  year; 

Public  speaking 
Qualitative  chemistry 
Zoology 

Organic  chemistry 
Soils  and  soil  management 
Farm  machinery 
Dairy  production 
Poultry  husbandry 
Field  crops 
Fruit  growing 


Second  year: 

Physics 

Vegetable  gardening 
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Third  year: 
Bacteriology 
Entomology 
Economics 


Third  year: 

History 

Feeds  and  feeding 
Soil  fertility 


Fourth  year: 

Farm  management 
Rural  Economics 


Fourth  year: 

Rural  sociology 


(14)  Foreign  language  should  he  required  only  of  students  who  have 
not  had  at  least  two  years  in  preparatory  school  and  of  those  who 
are  preparing  for  teaching  or  research. 

(15)  The  curriculum  should  be  shaped  to  meet  local  conditions  in 
the  State  and  at  the  college.  (?27) 

The  need  of  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  of 
the  curriculum  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  XsJicl-Grant 
Colleges  in  1922  in  a  paper  by  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the  New  York  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  the  determination  of  the  aims  and  organization  of  the  courses  of  study  in 
an  agricultural  college.  This  was  based  on  an  outline  of  an  analysis  of  the 
problem  worked  out  by  the  department  of  rural  education  in  that  college,  as  follows: 

In  a  full  diagnosis  of  the  matter,  five  phases  of  the  general  problem  may 
be  discussed:  (1)  The  determination  of  the  major  aims,  or  objectives,  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  as  a  prerequisite  to  curriculum  making.  (2)  A  study  of  the  situations  to 
be  met  within  the  several  divisions  of  the  general  field,  or  in  the  successful 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  each  of  the  major  aims  imposes  on  the  individual. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  organization  of  curricula  which  will  best  prepare 
students  to  meet  the  situations  or  discharge  the  duties  in  each  of  thedivisions 
of  the  general  field.  (4)  The  determination  of  the  content  and  the  organization 
of  the  several  subject  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  departments.  (5)  The 
determination  of  the  methods  of  teaching  appropriate  to  the  respective  courses. 

A  faculty  must  organize  itself  for  such  a  study.  This  will  doubtless  involve 
the  designation  of  a  series  of  committees,  including,  first,  a  central,  or  adminis¬ 
trative,  committee,  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  study  to  direct  its  conduct,  and 
to  finally  review,  harmonize,  and  report  the  findings  of  sub-committees  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  the  divisions  of  the  general  problem.  A  wise  faculty 
will  not  be  limited  to  its  own  membership  or  be  bound  by  any  considerations  of 
personal  prestige  in  the  selection  of  committee  members.  Success  will  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  qualifications  of  the  individuals  for  the  parts  assigned  them, 
and  on  their  readiness  to  do  the  work.  (680) 

The  subcommittee  on  college  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  report  above 
referred  to,  stated  the  objectives  of  the  agricultural  colleges  as  follows. 
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(a)  The  general  aim  of  the  agricultural  college  should  he  to  prepare  students 

to  live  in  a  rural  community  and  work  in  agriculture  or  to  work  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  agriculture  and  rural  life,  wherever  they  might  live. 

(h)  The  particular  objectives  of  the  individual  college  will  vary  with  its 
environment,  clientage,  and  resources,  but  may  include  training  for  the 
following  pursuits  in  the  agricultural  field: 

1.  General  or  mixed  farming 

2.  Special  farming,  such  as  seed  growing,  truck  growing,  orchard  manage¬ 
ment,  greenhouse  management,  animal  breeding  (beef  cattle,  hogs,  horses, 
etc.),  dairy  production,  poultry  production. 

3.  Teaching  in  colleges  or  schools,  extension  work,  county  agent  work, 
journalism. 

4.  Research,  as  experiment- station  work. 

5.  Administrative  and  regulatory  work. 

These  colleges  generally  accept  this  statement  of  objectives  as  representing 
very  well  their  view  of  this  matter.  In  California  it  was  suggested  that  the 
training  of  specialists  in  agricultural  chemistry,  entomology,  plant  and  animal 
pathology,  end  other  sciences  related  to  agriculture  should  be  included  in  the 
objectives  of  the  agricultural  college  whether  students  in  those  branches  intended 
to  engage  in  agricultural  work  or  not.  (613) 

Dean  Vivian  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  in  a  paper  before  the 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  in  1921  summarized  the  major  aims  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  as  follows: 

*  *  *  the  one  great  aim  of  all  agricultural  education,  of  whatever  grade,  is 
to  hasten  the  day  when  there  will  be  a  prosperous,  happy,  contented,  intelligent 
family  living  in  every  farm  home. 

The  college  can  assist  in  this  program: 

(1)  By  preparing  scientifically  trained,  practical  farmers,  who  will  be 
outstanding  leaders  in  their  communities,  and  who  will  by  their 
example  "leaven  the  whole  lump." 

(2)  By  preparing  researchers  for  the  experiment  stations  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  will  approach  these  problems  with 
a  keen  scientific  spirit  and  with  broad  agricultural  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing. 

(3)  By  training  teachers  for  colleges,  secondary  schools,  and  extension 
service  who  will  be  well-grounded  in  agriculture  and  teaching  methods, 
and  above  all,  who  will  have  the  right  point  of  view,  will  be  fitted  with 
a  keen  appreciation  of  country  life,  and  imbued  with  a  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  problems  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home.  (721) 

In  the  movement  to  improve  the  agricultural  curricula  during  this  period 
there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  limit  early  specialization.  At  the  same  time  an 
effort  was  made  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  students  who  were  looking 
forward  to  entering  a  greater  variety  of  pursuits.  This  led  to  the  offering  of 
special  courses  not  only  for  the  principal  branches  of  agricultural  production 
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but  also  in  rural  engineering,  rural  economics,  rural  sociology,  agricultural 
education  and  agricultural  extension.  Here  and  there  new  courses  were  organized 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  various  professional  groups.  For  example,  the  Hew 
York  College  offered  courses  for  fertilizer  salesman,  poultry  judges  and  beekeepers; 
the  Wisconsin  College,  for  boys1  and  girls1  club  leaders  and  county  agents;  the 
Massachusetts  College,  for  salesmanship  of  agricultural  products,  advertising 
agricultural  products,  rural  social  surveys,  horticultural  manufactures. 

There  was  a  growing  belief  that  while  instruction  in  some  of  the  sciences 
underlying  agriculture,  particularly  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and  biology, 
early  in  the  college  course  was  very  desirable,  teachers  of  these  subjects  should 
have  the  agricultural  point  of  view  and  shape  their  courses  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  agricultural  students  rather  than  to  follow  the  traditional  plan  of  developing 
their  subjects  logically  and  with  the  idea  that  the  students  were  to  become 
specialists  in  these  sciences.  This  view  was  expressed,  for  example,  by  Dean  Daven¬ 
port  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  in  a  discussion  of  fundamental  courses 
in  science  for  agricultural  students  at  the  meeting  of  the  Land-Grant  College 
Association  in  1920.  ”In  the  sciences,”  he  said,  ”we  have  yet  to  work  out  good 
elemental  courses.  The  tendency  is  to  drag  too  much  of  specialization  into  the 

beginning  courses.  *  *  *  These  non-technical  courses  should  be  taught  in  the  college 

(635 

of  agriculture,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  student. H 

At  it  he  same  meeting  Professor  H.  F.  Cotterman  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
as  the  result  of  a  broad  study  of  required  courses  for  the  bachelor’s  degree,  found 
a  general  feeling  in  the  colleges  that  agricultural  students  seeking  this  degree 
should  be  required  to  take  one  or  two  courses  in  farm  crops,  soils,  horticulture, 
animal  husbandry,  dairying,  farm  equipment,  and  farm  management  and  present  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  a  year’s  practical  experience  on  a  farm. 
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The  results  of  a  study  in  curriculum  making  by  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio 
College  of  Agriculture  were  presented  to  ,the  Land-Grant  College  Association  in  1923 
"by  Dean  Vivian.  While  realizing  the  need  of  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  problems 
involved  in  curriculum  construction  the  Ohio  faculty  decided  to  adopt  the  following 
procedure  in  making  the  general  agricultural  curriculum: 

(1)  To  limit  the  amount  of  the  basic  natural  sciences,  economics,  and  other 
so-called  HartaH  subjects  to  the  least  amount  which  is  necessary  to  give 
the  student  the  foundation  for  his  technical  courses. 

(2)  To  require  one  course  one  quarter  in  length  in  each  technical  department 
in  order  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  field  of  agriculture, 
these  courses  to  be  general  in  nature  and  as  practical  as  possible. 

(3)  To  concentrate  the  work  into  short  units  so  that  the  student  will  carry 
only  three  or  four  subjects  at  a  time.  The  faculty  finally  decided  to 
recognize  only  three-hour  and  five-hour  units.  Three  five-hour  subjects 
constitute  the  normal  load. 

(4)  To  require  each  student  to  choose  one  major  subject  on  which  he  will  spend 
at  least  three  quarters. 

(5)  To  limit  the  amount  of  undergraduate  specialization  on  the  part  of  the 
over- zealous  student  by  limiting  the  number  of  hours  he  may  tske  in  one 
department  for  undergraduate  credit. 

(6)  To  allow  the  maximum  possible  number  of  hours  of  election  so  that  he  may 
prepare  for  any  of  109  or  more  occupations ^followed  by  agricultural  graduates 

(7)  To  provide  him  with  an  advisor  when  he  chooses  his  major  so  that  he  may 
be  assisted  in  selecting  the  subjects  which  will  best  prepare  him  for  his 
objective. 

(8)  To  make  the  curriculum  as  flexible  as  possible  by  allowing  considerable 
latitude  in  the  sequence  of  courses,  and  to  repeat  the  courses  in  the 
quarters  so  that  a  student  may  enter  at  any  quarter,  drop  out  for  a 
quarter  or  two  as  frequently  as  necessary,  and  graduate  in  any  combination 
of  twelve  quarters,  or  less  if  he  has  made  a  record  which  entitles  him  to 
carry  an  extra  load. 

(9)  To  permit  a  reasonable  amount  of  election  of  general  informational  subjects 
outside  the  college  of  agriculture  in  case  the  student  desires  it. 

(10)  To  make  a  limited  number  of  agricultural  subjects  available  in  the  first 
year  for  the  psychological  effect  upon  the  freshman. 

(11)  To  assist  the  freshman  in  orienting  himself  by  means  of  a  series  of  lectures 
by  the  dean  and  members  of  the  faculty  describing  in  a  general  way  the 
various  lines  of  work  in  order  to  assist  the  student  in  selecting  his  majofc, 
as  well  as  to  give  him  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field  of  agriculture. 

(12)  Farm  experience  to  be  required  before  entrance  upon  the  junior  year.  (720) 

The  economic  depression  in  agriculture  beginning  in  1920  brought  urgent 
demands  from  various  sources,  including  important  farm  organizations  like  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  that  the  colleges  should  give  more  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  economics,  with  special  reference  to  agricultural  problems.  The  college 
had  great  difficulty  in  satisfying  this  demand  partly  because  the  knowledge  of 
this  subject  had  been  only  partially  reduced  to  pedagogical  form  and  partly  because 
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there  were  few  trained  teachers  of  this  subject.  The  great  interest  in  this  matter 
in  the  colleges  was  illustrated  by  the  discussion  of  the  role  of  economics  in  the 
training  of  agricultural  students  by  Prof.  B.  H.  Hibbard  of  the  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Land-Grant  College  Association  in  1923.*  Professor  Hibbard  pointed  out  that  the 
organization  of  work  in  agricultural  economics  had  been  most  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  when  it  was  a  separate  subject  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  rather  than 
a  part  of  the  general  department  of  economics  in  a  college  of  letters  and  science, 
or  distributed  among  several  departments  dealing  with  agricultural  production. 

Dr.  Taylor  thought  that  in  the  four-year  agricultural  curriculum  there  should  be 
required  courses  in  general  and  agricultural  economics  and  elective  courses  in 
different  branches  of  agricultural  economics.  At  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  there  was  a  division  of  rural  social  science  with  a  curriculum  of  required 
and  elective  courses  in  rural  economics  and  sociology.  (See  also  p.  764) 

There  has  in  recent  years  been  a  growing  appreciation  that  such  studies 
a.s  rural  economics  and  sociology  have  not  only  practical  importance  but  also  a 
large  measure  of  cultural  value  since  they  are  essentially  in  the  field  of  the 
!l humanities11 .  This  was  well  brought  out  by  Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  formerly  president 
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of  the  University  of  Missouri,  in  a  paper  on  “The  contribution  of  land- grant  col¬ 
leges  to  liberal  culture”  at  the  meeting  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Association  in 
1923,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  the  classics  have  ceased  to  hold  the  place  they  once  did,  because  of  the 
rise  of  modern  subjects  that  aim  to  explore  human  life  in  the  present  and  reveal 
to  the  student  his  social  world,  to  broaden  his  sympathies,  and  to  quicken  and 
give  direction  to  his  moral  impulses.  To  this  end  such  subjects  as  rural  economics 
and  rural  sociology  make  admirable  supplements  to  the  technical  courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  And  this  is  liberal  culture:  To  be  possessed  of  insight  into  and  appreciation 
of  modern  civilization  and  to  be  responsive  to  its  claims  upon  one.  (671) 

The  spread  and  improvement  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  consequent  giving  of  entrance  credits  for  this  subject  by  the 
colleges  has  had  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the  insistence  on  at  least  one 
foreign  language  as  a  prerequisite  for  entrance  to  the  college  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  land- grant  colleges.  In  1924  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agricul¬ 
ture  found  that  “only  five  of  these  colleges  now  hold  to  a  rigid  foreign  language 
requirement  for  students  in  agriculture.11 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  development  of  the  four-year  agricultural 
curricula  the  colleges  have  generally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  agricul¬ 
ture  should  be  taught  in  freshman  year.  This  has  been  done  partly  “to  give  the 
student  early  in  his  course  a  good  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  education 
for  agriculture  and  rural  life  and  prepare  him  to  choose  and  pursue  intelligently 
his  course  later  on,“  and  partly  “to  arouse  and  stimulate  his  interest  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  lead  him  to  relate  the  agricultural  subjects  more  definitely  and  usefully 
with  the  knowledge  derived  from  a  study  of  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture. “ 

The  sub-committee  on  college  instruction  in  agriculture  found  in  1920  that  a 
practical  compromise  had  been  generally  made  between  the  theories  that  instruction 
in  the  fundamental  sciences  should  precede  the  study  of  agricultural  subjects  and 
that  the  students  should  first  deal  with  concrete  things  and  make  their  practical 
knowledge  of  such  things  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  sciences. 
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In  most  colleges  the  teaching  of  some  agriculture  has  been  brought  down  to 
freshman  year,  and  during  the  first  two  years  a  considerable  amount  of  instruction 
in  the  main  branches  of  plantand  animal  production  is  required  of  all  agricultural 
students.  During  the  same  period  courses  in  several  of  the  sciences  run  parallel 
with  those  in  agriculture. 

Of  late,  basic  courses  in  agriculture  have  come  to  have  added  significance  and 
importance  in  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  for  secondary 
schools  and  extension  workers  in  general  agricultural  lines,  who  need  broad  general 
training  in  agriculture  rather  than  specialization  in  one  or  two  phases  of  the 
subject.  Those  in  charge  of  teacher-training  work  in  the  agricultural  colleges  are 
quite  generally  agreed  that  basic  courses  in  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  rural 
engineering,  and  rural  economics  are  essential  to  best  results  in  their  field. 

They  point  out  that  where  basic  courses  are  lacking  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
far  a  student  to  take  12  to  15  semester  hours  in  a  department  in  order  to  get 
even  a  superficial  view  of  its  subject  matter,  and  that  when  the  work  of  six  or 
seven  departments  is  so  organized  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  prospective 
teachers  to  get  the  kind  of  training  they  need.  (613) 

The  colleges  were  quite  generally  agreed  "that  during  the  first  two  years 
in  college  students  should  be  required  to  take  general  basic  courses,  which  should 
include  what  the  general  farmer  needs  to  know  in  order  to  carry  forward  work  in¬ 
telligently  and  successfully."  There  was,  however,  a  lack  of  clear  understanding 
regarding  the  essentials  of  such  courses.  The  desire  of  the  different  subject- 
matter  departments  to  be  represented  in  these  courses  often  led  to  too  much  special¬ 
ization  and  too  much  detailed  instruction  in  certain  subjects.  Thus  some  institutions 
would  give  courses  in  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture  and  farm  mechanics, 
while  others  would  add  to  these  courses  in  genetics,  farm  motors,  farm  carpentry, 
forging,  vegetable  gardening,  etd.  To  remedy  this,  at  least  in  part,  some  institutions 
developed  a  brief  survey  course  for  freshmen. 

The  subcommittee  reached  the  following  conclusion  regarding  basic  courses: 

The  plan  now  generally  followed  of  having  basic  courses  in  each  of  a  considerable 
number  of  departments  and  spreading  those  courses  over  two  years  does  not  fully  meet 
the  need  of  the  student  who  has  not  had  a  good  course  in  agriculture  in  the  secondary 
school  to  get  a  fairly  good  view  of  the  general  content  of  agriculture  quite  early  in 
his  course.  This  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  largely  removed  by  having  the  basic 
courses  in  soils,  crops,  and  animal  husbandry  somewhat  broadly  drawn  and  required 
in  freshman  year. 
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An  example  of  a  course  in  crops  framed  on  this  plan  is  that  given  to  freshmen 
at  the  Illinois  College  by  Prof.  Burlison.  This  course  is  based  on  the  discussion 
of  a  few  type  crops,  including  cereals,  legumes,  and  potatoes.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  are  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  seed  selection,  judging,  grading,  improve¬ 
ment  of  varieties,  weeds,  insects,  diseases,  harvesting,  storing,  marketing,  and 
cost  of  production. 

These  basic  courses,  together  with  the  elementary  courses  in  the  more  specialized 
subjects,  such  as  horticulture,  poultry,  rural  engineering,  etc.,  might  be  spread 
over  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  In  this  way  a  sufficient  basis  of  general  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture  would  be  laid  on  which  to  build  specialization  through 
group  courses  beginning  in  junior  year.  (613) 

While  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  in  recent  years  to  adopt  the  group 
system  of  electives  agreement  has  not  been  reached  regarding  the  best  way  to  admin¬ 
ister  this  system.  Usually  the  student  has  been  expected  to  take  as  his  major 
subject  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  agriculture  as  agronomy,  horticulture,  animal 
husbandry,  dairying,  agricultural  engineering,  or  rural  economics.  But  often  the 
student  desires  to  specialize  on  some  subdivisions  of  these  subjects.  Care  has  to  be 
taken  lest  this  specialization  go  too  far  and  deprive  the  student  of  the  broader 
training  required  for  full  appreciation  of  his  chosen  subject.  Thus  the  student 
in  the  animal  husbandry  or  horticultural  group  may  not  get  enough  of  rural  economine 
to  understand  the  problems  of  economic  production  or  marketing  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  student  of  rural  economics  may  not  get  enough  regarding  agronomy  or  animal  husbandry 
to  understand  the  proper  relation  of  production  to  marketing  or  other  economic  phases 
of  agriculture.  Studies  of  agricultural  curricula  in  recent  years  have  indicated 
that  if  there  is  to  be  liberal  as  well  as  practical  education  relating  to  agriculture 
and  country  life,  the  agricultural  curriculum  must  be  extended  down  into  the  secondary 
schools  as  is  proposed  and  actually  begun  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  up  into  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  for  those  fitting  themselves  for  professional  or  special  lines  of  agricul¬ 
tural  service.  This  would  enable  the  college  student  pursuing  the  curriculum  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  to  get  considerable  training  in  all  the  main  divisions  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  namely  plant  and  animal  production,  agrotechny  (especially  dairying),  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering  and  rural  economics  and  sociology,  with  the  beginning  of  specializa¬ 
tion  in  some  limited  subject  to  be  pursued  more  fully  in  graduate  courses 


or  otherwise. 
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These  are  the  directions  in  which  the  improvement  of  the  college  curricula  in  agri¬ 
culture  is  at  present  tending. 

One  of  the  unsolved  problems  in  curriculum  development,  which  merits  more 
attention  than  it  has  thus  far  received,  was  briefly  discussed  in  the  report  of  the 
subcommittee  on  college  instruction  in  agriculture  above  referred  to.  This  is  the 
problem  of  connecting  the  various  phases  of  scientific  and  agricultural  knowledge 
which  the  student  has  considered  in  different  parts  of  his  college  course  with  the 
actual  conditions  of  agriculture  and  country  life  so  that  he  may  have  a  fair  view 
of  the  agricultural  problem  as  a  whole.  The  suggestion  was  made  in  this  report 
that  something  might  be  done  in  this  direction  by  formulating  and  giving  in  senior 

$ 

year  an  advanced  general  course  in  agriculture,  provided  persons  qualified  by 

I 

training,  experience  and  outlook  could  be  found  for  such  work.  Little  has  as  yet 

l 

been  done  in  this  direction. 

When  the  matter  was  presented  it  made  a  strong  appeal  to  many  members  of  the 
agricultural  faculties,  but  naturally  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 

feasibility  or  how  it  might  be  organized  and  taught.  Where  institutions  had  depart¬ 
ments  of  farm  management,  rural  economics,  or  sociology,  it  was  often  the  opinion 
that  such  a  course  might  best  be  given  in  these  departments.  There  were,  however, 
objections  to  this  because  the  instructors  in  such  departments  do  not  always  have 
broad  enough  training  or  experience  in  agricultural  science  and  practice.  In  many 
colleges  these  departments  are  yet  relatively  weak.  The  instructors  have  either  taken 
up  agricultural  economics  or  sociology  as  a  branch  of  general  economics  or  sociology, 
without  having  pursued  college  courses  in  agriculture,  or  being  graduates  of  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  have  undertaken  instruction  in  these  branches  without  thorough  training 
in  economics  or  sociology. 

It  would  therefore  seem  preferable  that  this  advanced  general  course  should  be 
given  by  persons  of  broad  experience  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  agricultural 
education  as  related  directly  to  farming  and  country  life.  (613) 

This  matter  is  connected  with  an  educational  problem  which  is  now  attracting 
considerable  attention  and  which  a  few  institutions  are  beginning  to  attack.  The 
organization  and  administration  of  curricula  in  American  colleges  has  led  both 
teachers  ana  students  to  consider  the  various  divisions  of  the  curriculum  as  complete 
in  themselves  and  largely  unrelated  to  the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  When  the  student 
has  “passed  up“  on  a  particular  subject  he  has  tended  to  let  it  severely  alone 
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thereafter.  This  has  often  had  unfortunate  results  and  diminished  his  standing  as  a 
scholar  or  practitioner.  To  remedy  this  it  is  now  proposed  to  give  "comprehensive" 
examinations  in  certain  subjects  at  the  close  of  the  college  courseto  test  the 
student's  acquaintance  with  these  subjects  as  a  whole  and  to  determine  how  well 

he  is  prepared  to  utilize  his  presumptive  knowledge  regarding  related  subjects  which 

» 

he  has  studied.  This  is  being  tried  in  a  limited  way  at  Harvard  University  and  a 
few  other  American  colleges. 

The  Improvement  of  College  Teaching 

While  the  equipment  for  college  teaching  has  been  very  greatly  enlarged 

I 

and  improved  inrecent  years,  and  the  teachers  have  had  more  thorough  technical 
training,  there  has  been  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  quality  of  college  teaching 
has  deteriorated.  The  general  requirement  that  college  teachers  should  have  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  and  particularly  the  doctor's  degree  has  brought  into  our  college 
faculties  many  young  men  who  have  pursued  highly  specialized  courses  and  who  are 
without  training  or  experience  directly  relating  to  the  art  of  teaching.  The  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  research  in  connection  with  advanced  courses  has  led  many  college 
teachers  to  believe  that  this  is  their  primary  function  and  to  this  they  have  given 
their  chief  interest.  Their  courses  of  instruction  and  their  methods  of  teaching 
have,  therefore,  been  developed  largely  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
structors  and  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  needs,  capabilities  and  aims  of  the 
students. 

The  recent  development  of  departments  of  education  in  American  colleges 
has  led  to  consideration  of  the  problems  of  teaching  and  sometimes  to  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  teaching  in  the  college  generally.  Having  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  consideration  of  the  problems  of  teaching  by  establishing  departments 
of  education  the  colleges  could  hardly  take  the  position  that  the  study  of  such 
problems  with  reference  to  instruction  in  the  lower  schools  was  all  sufficient. 
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It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  college  teaching  needed  improvement  and 
that  much  which  had  been  learned  about  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  as 
applied  to  the  lower  schools  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  connection  with 
efforts  to  improve  college  teaching.  The  movement  in  this  direction  was 
quickened  and  intensified  by  certain  things  which  came  out  of  the  brief  mili¬ 
tary  control  of  college  instruction  during  our  participation  in  the  World  War. 

In  the  land- grant  institutions  not  only  the  influence  of  this  general 
movement  but  also  the  duties  relating  to  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects  in  consequence  to  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  aroused  great 
interest  in  the  problems  of  teacher-training.  To  ,a  certain  extent  this  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  large  demand  on  these  colleges  for  persons  well  trained  in 
agriculture  or  home  economics  to  act  as  extension  workers  and  in  this  capacity 
to  do  a  kind  of  teaching  which  not  only  required  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  or  home  economics  but  also  an  understanding 
of  the  ways  of  approach  to  the  mind  of  the  adult  accustomed  to  deal  with  the 
practical  problems  of  farming  or  housekeeping. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  at  the  request  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges,  undertook  as  its 
first  piece  of  work  a  study  on  the  training  of  vocational  teachers  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  and  made  a  report  on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  November  1919.  In  this  report  it  was  stated  that  provision  for  teacher¬ 
training  in  the  land- grant  colleges  under  the  Smith- Hughes  Act  had  exerted  “a 
beneficial  reflex  influence  on  the  methods  and  quality  of  instruction  in  subject- 
matter  departments.  *  *  *  Quite  generally  it  has  caused  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
existing  courses  and  curricula  with  reference  to  their  educational  values  and 
their  adaptation  to  particular  needs.  And  finally  it  has  brought  into  many  of 
the  college  faculties  instructors  or  groups  of  instructors  who  are  primarily 
concerned  with  bringing  about  improved  methods  of  instruction. “  (713) 
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The  committee  then  undertook  in  1S20  an  investigation  on  the  improvement  of 
college  teaching  in  vocational  subjects.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  to  the  teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics 
and  mechanic  arts  or  engineering.  Those  sent  to  the  presidents  related  to  the 

policy  of  the  institution  with  reference  to  mininum  qualifications  for  the  initial 
appointment  of  vocational  instructors,  assistant  professors,  associate  professors, 
and  professors:  means  employed  for  following  the  work  of  teachers  and  encouraging 
improvement  in  methods  of  teaching;  and  the  relations  of  resident  teaching  to  re¬ 
search,  extension,  vocational  practice  and  outside  employment  for  these  teachers. 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  give  information  regarding 

their  qualifications  as  to  academic,  technical  and  professional  training,  their 
teaching  experience  and  the  number  of  subjects  they  are  now  teaching;  methods  of 
teaching,  difficulties  in  doing  good  teaching,  and  measures  of  success  in  teaching; 
bases  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  and  relations  of  resident  teaching  to  research, 
extension  and  outside  employment .  (674) 

Over  800  replies  were  received,  of  which  31  were  from  presidents  or  deans. 
These  replies  showed  candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  vocational  subjects  were 
usually  required  to  have  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree.  However,  at  that  time, 
nearly  19  per  cent  (including  principally  shop  instructors  in  engineering  depart¬ 
ments)  had  no  college  degrees  and  only  14$  had  a  second  degree. 

The  doctorate  is  held  by  8.8  percent  of  the  teachers  in  agriculture,  1.8  percent 
of  the  teachers  of  home  economics,  5.5  percent  of  the  teachers  of  engineering  and 
15  percent  of  the  teachers  in  departments  of  vocational  education.  (674) 

Regarding  professional  training,  49  per  cent  of  the  teachers  replying  had 
studied  one  or  more  subjects  in  education  and  less  than  9$  failed  to  give  definite 
values  to  such  studies.  About  60$  were  confining  their  work  to  one  subject  and 
less  than  12$  were  teaching  more  than  two  subjects.  The  teachers  of  home  economics 
were  carrying  more  subjects  than  those  in  agriculture  and  engineering.  The  require¬ 
ments  regarding  teaching  or  vocational  experience  before  entering  on  college  work 
were  usually  not  definite  or  fixed. 
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To  promote  higher  academic  standards  for  vocational  teachers  in  the  colleges 

the  committee  recommended 

(1)  That  candidates  for  the  position  of  instructor  he  carefully  considered  not  only 
with  reference  to  their  academic  and  technical  training  hut  also  with  reference 
to  their  capacity  for  growth  -  that  none  he  appointed  who  are  not  potential  full 
professors. 

(2)  That  appointments  to  the  position  of  instructor  he  considered  purely  temporary, 
and  that  candidates  he  given  to  understand  that  their  appointment  lays  no 
obligation  upon  the  institution  to  carry  them  on  the  rolls  beyond  the  period 
of  appointment  or  to  promote  them  to  a  higher  rank. 

(3)  That  the  period  of  employment  as  instructor  he  clearly  defined  as  a  time  of 
trial  and  opportunity  for  graduate  study  and  that  those  who  do  not  show 
capacity  for  growth  and  ability  in  graduate  work  he  dropped. 

(4)  That  no  one  with  rank  below  that  of  assistant  professor  he  made  wholly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  college  course. 

(5)  That  the  college  pursue  a  liberal  policy  in  making  arrangements  for  instructors 
to  do  part-time  graduate  work  and  in  granting  leave  for  graduate  study. 

(6)  That  the  salaries  of  resident  teachers  he  raised. (674) 

To  promote  professional  training  the  committee  made  the  following  recommenda¬ 


tions: 

(1)  That  the  colleges  encourage  students  who  hope  to  become  college  teachers  to 
take  courses  in  education.  . 

(2)  That  they  insist  upon  graduate  study,  including  courses  in  education,  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  any  position  higher  than  that  of  instructor.  In  engineering  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  should  he  included. 

(3)  That  college  instructors  doing  graduate  work  to  prepare  for  teaching  he  urged 
to  take  work  in  education  designed  for  college  teachers,  including  methods  of 
teaching,  college  organization,  and  supervised  teaching. 

(4)  That  the  colleges  provide  for  the  improvement  of  college  teachers  in  service 
by  bringing  in  outside  lecturers  and  arranging  for  conferences  or  seminars 
among  teachers  to  discuss  methods  of  teaching.  (674) 

Interest  in  this  report  was  increased  in  the  association  when  it  was  followed 
by  a  statement  by  Dean  Watts  regarding  the  effort  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  to  improve  the  teaching  of  its  staff  by  having  Doctor  William  H.  Kil¬ 
patrick  of  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University  give  a  week's  course  and  seminar 
on  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  which  was  attended  by  95$  of  the  faculty 
with  quite  favorable  results. 

In  its  second  report  on  improvement  of  college  teaching  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  association  in  1921  the  committee  dealt  with  the  difficulties  in  attempting 
to  do  good  teaching,  the  opportunities  afforded  for  teachers  to  improve  their  work, 
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means  for  keeping  up  to  date  in  vocational  practice,  extent  to  which  teachers  should 
engage  in  other  pursuits,  outside  employment  of  college  teachers  for  pay,  measures 
to  determine  the  success  of  college  teachers,  and  the  basis  for  their  promotion. 

The  difficulties  in  doing  good  teaching  most  frequently  reported  were  of  a 

material  nature,  and  such  as  might  have  been  overcome  to  a  considerable  extent  if 

teachers  had  had  more  professional  training.  Apparently  there  was 

comparatively  little  systematic  or  conscious  self-analysis,  and  still  less 
application  of  the  experimental  method,  such  as  conducting  tests  with  different 
groups  of  students  or  varying  the  method  and  checking  results.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  have  attempted  to  observe  the  results  on  students  and  their  ability  to  apply 
knowledge,  to  compare  their  own  methods  with  those  of  other  teachers,  and  to  get 
the  opinions  of  students  and  alumni.  (674) 

Besides  the  opportunities  for  study  afforded  by  the  regular  vacations 
ranging  from  one  to  months  ten  colleges  granted  sabbatic  leaves  and  17  leave  by 
special  arrangement  with  part-time  pay  or  without  pay.  In  some  institutions  there 
were  apparently  no  opportunities  for  professional  advancement  and  in  others  if  they 
existed,  they  were  not  well  understood  by  the  teachers. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  teachers  were  attempting  to  keep  up  in 
vocational  practice  by  spending  their  vacations  in  shops,  on  farms,  in  home  or 
institution  work,  or  in  consultation,  commercial  or  extension  work.  Many  were  en¬ 
gaging  in  research  or  extension  work  and  others  were  doing  various  kinds  of  work  for 
pay.  Owing  to  low  salaries  many  colleges  were  permitting  this  practice,  but  in  some 
States  the  laws  would  not  ^.llow  pay  from  outside  sources. 

To  determine  the  success  of  teachers  more  than  half  the  institutions  were  em¬ 
ploying  some  kind  of  supervision  and  others  were  seeking  the  opinions  of  associates, 
students  and  alumni.  The  basis  of  promotion  was  largely  success  as  a  teacher  and 
capacity  forgrowth.  Other  things  were,  however,  more  or  less  considered. 

Ability  to  do  advanced  work  and  to  grasp  subject  matter  is  frequently  mentioned, 
as  are  also  advanced  degrees,  study  in  other  institutions,  research,  personality, 
character,  the  extent  and  character  of  his  professional  studies,  his  service  to  the 
community,  his  iniative  and  originality,  and  his  ability  to  cooperate  with  other 
members  of  the  faculty. 
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The  committee  made  only  the  following  definite  suggestions  - 

(1)  That  college  presidents,  deans,  and  heads  of  departments  study  their  own 
facilities  for  helping  their  teachers  to  improve  their  work. 

(2)  That  a  definite  policy  with  reference  to  sabbatic  leave  and  other  leave  for 
professional  improvement,  he  adopted  by  each  college,  and  that  all  of  these 
facilities  be  made  known  to  all  of  their  teachers. 

(3)  That  teachers  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  to  study  at  other  institutions 
where  good  opportunities  for  professional  study  are  offered.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  colleges  had  funds  that  could  be  made  available  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  few  of  their  teachers  each  year  to  attend  summer  schools  at  other 
colleges. (674) 

In  a  discussion  of  this  subject  following  the  report  of  the  committee, 

Prof.  T.  H.  Eaton  of  Cornell  University  summarized  the  need  of  college  teaching 
as  follows: 

(1)  Clearly  defined  teaching  objectives  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
students  with  whom  we  deal  as  prospective  participants  in  one  or  another  social 
group . 

(2)  Recognition  of  the  limitations  of  mental  discipline. 

(3)  Teaching  through  situations  more  often  approximating  those  of  the  prospective 
life  and  occupation  of  the  particular  students  we  deal  with. 

(4)  Closer  correlation  and  integration  of  courses  now  isolated. 

(5)  Greater  attention  to  individual  differences  in  capacity  to  learn  and  in 
acquired  experience. 

(6)  Increased  activity  and  increased  satisfaction  in  the  learning  process  on  the 
part  of  the  students. 

Among  suggestions  for  satisfying  these  needs  were  the  following: 

A  professionally  qualified  teaching  force:  (a)  Selection  of  ablest  teachers 
for  initial  courses  in  departments,  particularly  freshman  courses;  (b)  insistence 
upon  professional,  as  well  as  technical  qialifi cat ions,  in  new  appointments  to  the 
teaching  force;  (c)  requirement  of  professional  improvement  on  the  part  of  teachers 
in  service;  (d)  provision  of  opportunities  for  professional  improvement  -  in  the 
distribution  of  the  teaching  load  of  the  teacher,  in  the  offering  of  graduate  courses 
in  sociology,  economics,  and  education,  in  the  organization  of  professionally  con¬ 
ducted  seminaries  in  college  teaching  problems.  (656) 

The  third  and  final  report  of  the  committee  on  this  subject  was  presented 
in  1922.  This  dealt  with  methods  for  the  profess ional  improvement,  while  in 
service,  of  college  teachers  of  technical  subjects.  It  was  largely  based  on  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  the  presidents  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 
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The  committee  finds  that  all  of  the  land- grant  colleges  have  departments  that 
offer  courses  in  psychology,  educational  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  and  other 
professional  studies  for  teachers.  Replies  from  43  States  indicate  that  40  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  offer  courses  in  psychology;  36,  methods  of  teaching;  34,  methods 
in  agriculture;  29,  methods  in  home  economics;  and  10,  methods  in  engineering.  In 
addition  some  of  the  colleges  offer  other  professional  courses,  such  as  agricultural 
education,  principles  of  teaching,  general  methods,  methods  in  trades  and  industries, 
methods  in  farm  shop  work,  measurement,  and  visual  instruction. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  all  of  the  land-grant  colleges  offer  courses  in  a 
sufficient  number  and  variety  of  studies  in  education  to  form  a  good  background  for 
the  professional  training  of  their  teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
engineering,  but  whether  these  courses  are  in  all  cases  available  to  such  teachers 
is  not  so  apparent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  sometimes  not  within  reach;  they 
are  taught  but  not  available  to  resident  teachers  in  service.  This  condition  is 
found  most  frequently  in  the  smaller  colleges  where  the  facilities  for  graduate 
study  are  meager  and  the  departments  of  education  are  barely  able  to  carry  the  work 
necessary  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  training  vocational  teachers.  (684) 

In  20  of  the  colleges  147  teachers  of  technical  subjects  had  taken  courses 
in  education  while  in  service.  The  education  departments  were  more  definitely 
beginning  to  help  the  college  teachers  to  improve  their  teaching  by  personal  advice, 
by  group  discussions  on  methods  of  teaching  in  seminars,  faculty  meetings,  and 
otherwise.  They  had  not  yet  been  called  on  to  any  extent  to  analyze  methods  of 
teaching  in  technical  departments.  Twenty-three  of  the  colleges  had  brought  in 
outside  lecturers  on  educational  subjects  and  some  were  making  this  a  regular 
practice. 

Results  of  this  movement  were  becoming  apparent  and  15  presidents  had  re¬ 
ported  definite  improvement.  College  officers  and  teachers  were  showing  a  more 
receptive  attitude  toward  professional  training  for  college  teachers. 

The  committee  made  the  following  recomraendat ions,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
association; 

(1)  That  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  declare  this  year  in  favor  of 
professional  training  for  college  teachers. 

(2)  That  beginning  this  year  the  land-grant  colleges  make  particular  efforts  to 
improve  their  methods  of  teaching  by  some  special  means  best  suited  to  their 
respective  facilities. 

(3)  That  a  number  of  colleges  having  strong  departments  of  education  offer  immediately 
professional  courses  for  graduate  students  preparing  for  college  teaching,  in¬ 
cluding  the  development  of  graduate  work  with  special  emphasis  on  its  application 
to  the  technical  fields  of  agriculture,  home  economics  and  engineering.  . 
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(4)  That  until  such  time  as  courses  in  methods  of  college  teaching  can  he  made 
readily  available  to  teachers  of  technical  subjects,  these  teachers  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  such  courses  in  educational 
psychology  and  the  principles  of  teaching  as  are  readily  accessible,  even 
though  these  courses  are  not  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  college 
teachers. 

(5)  That  the  institutions  with  well  established  departments  of  education  make 
an  effort  to  offer  strong  summer  courses,  so  that  members  of  the  teacher¬ 
training  staffs  in  other  colleges  may  be  given  opportunity  to  pursue  special 
work  in  these  colleges. 

We  believe  and  urge  further: 

(6)  That  greater  use  should  be  made  of  departments  of  education  and  that  these 
departments  should  become  service  departments  in  connection  with  the  instruc¬ 
tional  work  of  land- grant  colleges,  as  well  as  training  departments  for 
teachers. 

(7)  That  the  land-grant  colleges  make  definite  and  liberal  arrangements  for 
professional  training  of  teachers  in  service  and  urge  such  teachers  to  take 
professional  courses  at  summer  schools  or  elsewhere  for  at  least  two 
successive  years. 

(8)  That  instructors  in  the  technical  departments  be  urged  to  pursue  graduate 
work  in  education  with  particular  emphasis  on  research  in  some  problem  of 
teaching  in  their  technical  fields. 

(9)  That  frequent  conferences  should  be  held  of  teachers  handling  the  same  or 
related  subjects.  These  conferences  should  aid  in  developing  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  instructors,  in  improving  teaching  methods,  in  considering  text¬ 
books,  in  revising  schedules  of  assignment  and  in  scrutinizing  teaching 
content. 

(10)  That  much  attention  should  be  given  by  the  heads  of  departments  to  guiding 
younger  teachers.  Under  careful  supervision  beginners  in  teaching  should 
be  given  opportunity  to  teach  a  variety  of  subjects,  thus  broadening  the 
horizon  of  their  interests. 

(11)  That  experienced  and  successful  teachers  should  have  charge  of  and  take 
part  in  teaching  introductory  and  basic  courses. 

(12)  That  beginning  with  1925,  candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  land-grant 
colleges  be  required  to  have  at  least  six  semester  hours  of  professional 
training,  including  courses  in  educational  psychology  and  methods  of  teaching. 
As  soon  as  practicable  this  requirement  should  be  increased.  (684) 

To  an  increasing  extent  during  the  past  decade  the  curriculum  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  have  been  influenced  by  the  new  theories  of  education.  The 
breaking  down  of  the  theory  that  great  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value  of  certain  subjects,  particularly  mathematics  and  the  languages, 
has  encouraged  teachers  of  agriculture  to  strengthen  their  courses  and  curricula 
in  that  subject.  A  curriculum  of  agriculture  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term 
may  include  much  of  practical  scientific  and  cultural  instruction.  When  the 
courses  in  the  various  branches  of  this  curriculum  are  strongly  developed  and 
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well  taught  the  student  will  have  a  practical  and  liberal  education,  especially 
if  a  reasonable  amount  of  pure  science,  literature,  history,  and  the  social 
sciences  are  combined  with  agriculture  in  the  4-year  college  curriculum.  Con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  recently  been  made  in  standardizing  the  curriculum  for 
agricultural  students  and  bringing  it  into  conformity  with  the  progress  of  edu¬ 
cational  thought  and  research. 

One  of  the  newer  methods  of  teaching,  which  has  the  favor  of  many  pro¬ 
gressive  and  well-trained  educators  is  the  so-called  problem  or  project  method. 

In  higher  education  this  has  been  most  thoroughly  and  successfully  worked  out 
and  applied  in  the  “case”  methods  of  teaching  law  and  medicine,  and  in  certain 
lines  of  engineering. 

The  various  branches  of  agriculture  afford  much  material  for  the  problem 
method  of  teaching  and  some  college  teachers  of  agriculture  are  now  using  this 
method  at  least  to  a  certain  e xtent.  To  develop  courses  in  which  this  method 
is  to  be  largely  used  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  definite  and  thorough  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  elements  in  the  various  farm  undertakings,  that  is,  to  make  a  “job 
analysis”  of  agriculture  in  its  various  forms.  Beginnings  of  such  work  have 
been  made,  particularly  by  the  division  of  agricultural  instruction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education.  These  analyses  have  been  made  with  special  reference  to  the 
requirements  in  secondary  education.  They  should  be  supplemented  with  more  elabo¬ 
rate  analysis  on  a  scientific  basis  for  use  in  college  instruction. 

The  agricultural  colleges  have  also  been  interested  in  the  educational 
problems  growing  out  of  recent  studies  in  psychology  and  exemplified  by  the  in¬ 
telligence  tests  used  by  the  Army.  For  advising  students  regarding  entrance 
to  college  and  the  studies  to  be  pursued  there,  as  well  as  for  formulating  and 
conducting  courses,  it  is  apparent  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  in  our 
colleges  to  the  mental  status  of  students  individually  rather  than  in  the  mass. 
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To  stimulate  studies  and  experiments  in  this  line,  with  special  reference  to  col¬ 
lege  instruction  in  vocational  subjects,  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Home  Economics  and  Mechanic  Arts,  undertook  a  study  regarding  "means  of 
adapting  instruction  and  rate  of  progress  to  the  ability  of  students,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  stimulation  of  scholarship."  Its  report  on  this 
subject  was  made  to  the  Association  of  Land-G-rant  Colleges  in  November,  1923. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  reports  of  similar  studies  and  particularly  of  the  work 
of  Prof.  C.  E.  Seashore,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  College  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Gifted  Student  in  the  National  Research 
Council.  It  was  found  that  sectioning  of  students  according  to  .ability  had  been 
tried  in  a  number  of  land-grant  colleges,  most  frequently  in  English  and  mathe¬ 
matics  but  sometimes  in  physics,  chemistry,  agriculture,  home  economics  and  other 
studies. 

Sectioning  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  freshman  year  for  several 
obvious  reasons:  (l)  The  sectioning  of  freshmen  is  usually  necessary  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  class  and  can  be  made  as  easily  on  the  basis  of  native  and 
acquired  ability,  provided  satisfactory  tests  are  available,  as  on  any  other 
basis;  (2)  most  of  the  students  in  the  lower  levels  of  intelligence  are  eliminated 
in  the  freshman  year,  thus  lessening  the  need  in  later  years  for  special  methods 
for  different  intelligence  groups;  (3)  the  division  of  second,  third  and  fourth 
year  students  into  special  subject-matter  groups  and  the  elections  in  the  upper 
classes  decrease  the  need  for  sectioning  according  to  ability  and  further  stimu¬ 
lates  effort  by  motivating  the  work. 

One  or  more  of  the  standard  intell  gence  tests  have  been  used  in  about 
half  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

In  some  cases  the  intelligence  tests  have  been  put  to  no  immediate  practical 
use  but  are  being  studied  by  departments  of  psychology  for  such  bearings  as  they 
may  have  upon  entrance  credits  and  examinations  and  upon  the  relations  between 
intelligence  quotients  and  the  standings  determined  by  class  records  and  final 
examinations.  In  no  case  on  record  with  the  committee  have  intelligence  tests 
been  used  alone  to  determine  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  entrance  to  college, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  veterans’  bureau  candidates.  Nor  have  these  tests 
been  used  alone  in  sectioning  students  on  thd  basis  of  ability  except  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  an  experimental  way.  In  most  cases  the  intelligence  tests  (e.  g.,  the  Army 
Alpha  tests)  have  been  supplemented  by  other  types  of  tests,  such  as  standardized 
information  tests,  aptitude  tests,  placement  tests,  comprehension  tests,  and 
ordinary  subject-matter  tests  of  the  kind  that  have  long  been  used  to  measure 
the  progress  of  students.  (681) 
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Special  or  standing  faculty  committees  on  methods  of  instruction  are 
increasing  in  number  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and  are  aiding  in  stimulating 
scholarship  among  the  students. 

Numerous  other  methods  of  stimulating  scholarship  are  employed.  The  excess 
credit  or  ‘'point*1  system  whereby  the  A  and  B  students  are  given  credits  toward 
graduation  in  excess  of  semester  hours*  credit  is  in  use  in  sixteen  of  the  col¬ 
leges.  Thirty-eight  of  the  colleges  award  class  or  commencement  honors.  Honor 
societies  are  found  at  all  hut  three  of  the  colleges.  Student  advisory  systems 
are  still  on  trial  and  occasionally  amount  to  something  more  than  a  perfunctory 
signing  of  study  cards.  One  type  of  advisory  relationship  is  proving  helpful, 
that  is  the  meeting  of  deans  or  heads  of  departments  or  perso mel  officers  with 
individuals  or  groups  of  students  of  high  intellectual  capacity  to  stimulate 
their  working  up  to  capacity. 

Evide  rce  is  given  to  show  that  with  a  faculty  committed  to  giving  it  a 
fair  trial,  sectioning  on  the  basis  of  ability  - 

(1)  May  be  accomplished  in  a  tentative  way  by  means  of  competitive  subject-matter 
tests  given  at  the  first  three  to  five  meetings  of  the  class. 

(2)  Does  not  present  registration  difficulties  where  two  or  more  instructors  can 
meet  classes  at  the  same  hour  and  where  the  students  register  for  a  given 
hour  rather  than  for  a  given  section  or  instructor. 

(3)  Works  no  hardship  to  any  student. 

Following  are  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  of  grouping 
students: 

(1)  It  enables  the  teaching  staff  to  keep  each  student  at  his  highest  level  of 
achievement . 

(2)  This  makes  possible  the  setting  up  of  fair  standards  of  work  for  all.  The 
brilliant  student  can  either  go  faster  or  go  more  thoroughly  into  the  subject 
and  can  be  given  greater  freedom  of  discussion  and  iniative;  the  low  student 
can  cover  less  ground  on  a  lower  standard  of  quality. 

(3)  This  in  turn  will  make  possible  fair  standard  of  measurement. 

At  present  too  little  is  demanded  of  the  high  student,  too  much  of  the  low 
student . 

(4)  Fair  standards  will  make  for  better  spirit  and  therefore  better  achievement 
at  all  three  levels,  with  particular  advantages  for  the  extremes  of  high  and 
low. 

(5)  Sectioning  gives  the  poor  student  a  fair  chance,  which  the  old  system  of 
submergence  could  not  provide. 

(6)  It  is  a  means  of  discovering  and  encouraging  the  superior  student  through 
effective  competition  and  opportunity  for  iniative,  freedom,  expansion,  and 
self-expression. 

Your  committee  finds  that  almost  invariably  where  failure  has  attended  efforts 
to  teach  college  students  in  groups  segregated  on  the  basis  of  ability  one  or 
two  fatal  causes  have  contributed  to  the  failure. 

One  of  these  causes  of  failure  is  lack  of  faith  in  the  method  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  concerned.  Any  new  method  undertaken  in  a  half-hearted  or  prejudicial 
way  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
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The  other  most  frequent  contribution  to  failure  is  the  assumption  that  the 
high  and  low  sections  may  he  taught  by  the  same  methods  and  that  the  high  sections 
will  make  better  progress  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  without  pushing  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  Sectioning  should  be  a  challenge  to  the  able  student  and 
likewise  to  the  teacher. 

Progress  in  teaching  rural  economics  and  sociology 
The  efforts  of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  organize  and  improve  courses  in 
rural  economics  and  sociology  have  in  recent  years  been  increasingly  aided  by  the 
researches  in  these  lines  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  divisions  now  combined  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  by 
the  State  Experiment  Stations. 

The  work  of  the  American  Farm  Economic  Association,  nublished  in  its  Journal 
of  Farm  Economics,  and  of  the  American  Country  Life  Association,  contained  in  its 
Proceedings,  has  also  made  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  subject-matter  in  these 
fields. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  literature  on  rural  economics  and  sociology  in  recent 

years  is  indicated  by  comparison  of  the  reports  of  the  bibliographer  of  the  Land- 

(635) 

Grant  College  Association  in  1S13  and  1921 .  In  the  former  year  128  books  and  other 
separate  publications  issued  during  the  previous  seven  years  were  listed.  In  1921 
the  list  included  362  titles  grouped  as  follows:  Agricultural  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  21,  agricultural  land  12,  cooperation  17,  cost  of  production  26,  farm  labor 
and  wages  17,  farm  management  36,  marketing  56,  rural  church  11,  rural  credit  35, 
rural  economics-general  29,  rural  population  11,  rural  school  3,  rural  sociology- 
general  40,  rural  surveys  16,  and  tenancy  13. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Association  in  1923  Prof.  H.  B. 
Hibbard,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  paper 
on  the  role  of  economics  in  the  training  of  agricultural  students  pointed  out  that 

three  plans  for  organizing  work  in  agricultural  economics  had  been  tried  in  the  land- 

(670) 

grant  institutions.  It  has  been  taught  (l)  in  a  separate  department  in  the  college 

A 

of  agriculture,  (2)  in  a  division  of  the  department  of  economics  in  the  college  of 
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letters  and  sciences,  and  (3)  in  several  departments  dealing  with  production  in  an 
agricultural  college.  “The  first  method  is  the  only  one  which  thus  far  has  given 
any  degree  of  satisfaction."  The  course  in  economics  for  agricultural  students 
should  include  not  less  than  seven  semester  units,  four  of  which  should  he  given  to 
the  general  principles  of  economics  and  three  to  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  agriculture.  This  course  should  come  not  later  than  junior  year  and  might  advan¬ 
tageously  he  preceded  in  sophomore  year  hy  studies  in  economic  history,  agricultural 
geography  and  hook-keeping.  Specialization  in  agricultural  economics  for  those 
students  majoring  in  this  subject  should  he  arranged  for  in  junior  and  senior  years. 

This  subject  was  also  discussed  hy  Dr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  He  advocated  the  teaching  of  economic  geography,  agricul¬ 
tural  history,  elementary  statistics  and  graphic  methods,  farm  inventories  and  ac¬ 
counts  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  the  outlines  of  agricultural  economics  in 
junior  year.  These  required  courses  should  he  followed  hy  the  choice  of  three  special 
courses  from  the  following  list:  Agricultural  statistics,  farm  management  and  prac¬ 
tice,  marketing  of  farm  products,  cooperative  marketing  at  home  and  abroad,  agricul¬ 
tural  finance,  land  problems,  country  life  problems.  "It  should  he  borne  in  mind  that 
what  the  student  gets  out  of  the  study  of  economics  is  not  a  formula  that  will  serve 
as  a  guide  to  his  actions  in  the  future,  hut  rather  a  method  of  gathering  facts  and 
analyzing  problems,  which  method  may  he  applied  to  the  solution  of  such  problems  as 
will  arise  from  time  to  time  as  he  enters  on  the  duties  of  everyday  life." 

At  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  1923-24  in  its  division  of  rural 
social  science,  besides  one  required  course  in  agricultural  industry  and  resources 
and  14  elective  courses  in  various  branches  of  rural  economics,  there  were  offered 
hy  three  instructors  one  required  course  in  the  elements  of  rural  sociology  aad 
elective  courses  on  the  social  condition  of  rural  people,  rural  government,  rural 
organization,  field  work  in  rural  sociology,  and  rural  social  surveys. 
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At  the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  in  1924-25 
courseswere  listed  in  about  20  different  subjects  under  the  heads  of  farm  management, 
marketing,  rural  economy  and  history  of  agriculture  in  the  department  of  agricultural 
economics  and  farm  management,  and  in  the  department  of  rural  social  organization 
courseswere  offered  on  the  social  problems  of  rural  communities,  the  rural  family, 
organization  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  rural  leadership,  the  rural  communi¬ 
ty,  the  social  psychology  of  rural  life,  the  village,  field  work  in  rural  society  and 
research  in  rural  social  organization. 

In  an  article  on  the  development  of  the  work  in  agricultural  economics  and 
allied  subjects  published  in  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  37,  1S24,  Dr.  Taylor  sums 
up  progress  in  recent  years  as  follows: 

In  the  academic  year  1909-10,  82  courses,  averaging  3.3  credits,  were  offered 
in  40  of  our  agricultural  colleges,  while  in  the  academic  year  1919-20,  308  courses, 
averaging  3.4  credits,  were  offered,  or  an  increase  of  275  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  courses  offered.  Instruction  in  farm  management  increased  rapidly,  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  courses  offered  increased  from  42,  averaging  3.6 
credits,  in  1910  to  85  courses,  averaging  3.9  credits,  in  1920.  This  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  102  per  cent  in  the  courses  offered  in  this  subject.  The  courses  offered 
in  agricultural  economics  increased  from  22,  averaging  3.1  credits,  to  56,  averaging 
2.9  credits,  or  an  increase  of  155  per  cent  for  the  period  1910  to  1920.  Courses 

in  marketing  were  not  introduced  until  1911,  in  which  year  two  courses  were  offered. 
The  growth  in  this  subject  has  been  rapid,  and  to-day  land- grant  colleges  are  offer¬ 
ing  42  courses.  All  other  courses  besides  farm  management,  agricultural  economics, 
and  marketing  have  increased  from  18  to  125  per  cent.  (602) 

In  1910  22  colleges  employed  28  part-time  instructors  and  6  colleges  had  11 
full  time  instructors  in  agricultural  economics;  in  1915  31  colleges  reported  49 
part-time  instructors  and  14  had  46  full  time  instructors;  in  1921  30  colleges  re¬ 
ported  79  instructors  and  26  colleges  had  104  full  time  instructors.  In  1921,  70  of 
these  instructors  in  29  colleges  had  B.  S.  degrees;  60  instructors  in  27  colleges 
had  M.  S.  degrees;  and  41  instructors  in  21  colleges  had  the  Ph.  D.  degrees.  At  that 
time  33  land-grant  colleges  reported  6,908  regular,  3,109  special,  294  short-course 
and  268  post-graduate  students,  making  a  total  of  12,770  students  engaged  in  work  in 
agricultural  economics,  farm  management  and  allied  subjects. 
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In  the  same  publication  C.  J.  Galpin  states  that  from  1911  to  1922  rural 
sociology  was  admitted  into  40  land-grant  colleges  and  full  time  professors  of  this 
subject  were  employed  in  15  colleges. 

Courses  in  rural  sociology  have  thus  far  been  mainly  of  undergraduate  grade 
and  have  usually  been  for  juniors  and  seniors.  A  few  colleges  are  offering  graduate 
courses.  A  considerable  number  of  master’s  degrees  and  a  few  doctorates  have  been 
granted  to  students  majoring  in  rural  sociology. 

Recent  Research  Work  of  Agricultural  Colleges 

The  agricultural  colleges  have  continued  to  do  research  mainly  through  the 
experiment  stations.  Owing  to  conditions  growing  out  of  the  World  War  the 
growth  of  the  stations  during  the  past  decade  has  been  relatively  slow. 

In  1925  these  stations  had  an  annual  income  of  about  $10,500,000  including 
$1,440,000  from  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts.  They  employed 
about  2,400  trained  workers,  about  half  of  whom  did  more  or  less  teaching  in  the 
colleges.  They  issue  annually  about  1,000  publications  freely  distributed  to  nearly 
a  million  addresses.  The  contents  of  these  publications  are  generally  summarized 
in  the  agricultural  press  and  form  the  basis  of  much  of  the  extension  work  of  the 
colleges.  Many  of  them  find  their  way  abroad.  Summaries  of  all  of  them  are  regu¬ 
larly  published  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record,  and  sent  to  libraries  and  agricul¬ 
tural  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

In  1924-25  the  total  number  of  projects  carried  on  by  the  experiment  stations 
was  5,538.  These  dealt  with  a  great  variety  of  problems  relating  to  soils,  field 
crops,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  plant  and  animal  diseases,  beneficial  and  in¬ 
jurious  insects,  noxious  animals,  dairying,  rural  engineering,  farm  buildings, 

water  supply,  sanitation,  foods  and  human  nutrition,  etc.  There  were  also  285  pro- 

« 

jects  in  the  field  of  rural  economics  and  sociology. 
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The  Parnell  Act  of  February  24,  1925  authorizes  an  increase  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  experiment  stations  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  to  each  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  1926  and  an  additional  sum  of  $10,000  each  year  for  four  years,  after 
which  the  annual  sum  will  be  $60,000  as  long  as  this  law  is  in  force.  Appropria¬ 
tions  under  this  act  must  be  made  annually  by  Congress. 

The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  applied  only  to  paying 
the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  investigations  or  making  experiments  bearing 
directly  on  the  production,  manufactures,  preparation,  use,  distribution,  and 
marketing  of  agricultural  products,  and  including  such  scientific  researches  as 
have  for  their  purpose  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  efficient 
agricultural  industry,  and  such  economic  aid  sociological  investigations  as  have 
for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural 
life,  and  for  printing  and  disseminating  the  results  of  said  researches. 

It  is  expected  that  this  Act  will  greatly  broaden  and  strengthen  the  re¬ 
search  work  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  field  of  rural  economics 
and  sociology  and  home  economics  and  that  this  will  react  very  favorably  on  the 
resident  teaching  and  extension  work  of  these  institutions  in  such  lines.  The 
history  of  the  Purnell  Act  is  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Land-Grant  College 
Association  for  1925. 

Short  Courses 

The  wide  spread  of  the  extension  work  and  the  great  increase  of  secondary 

schools  in  which  agriculture  was  taught,  brought  into  prominence  problems  relating 

to  the  short  course  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  which  had  become  very  varied 

and  complex.  In  1924  the  Committee  on  College  Organization  and  Policy  of  the  Land- 

Grant  College  Association,  with  the  approval  of  its  Executive  Body,  asked  the 

Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics  and  Mechanic  Arts  11  to  study 

the  aims,  character,  duration  and  present  status,  proposed  development  and  changes 

(698) 

of  the  short  courses  offered  at  the  land-grant  institutions.11  A  It  was  found  that 
45  of  these  institutions  were  offering  short  courses  in  agriculture,  as  compared 
with  22  in  home  economics  and  24  in  mechanic  arts.  These  courses  varied  in  length 
from  one  day  to  three  years.  They  covered  a  wide  range  from  such  broad  subjects  as 
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general  agriculture,  farm  management,  agronomy,  horticulture,  forestr;/-,  animal 
husbandry,  dairying,  veterinary  medicine  and  economic  entomology;  those  of  median 
scope,  such  as  soils,  market  gardening,  cotton,  deciduous  fruits,  citrus  and  sub¬ 
tropical  fruits,  floriculture,  beef  cattle,  poultry,  bee  keeping,  farm  structures; 
to  specialties,  such  as  grain  grading  or  judging,  nut  culture,  ice  cream  making, 
cotton  marketing  and  classing,  elevator  management,  and  land  classification  and  ap¬ 
praisals.  There  were  also  courses  for  canners,  herdsmen,  gardeners,  raurserymen, 
editors  and  teachers. 

In  general,  the  short-course  work  in  agriculture  has  had  a  longer  history  and 
been  more  elaborately  and  frequently  developed  than  the  similar  work  in  home 
economics  or  mechanic  arts.  These  agricultural  courses  are  either  somewhat  general 
or  deal  with  some  agricultural  specialty.  Sometimes  they  are  given  to  adults  and 
sometimes  to  children  of  high  school  age  or  younger.  In  some  cases  definite  en¬ 
trance  requirements  are  made,  particularly  to  those  courses  of  longer  duration, 
but  much  more  generally  there  are  no  such  requirements.  In  some  institutions  the 
courses  of  high-school  grade  of  two  or  tbjree  years'  duration  are  organized  as  schools 
of  agriculture.  In  some  cases  where  courses  of  from  one  to  three  years  are  offered, 
at  least  a  part  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  regular  four  years' 
course.  In  the  shorter  courses,  the  work  often  consists  of  lectures,  with  perhaps 
some  field  or  laboratory  observations  by  the  students;  in  other  cases  the  students 
take  an  active  part  in  field  or  laboratory  operations.  The  courses  varying  from  2  to 
10  days  are  often  essentially  conferences,  but  not  usually  so  designated,  at  which  there 
may  be  discussions  and  observations  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  very  little,  if  any, 
systematic  instruction.  They  are  chiefly  inspirational  and  informative  and  often 
seem  to  be  intended  primarily  to  acquaint  the  persons  in  attendance  with  the  equipment 
and  general  character  of  the  work  of  the  institution  and  to  inform  them  what  aid  the 
institutions  can  give  them  at  their  homes  or  if  they  attend  the  regular  courses  at  the 
college.  (698) 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  short  course  work  listed  under  mechanic  arts  was 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  engineering  and  the  special  units  such  as  tractor  repair 
and  operation,  gas  engines,  blacksmi thing,  etc. 

The  aims  of  the  short  courses  are  variously  defined  in  the  college  catalogues  and 
in  the  replies  to  the  committee's  questionnaire,  but  essentially  they  seem  to  be  com¬ 
prised  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  statements:  (1)  To  prepare  persons  not  in  school 
to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  home  making,  or  industrial  occupations;  (2)  to  in¬ 
crease  the  knowledge  and  improve  the  practices  of  people  now  engaged  in  agriculture, 
home  making,  or  mechanic  arts;  and  (3)  to  inform  those  who  attend  short  courses  at  the 
land-grant  colleges  as  to  the  personnel,  equipment,  and  other  facilities  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  for  aiding  them  when  they  return  to  their  homes  and  engage  in  their  various 
occupations. 
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There  are  those  in  the  land- grant  institutions  who  feel  that  considerable 
inconvenience  is  put  upon  regular  college  teachers  who  have  to  assume  duties 
connected  with  short  courses  in  addition  to  their  regular  courses.  Not  only 
the  individuals  but  the  departments  have  felt  these  hardships  where  an  extra 
teaching  force  has  not  been  provided. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  land- grant  institutions  are  employing  special 
directors  of  short-course  work.  This  is  a  good  plan,  since  this  office  has 
more  time  and  can  use  special  efforts  to  make  short-course  life  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  more  interesting  and  also  more  profitable. 

The  character  and  variety  of  the  short-course  work  are  evidently  being 
affected  by  present  day  educational  movements  of  various  kinds.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  wide  spread  feeling  that  the  large  investment^  of  funds  in  the 
buildings,  equipment,  and  faculties  of  the  colleges  is  not  justified  unless 
the  plant  and  personnel  of  these  institutions  are  being  used  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Then  there  is  the  prevalent  notion  that  mature  persons  engaged  in 
particular  pursuits  are  greatly  benefited  by  even  a  short  stay  at  the  institu¬ 
tions  where  they  may  receive  intensive  instruction  or  information  from  experts . 
Thus  we  have  what  are  called  unit  courses  of  various  kinds  for  doctors,  teach¬ 
ers,  butter-makers,  poultrymen,  fruit  growers,  automobile  chauffers,  metermen, 
plumbers,  and  home  makers. 

The  recent  studies  in  educational  psychology,  which  seem  to  call  for  new 
classifications  of  students  according  to  their  actual  mental  ability,  are 
raising  new  questions  regarding  variety,  character,  and  length  of  courses 
which  the  colleges  should  offer.  (698) 

The  committee  felt  that  the  colleges  should  make  a  definite  effort  to 
organize  their  short  course  work  so  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  proper 
performance  of  the  research,  long-course  teaching  and  extension  work.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  demand  for  short  courses  would  continue  to  increase  and  that 
the  present-day  outlook  in  education  favored  the  use  of  such  courses. 

To  clarify  what  is  now  evidently  a  confused  condition  the  committee  suggests 
that  the  colleges  formulate  and  adopt  a  standard  definition  of  short  courses 
and  as  far  as  possible,  uniform  designations  regarding  their  duration  and 
character.  As  an  aid  in  this  direction  the  committee  makes  the  following 
propositions: 

(1)  A  short  course  is  a  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  a  given  subject 
or  group  of  subjects  of  shorter  duration  than  a  four-year  college  course 
and  not  leading  to  a  degree.  Obviously  a  course  of  systematic  instruction 
can  not  be  given  in  a  few  unrelated  lectures  within  a  period  of  a  few  days. 

(2)  Extension  meetings,  farmers1  weeks,  and  similar  meetings  for  a  few  days, 
having  a  miscellaneous  program  and  no  really  systematic  instruction,  should 
not  be  called  short  courses  but  conferences  or  institutes. 
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(3)  Short  courses  may  be  classified  according  to  their  duration  as  years' 
courses,  months'  courses,  or  weeks'  courses  and  should  be  designated  by  their 
duration  rather  than  by  the  general  term,  "short  course".  For  example,  instead 
of  announcing  a  short  course  in  dairying,  occupying  six  weeks,  the  college 
should  announce  a  six-weeks'  course  in  dairying. 

(4)  Full  consideration  should  be  given  by  the  colleges  to  whatever  informational 
or  instructional  work  is  being  done  by  their  extension  departments,  by  the 
special  secondary  schools  or  by  the  ordinary  high  schools,  and  they  should  so 
limit  and  organize  short  courses  as  to  give  them  a  definite  place  in  the 
college  program  without  duplicating  the  work  of  other  agencies. 

(5)  The  colleges  should  plan  to  give  up  short  courses  of  regular  secondary 
grade,  whether  organized  as  schools  or  not,  as  soon  as  there  are  other  agencies 
prepared  to  do  this  work. 

•  • 

(6)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  colleges  should  continue  to  offer  one  to  three  - 
years  courses  in  general  agriculture,  home  economics,  or  mechanic  arts.  As  far 
as  the  committee  has  been  able  to  ascertain  these  are  usually  not  successful 

as  separate  enterprises  in  the  college  program,  and  the  demand  for  such  courses 
appears  to  be  decreasing.  It  would  be  better  to  let  properly  qualified  students 
enter  the  regular  college  classes  as  special  students  and  leave  them  at  certain 
periods  whenever  definite  units  of  instruction  have  been  completed.  In  such 
cases  there  can  be  little  objection  to  the  college  giving  a  statement  to  the 
student  of  what  he  has  accomplished  during  his  residence  at  the  institution. 

(7)  Short  courses  should  as  a  rule  be  confined  to  special  subjects  and  should  be 
or^inized  for  persons  not  less  than  13  years  of  age,  as  far  as  practicable  in 
units,  each  of  which  may  be  taken  separately  by  the  student  according  to  his 
option. 

(8)  Since  short  courses  should  be  planned  more  particularly  for  persons  engaged 
or  who  are  expecting  to  engage  in  farming,  home  making,  some  vocation  in  mechanic 
art,  or  other  definite  pursuit,  and  the  number  of  such  courses  to  be  offered  by 
individual  institutions  must  necessarily  be  limited,  each  college  should  carefully 
determine  the  conditions  of  agriculture  and  industries  in  its  State  in  relation 

to  the  need  for  such  courses  and  the  ability  of  the  college  to  supply  that  need 
and  make  its  schedule  of  short  courses  on  that  basis.  Sometimes  a  college  has 
encouraged  certain  industries  by  its  short  courses  when  a  more  careful  study 
wauld  have  shown  that  such  industries  had  little  chance  of  success  in  the  region 
of  the  college. 

J9)  The  special  units  or  enterprises  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
mechanic  arts  should  be  clearly  defined  after  studies  and  analyses  have  been 
made  of  each  to  determine  what  the  jobs  in  each  enterprise  are  and  the 
fundamental  knowledge  and  skill  one  who  desires  to  follow  a  vocation  in 
any  of  these  fields  should  have. 

(10)  The  analyses  should  consist  of  making  a  detailed  study  of  the  job-unit 
operations  of  enterprises  such  as  poultry  and  swine  for  agriculture;  millinery, 
meal  planning  and  preparation  for  home  economics;  and  gas  metering,  plumbing, 
or  tractor  operation  for  mechanic  arts. 
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(11)  In  making  the  analyses  close  contact  with  those  engaged  inrthe  practical 
application  of  these  jobs  might  he  maintained  to  advantage.  For  example, 

it  is  advisable  to  confer  with  the  successful  poultryman  regarding  the 
fundamental  jobs  in  conducting  a  poultry  enterprise.  Likewise,  the  successful 
home  maker,  plumber,  or  carpenter  might  be  interviewed  for  information  regarding 
his  particular  enterprise. 

(12)  Colleges  in  regions  having  diversified  industries  conducted  under  similar 
conditions  would  do  well  to  confer  with  one  another  with  reference  to  arranging 
a  common  program  for  short  courses  in  accordance  with  which  each  college  will 
do  what  it  can  do  best  and  encourage  students  to  go  where  they  will  find  what 
best  meets  their  particular  needs. 

* 

(13)  Short  courses  that  can  be  most  effectively  conducted  away  from  the  college 
either  by  the  college  of  by  other  properly  coordinating  educational  agencies 
should  be  encouraged.  They  are  less  expensive  for  students,  who  can  reside 

at  home,  and  often  enable  the  use  of  better  facilities  of  a  practical  charac¬ 
ter  than  are  available  at  the  college. 

(14)  Short  courses  should  be  distinctly  vocational  in  their  natire  with  the 
major  emphasis  placed  upon  the  practical  and  the  minor  emphasis  upon  the 
theoretical.  (698) 
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General  Status  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges 

Between  1915  and  1925  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
United  States  was  greatly  broadened  and  strengthened.  The  organization  of 
these  institutions  became  more  sharply  defined  so  as  to  make  the  major  lines 
of  work  distinct  as  (1)  research  (ma.inly  through  experiment  stations),  (2)  resi¬ 
dent  graduate  and  undergraduate  teaching,  and  (3)  extension  work.  In  all  these 
lines  the  work  went  beyond  that  which  relates  to  agricultural  production  and 
included  a  considerable  range  of  subjects  in  rural  economics  and  sociology. 

The  general  character  of  these  institutions  as  public  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  and  country  life  also  underwent  considerable  modifier 
tion.  This  was  shown  not  only  by  the  recent  Federal  and  State  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  them  financially  or  otherwise,  but  also  by  the  closer  and  wider  relations  which 
they  had  with  the  Federal  government,  State  organizations,  local  communities  and 
great  numbers  of  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  several  States. 

The  assumption  of  the  duty  of  training  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools 
affected  the  agricultural  colleges  favorably  in  several  ways.  It  greatly 
broadened  the  interest  of  the  college  authorities  and  teachers  in  the  problems  of 
agricultural  education  and  the  application  of  pedagogical  principles  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  agriculture.  It  opened  a  new  vocational  outlet  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates  from  the  agricultural  courses  of  these  colleges.  It  gave 
these  colleges  more  prominence  in  the  thought  of  the  pupils  in  many  high  schools 
and  brought  a  considerable  number  of  them  to  the  colleges  for  long  or  short  courses. 
It  fundamentally  affected  the  rela,tion  of  these  colleges  to  the  public  school 
system  of  the  several  States  and  made  them  more  fully  an  essential  part  of  this 
system.  Since  the  United  States  has  only  begun  to  develop  a  comprehensive  system 
of  vocational  education,  we  may  expect  that  with  the  accelerated  progress  which 
such  education  will  make,  the  colleges  standing  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural 
division  of  this  system  will  have  an  increasingly  important  part  to  play  in  its 
development  and  maintenance. 
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Resident  teaching  in  the  agricultural  colleges  was  greatly  strengthened 
and  diversified.  The  courses  in  the  various  hranches  of  agriculture  in  general 
"became  more  highly  specialized  and  technical.  Emphasis  was  strongly  placed  on  courses 
in  rural  engineering,  rural  economics  and  sociology.  Special  attention  was  paid 
to  "better  organization  of  the  curriculum,  the  adoption  of  a  group  system  of  electives, 
provisions  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students  according  to  their  interests 
and  capabilities,  promotion  of  "better  teaching,  and  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  expert  supervision  of  the  educational  work  as  a  whole  "by  the  appointment  of 
directors  of  resident  teaching  or  similar  officers. 

Graduate  courses  for  investigators,  teachers  and  experts  in  agricultural 
specialties  increased,  particularly  in  the  stronger  colleges  or  -universities 
where  agriculture  and  related  subjects  were  taught. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  agricultural  colleges e ngage 
in  general  farming.  Scattered  throughout  the  States  such  men  are  often  leaders  of 
agricultural  progress  in  their  several  communities.  Others  pursue  agricultural 
specialties,  such  as  breeding  of  improved  seeds  or  types  of  livestock,  orcharding, 
forestry,  greenhouse  culture  of  vegetables,  flowers,  etc.  Many  become  administra¬ 
tive  officers  or  teachers  in  colleges  and  schools,  or  investigators  in  experiment 
stations  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Others  hold  administrative 
offices  in  Federal  and  State  departments  of  agriculture  or  other  public  services. 

There  are  now  many  lines  of  business  in  which  such  graduates  are  employed. 
Social  workers  and  even  missionaries  are  being  trained  in  our  agricultural  colleges. 
More  than  a  hundred  occupations  are  open  to  graduates  of  these  colleges. 

The  agricultural  colleges,  through  their  research,  teaching  and  extension 
work  have  attained  a  broad  leadership  in  agricultural  progress  andtheir  influence 
is  increasingly  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  have  in  large  measure 
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made  successful  farming  an  occupation  requiring  not  only  skill,  thrift  and  good 
business  ability,  hut  also  a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  and  their  direct 
and  proved  application  to  farm  operations.  The  value  of  such  knowledge  has  been 
more  broadly  demonstrated  than  ever  before  during  the  recent  economic  depression  of 
agriculture,  due  to  worldv/ide  causes  over  which  individuals  had  no  control.  In  this 
difficult  situation  there  have  been  many  farmers  whose  knowledge  of  improved  prac¬ 
tices,  gained  directly  or  indirectly  from  our  agricultural  colleges,  has  enabled 
them  to  weather  the  storm  and  keep  their  business  going  with  a  measure  of  success 
unattainable  by  their  more  ignorant  neighbors.  This  is  why  the  farming  people  have 
held  on  to  the  extension  forces  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  have  led  the  legis¬ 
latures  in  many  States  to  increase  the  personnel  and  equipment  of  these  institutions 
for  resident  teaching  and  experimental  work.  Particularly  have  the  farmers  asked 
the  colleges  to  strengthen  their  teaching  and  research  on  subjects  within  the  field 
of  rural  economics.  Appreciating  the  great  benefits  that  have  come  to  agriculture 
from  the  work  of  these  institutions  relating  to  agricultural  production,  the  farming 
people  are  hopeful  that  when  they  are  strongly  engaged  in  economics  work  they  will 
be  able  to  do  much  toward  giving  agriculture  a  sounder  and  more  stable  economic  basis. 
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Secondary  Education  in  Agriculture 
1862-1925 

Disappearance  of  Agriculture  from  Secondary  Schools 

1862-1880 

When  the  college  land-grant  act  of  1862  was  passed  agriculture  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  secondary  schools.  After  the  Civil  War  the  public 
high  schools  increased  rapidly  in  number  and  attendance  but  their  courses  of 
study  were  literary  and  scientific  and  were  very  largely  determined  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  entrance  to  colleges,  though  very  many  of  their  students  did  not 
take  or  complete  such  preparatory  courses.  Such  academies  as  survived  competition 
with  the  high  schools  made  their  courses  conform  closely  with  those  of  the  public 
schools. 

In  1876  considerable  interest  in  manual  training  was  aroused  by  the 
exhibit  of  the  Russian  system  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia. 

Under  private  auspices  the  establishment  of  manual  training  schools  was  begun 
soon  thereafter  in  New  York  City  and  St.  Louis,  and  somewhat  later  in  Chicago, 

-  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.  A  public  manual  training  school  was  organized 
in  Baltimore  in  1884  and  very  soon  thereafter  in  Philadelphia  and  Omaha.  This 
movement  grew  rapidly  after  1890,  and  some  work  in  manual  training  was  undertaken 
in  many  high  schools.  In  1894  the  Bureau  of  Education  received  reports  from  15 
manual-training  schools  with  3,362  students.  In  1913,  1,677  schools  were  giving 
such  instruction  to  183,571  students  of  secondary  grade. 

When  the  land-grant  colleges  were  established  it  was  quite  generally 
supposed  that  they  would  meet  the  need  for  agricultural  education.  In  many  States 
they  admitted  students  from  the  common  schools  and  maintained  preparatory  depart¬ 
ments.  Some  elementary  and  informational  instruction  in  agriculture  was  early 
given  in  these  colleges,  in  some  cases  even  to  preparatory  students,  and  farm  labor 
was  required  or  encouraged.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  as  these  colleges  developed 
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the  tendency  more  and  more  was  to  confine  the  direct  teaching  of  agriculture 
to  junior  and  senior  years  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  this  instruction 
through  the  teaching  of  fundamental  sciences  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years, 
with  more  or  less  attention  to  their  agricultural  relations.  The  result  was 
that  very  many  students  who  had  enrolled  in  agricultural  courses  in  these 
colleges  prior  to  1900  left  college  without  having  received  any  instruction  in 
agriculture  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  only  a  small  number  of  students  out  of  the 
masses  of  farm  children  would  go  to  these  colleges  at  all  and  that  very  few 
of  those  who  did  go  would  receive  any  considerable  amount  of  agricultural  in¬ 
struction.  The  colleges  might  do  much  for  agriculture  by  training  experts 
and  leaders  and  through  their  research  and  extension  work  but  they  would  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  lower  schools  in  which  agriculture  was  taught  if  ever 
the  real  need  for  agricultural  education  was  to  be  supplied  in  any  large 
measure . 

We  have  seen  that  economic  and  educational  conditions  in  the  United 
States  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  agricultural  instruction  even  in  the  land-grant  colleges.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  comparatively  little  was  done  to  organize  such 
instruction  in  secondary  schools  between  1862  and  1880.  During  that  period  in¬ 
dividuals  and  agricultural  societies  here  and  there  urged  the  importance  of 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  public  schools. 

Beginnings  of  a  New  Movement  for  Agriculture  in  Secondary  Schools 

1831-1900 

Storrs  Agricultural  School  in  Connecticut 

The  Storrs  Agricultural  School  was  established  in  the  town  of  Mansfield, 
Connecticut  in  1881.  This  came  about  from  the  offer  made  by  Augustus  Storrs, 
a  native  of  that  town,  to  donate  a  farm  of  170  acres,  with  several  buildings, 
for  such  a  school.  His  brother,  Charles,  also  offered  $6,000  for  equipment 
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and  improvements.  The  State  legislature  accepted  these  offers  and  passed  an 
act  establishing  the  school  and  granting  it  $5,000  annually  for  maintenance. 

Anactive  participant  in  this  movement  was  Theodore  S.  Gold,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  former  principal  of  the  Agricultural  School 
at  Cream  Hill,  Connecticut,  (see  p.178  )t  which  he  had  felt  obliged  to  close 
in  1868. 

The  organic  act  stated  that  the  Storrs  School  was  to  be  "for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  boys,  whose  parents  are  citizens  of  the  State,  in  such  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge  as  shall  tend  to  increase  their  proficiency  in  the  business 
of  agriculture."^  The  school  was  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  six  of  whom 
were  to  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  State  Senate  and  one  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  was  made  a  trustee  ex-officio  and  the  Governor  was  president  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Gold  became  a  trustee  and  served  for  twenty  years.  As  secretary  of 
the  board  he  had  much  to  do  with  its  organization  and  management .  Prof.  S.  W. 

Johnson  was  the  representative  of  the  experiment  station  on  this  board.  The  school 
was  at  first  housed  in  a  building  on  the  farm,  which  had  been  constructed  for  a 
boys'  boarding  school  and  afterwards  had  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home. 

To  enter  the  school  students  must  be  at  least  15  years  old  and  pass  examina¬ 
tions  in  English,  arithmetic,  geography  and  American  history.  A  two-years  course 
of  three  terms  of  12  weeks  each  was  organized,  with  the  long  vacation  in  the 
summer.  The  subjects  taught  were  general  and  agricultural  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  animal  physiology,  mineralogy,  farm  mechanics, 
surveying,  theoretical  agri cult-are,  stockbreeding  and  English  composition. 

The  first  year  was  given  to  the  natural  sciences  and  agricultural  science  was 
taught  in  the  second  year.  The  students  were  expected  to  "acquire  dexterity" 
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on  the  farm  and  were  required  to  labor  3  hours  a  day  in  the  fall  and  5  hours 
in  the  spring. 

Agriculture  was  taught  by  lectures  and  in  agricultural  chemistry  the 
textbooks  were  Johnson's  "How  Crops  Grow  and  Feed,"  and  Armsby’s  "Manual  of 
Cattle  Feeding."  About  1885  students  began  to  make  analyses  of  fertilizers, 
fodders,  milk,  etc.  Elementary  geometry  and  farm  accounts  were  added  to  the 
course.  At  first  instruction  was  given  by  the  principal  and  one  professor  but 
in  1385  a  professor  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  was  added  to  the  faculty. 

He  had  been  farm  superintendent  at  the  State  He  form  School  for  27  years.  At 
the  Storrs  School  he  was  also  farm  superintendent  and  spent  much  <bf  his  time 
in  efforts  to  build  up  the  farm,  which  was  much  run  down.  The  first  herd  con¬ 
sisted  of  7  grade  cows  but  soon  a  few  purebred  dairy  cattle  were  added  and  in 
1887  the  livestock  included  27  cows,  3  horses  and  7  pigs. 

There  was  no  village  nearby  and  for  several  years  only  about  30  students 
could  be  boarded  at  the  school.  The  first  graduating  class  had  6  members.  I7o 
degrees  were  granted. 

In  1388  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  a  laboratory  and  a  barn 
and  in  1390  $50,000  was  granted  for  a  main  building  and  a  dormitory.  That  year 
one  half  of  the  Federal  appropriation  under  the  Hatch  Act  was  given  by  the 
State  to  this  school  for  an  experiment  station.  Field  experiments  were  begun 
on  the  school  farm  but  the  laboratory  work  was  carried  on  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  where  the  director.  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater,  had  his  headquarters. 

A  smell  office  building  was  constructed  on  the  farm  at  Storrs.  The  vice-director 
of  the  station  was  located  there.  He  was  also  at  first  associate  professor  of 
agriculture  and  in  1991  became  professor,  the  separate  office  of  farm  superintend¬ 
ent  having  been  created. 
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The  school  course  was  lengthened  to  three  years  and  the  time  devoted 
to  instruction  in  agriculture  was  extended  from  40  to  144  hours.  The  senior 
class  was  employed  in  connection  with  the  station  work.  In  1391  there  were 
63  students  and  13  graduates. 

In  1893  the  legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  institution  to  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  College  and  transferred  to  it  from  Yale  University  the 
land- grant  fund  and  the  income  from  the  Morrill  Act  of  1390.  Women  were  also 
admitted.  Professors  of  veterinary  science,  horticulture  and  domestic  science 
and  an  instructor  in  wood  and  iron  were  added  to  the  faculty.  The  course  was 
lengthened  to  four  years  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  was  granted 
to  students  completing  this  course.  That  year  109  students  were  enrolled. 

The  name  of  the  college  was  again  changed  in  1899  to  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  and  in  1901  the  requirements  for  entrances  to  the  four-years*  course 
were  somewhat  raised  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  created,  which 

was  first  given  in  1904.  Two  years’  courses  were  also  offered  to  graduates 

* 

of  the  common  schools. 

Entrance  requirements  were  gradually  raised  until  in  1914  they  involved 
four  years  of  preparation  in  a  secondary  school.  Two  years'  courses  were,  how¬ 
ever,  retained  and  in  1923-24  there  were  71  students  in  such  courses. 

Rhode  Island  Agricultural  School 

Rhode  Island  followed  the  example  of  Connecticut  by  establishing  a 
State  school  of  agriculture  at  Kingston,  in  1338,  which  was  changed  to  the 
Rhode  Island  State  College  in  1892,  when  the  benefits  of  the  land-grant  act 
of  1862  and  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  were  transferred  to  it  from  Brown  University. 
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Agricultural  School  at  University  of  Minnesota 
The  organization  of  a  secondary  school  of  agriculture  in  connection  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1888  was  another 
step  in  the  development  of  agricultural  education  which  had  very  important  results. (p.574 
It  afforded  a  good  example  of  what  might  he  done  for  agriculture  in  a  well-equipped 
secondary  school.  It  thereby  encouraged  the  organization  of  other  schools  not  only 
in  the  agricultural  colleges  hut  as  separate  institutions  in  different  parts  of 
Minnesota  and  in  other  States. 

The  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture  came  as  the  final  result  of  various 
efforts  which  the  University  of  Minnesota  had  made  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State  for  practical  instruction  in  agriculture.  On  April  20,  1374, 
President  W.  W.  Polwell  presented  to  the  hoard  of  regents  a  plan  for  what  he  called 
a  professional  school  of  agriculture.  His  suggestions  for  the  organization  and 
work  of  this  school  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  hoard  of  regents  offer  a  course  of  free  professional  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  beginning  in  November  and  ending  in  March, 
covering  about  100  working  days. 

2.  That  there  he  formed  a  class,  to  he  composed  mainly  of  young  men,  either 
actually  engaged  in  some  branch  of  agriculture,  or  intending  soon  to  begin. 

3.  That  the  instruction  he  given  partly  by  members  of  our  permanent  corps,  and 
partly  by  lecturers  brought  from  other  quarters. 

4.  That  such  gentlemen  as  the  following  be  employed  as  the  lecturers:  Professor 
Warder,  on  horticulture;  Professor  Riley,  on  entomology;  John  Stanton  Gould, 
on  agricultural  machinery;  Professor  Law  ,  on  veterinary  science;  Professor 

•  Miles,  on  general  agriculture.  These  names  are  suggested  merely  as  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Prom  ten  to  twenty  lectures  might  be  had  from  each  expert. 

5.  That  the  lectures  be  opento  all  comers;  that  no  conditions  be  put  upon  ad¬ 
mission,  except  a  registration  and  a  general  pledge  to  punctual  attendance; 
and  that  an  examination  be  offered  to  all  who  may  please  to  undergo  it. 

6.  That  if  resolved  upon,  this  plan  be  promptly  and  industriously  advertised, 
and  that  arrangements  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  students  from  abroad 
at  low  rates.  (284) 
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In  1875-76  a  free  lecture  course  of  ten  weeks  for  men  engaged  in  farming 
was  offered  on  condition  that  30  persons  enrolled  for  it  and  this  offer  was  repeated 
for  five  years  hut  the  course  was  never  given. 

Professor  Edward  D.  Porter  became  head  of  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  university  in  1880  and  in  the  winter  of  1831-82  a  lecture  course  of  four 
weeks  for  farm  men  and  women  was  given  with  an  attendance  of  191.  Professor 
William  H.  Brewer  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School  was  one  of  the  lecturers  and 
spoke  on  stock-breeding.  The  following  winter  the  attendance  was  281  and  in 
1883-84  "reached  the  high-water  mark  of  1,118."  At  this  time  Juliet  Corson, 
as  lecturer  on  domestic  science,  "drew  the  great  crowd." 

The  first  week  of  this  farmers’  course  was  devoted  to  horticulture,  the 
second  to  animal  husbandry,  the  third  to  dairy  and  sheep  husbandry  and  dairying, 
and  the  fourth  to  farm  hygiene,  forestry,  cereals,  soils  and  farm  management. 

After  President  Cyrus  Northrop  came  in  1884  the  lecture  course  was 
dropped  but  a  practical  school  of  agriculture  was  held  from  May  to  November, 

1885,  for  5  students  working  on  the  experiment  farm.  In  1887  the  attendance 
was  10.  The  president  meanwhile  had  brought  in  Mr.  0.  C.  Gregg  as  superintendent 
of  farmers'  institutes,  which  had  already  been  conducted  in  the  State  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  The  legislature  in  1387  appropriated  $7,500  for  this  work 
but  put  it  under  a  separate  board. 

Dissatisfaction  at  the  failure  of  the  university  to  do  more  for  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  education  reached  a  crisis  in  1387  when  the  legislature  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  investigation  and  there  was  considerable  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  separate  agricultural  college.  The  board  of  regents  then  appointed 
an  advisory  board  of  seven  farmers  and  Professor  Porter  was  instructed  to  con¬ 
sult  with  them  regarding  tlee  establishment  of  a  school  of  agriculture  on  the 
experiment  farm.  This  was  endorsed  by  the  advisory  board  "as  promising  the  best 
possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  agricultural  education  in  Minnesota." 
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The  plan  adopted  for  the  school  was  substantially  that  framed  by  David  L. 


ray 


Kiehle,  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

a  strong 

Instruction.  He  had  long  been  advocate  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools. 
This  plan  as  first  published  in  “The  Farm,  Stock  and  Home”  in  February,  1338,  was 
i  as  follows: 

In  the  organization  of  a  school  of  agriculture,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  following 
considerations  should  govern: 

1.  It  should  meet  the  demands  of  the  young  farmers  who  desire  a  knowledge  of 
such  matters  of  business,  science,  and  agricultural  experience  as  belong  to  the 
calling. 

2.  The  school  should  receive  them  at  the  close  of  a  good  common  school 
training,  end  at  an  age  not  younger  than  fifteen  years. 

3.  As  it  is  intended  for  those  whose  life  and  labor  are  on  the  farm,  the 
term  should  include  the  months  during  which  they  are  at  leisure,  say  five  months, 
from  November  1  to  April  1. 

4.  The  course  of  the  school  should  be  mostly  objective,  manual,  practical, 
and  scientific,  and  in  its  results  should  accomplish  the  following:  (a)  It  should 
cultivate  and  strengthen  the  taste  and  abilities  of  agricultural  life.  The  student 
should  therefore  pursue  his  school  life  as  closely  as  possinle  with  his  life  on  the 
farm.  To  be  absent  too  long  and  to  become  accustomed  to  other  surroundings  will 
wean  from  the  farm.  Hence,  a  course  to  be  completed  by  winter  terms  has  two  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  leaves  the  student  the  working  season  to  apply  his  learning  and  earn 
wages  for  his  support.  It  also  continues  his  life  on  the  farm  without  a  long 
break,  and  so  strengthens  rather  than  weakens  hie  taste  for  his  chosen  calling. 

(b)  It  should  cultivate  his  powers  of  observation  and  judgment,  and  his  manual  skill 
in  lines  belonging  to  his  occupation,  (c)  It  should  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  those  branches  of  science  most  immediately  allied  to  his  calling. 

I.  General  Business  Course 

(1)  Reading  and  composition;  (2)  business  arithmetic;  (3)  bookkeeping; 

(4)  geography  -  (a)  descriptive,  (b)  physical;  (5)  United  States  history;  (6)  civil 
government;  (7)  political  economy;  (8)  drawing. 

The  instruction  in  these  branches  should  be  given,  in  matter  and  in  method, 
especially  practical  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  class  of  students. 

II.  Scientific  and  Manual  Training  Course 
(1)  Shopwork;  (2)  chemistry;  (3)  mineralogy  and  composition  of  soils; 

(4)  botany;  (5)  physiology;  (6)  natural  philosophy. 

These  subjects  should  be  taught  objectively  and  thoroughly  in  the  elements. 

In  this  course  the  student  should  learn  the  use  and  care  of  common  tools;  he  should 
become  familiar  with  laboratory  work,  with  the  most  common  elements  that  enter 
into  foods  and  soils,  together  with  the  laws  of  their  chemical  combinations;  he 
should  know  of  botany  by  a  study  of  plants,  and  he  should  learn  of  animal  physiology 
by  the  study  of  animals  themselves,  dissected  and  examined  with  his  own  hands  and 
eyes. 

III.  Lecture  Course. 

(1)  Farm  management  -  (a)  system,  (b)  economy,  (c)  business;  (2)  soils; 

(3)  plants;  (4)  stock  -  (a)  breeding;  (b)  feeding;  (5)  farm  hygiene;  (6)  farm 
architecture;  (7)  farm  home. 

This  course  should  bring  to  the  students,  in  familiar  talks,  the  practical 
experience  of  men  who  have  worked  and  observed  intelligently  in  these  different 
lines. 
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This  wintercourse  is  distinct  and  independent,  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
desire  to  return  to  their  farms  for  labor  during  the  summer  months. 

A  similar  summer  course  may  he  provided  for  such  as  desire  practical  experience 
as  might  he  given  on  the  sxperimental  farm. 

As  students  appear  with  ability  and  ambition  to  pursue  their  studies  still 
further  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  university  is  prepared  to  receive 
them  and  to  advance  them  to  the  honorable  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture.  (284) 

In  the  circular  of  information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  the  “History 
of  Education  in  Minnesota1’,  Regent  S,  M.  Owen  says  that 

No  proposition  suggested  in  the  foregoing  met  with  more  adverse  criticism  than 
the  one  to  hold  the  school  during  the  winter  months,  when,  it  was  said,  practical 
agriculture  could  not  be  taught,  since  the  opportunity  for  object  lessons  in  crop 
growing  and  conditions  of  practice  would  be  wanting.  But  experience  has  confirmed 
the  predictions  of  Professor  Kiehle.  Many  of  the  disadvantages  of  teaching  practical 
subjects  in  the  winter  have  been  overcome  by  means  df  plants,  animals,  machines, 
charts,  models,  and  other  illustrative  material  which  from  year  to  year  is  being 
collected.  The  boy  receives  instruction  during  the  winter  that  he  is  eager  to  put 
in  practice  on  the  farm  during  the  succeeding  summer.  While  at  work  there,  he  dis¬ 
covers  defects  in  his  education  that  cause  him  to  look  forward  with  pleasant  antici¬ 
pation  to  the  second  term  of  the  school,  when  the  defects  may  be  remedied.  (285) 

The  organization  and  work  of  this  school  were  gres.tly  aided  by  the  prior 
establishment  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  on  a  farm  at  St.  Anthony  Park, 
between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  This  station,  begun  in  1885,  became  firmly 
established  in  1888  under  the  Hatch  Act.  It  had  249  acres  of  land,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  farm  house,  barn,  implements,  livestock,  water  system,  etc.  Its  staff 
contained  a  number  of  men  trained  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences  who  could 
give  part  of  their  time  to  teaching  in  the  school.  A  building  for  “educational, 
culinary  and  dormitory  seiVica,"  costing  about  $40,000,  was  immediately  erected. 

The  school  was  opened  October  18,  1888  with  18  students,  increased  during  the 
term  to  47. 

The  faculty  of  9  teachers  included  W.  W.  Pendergast,  Principal  and  teacher 
of  physics  and  physical  geography;  H.  W.  Brewster,  mathematics;  C.  R.  Aldrich, 

manual  training;  D.  W.  Sprague,  penmanship;  and  from  the  experiment  station, 

W.  M.  Hays,  agriculture; 

Olaf  Schwart zkopff ,  physiology  and  veterinary  science;  Samuel  B.  Green,  horticulture 
and  applied  botany;  Otto  Lugger,  entomology,  and  £  .  N.  Harper,  agricultural 
chemistry. 
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The  course  of  study  covered  two  years,  each  of  2  terms  of  12  weeks.  In 
the  first  year  there  was  instruction  in  English,  arithmetic,  algebra,  accounts, 
physical  geography,  botany,  physics,  woodworking,  mechanical  drawing,  and  lectures 
on  farm  management,  farm  architecture  and  horticulture;  in  the  second  year,  algebra, 
geometry,  civil  government,  political  economy,  agricultural  chemistry,  animal 
physiology  and  lectures  on  grains,  soils,  fertilizers,  livestock,  dairying,  horti¬ 
culture  and  veterinary  science.  To  receive  a  certificate  of  graduation  a  student 
must  not  only  complete  this  course  but  must  also  work  in  some  branch  of  agriculture 
during  two  summers.  A  limited  number  of  students  had  opportunity  to  do  this  practi¬ 
cal  work  on  the  farm  where  the  school  was  located.  In  1889  the  course  was  considers  by 
changed  and  again  in  1890-91  when  a  preparatory  year  was  added. 

In  1892  the  course  was  reorganized  to  cover  three  years  and  in  1902  an 
intermediate  year  of  academic  studies  was  added  for  students  desiring  admission 
to  the  college  of  agriculture.  In  1891  a  dairy  building  was  erected.  A  course 
in  dairying  of  about  4  weeks  was  offered  and  a  special  dairy  school  with  a  term  of 
six  weeks,  especially  for  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

In  1894  a  summer  school  of  4  weeks  was  opened  for  women  and  this  led  to  the  building 
of  a  dormitory  for  women  in  1897  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  equal  terms  with  the  men. 

The  agricultural  instruction  in  this  school  at  first  was  meager  but  was 
gradually  expanded  and  strengthened  as  teachable  material  was  accunulated  and 
formulated  and  more  adequate  laboratory  and  field  exercises  were  developed.  Members 
of  the  faculty  also  prepared  textbooks  and  bulletins  which  greatly  aided  the  work 
of  the  school.  Among  these  were  Professor  Green's  books  on  fruit  growing,  vegetable 
gardening  and  forestry,  Professor  Harry  Snyder's  "Chemistry  of  plant  and  animal 
life,"  and  "Dairy  Chemistry",  Professor  Goff's  and  Principal  Mayne's  "First  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Agriculture",  and  the  "Exercises  in  Agriculture  and  Housekeeping  for  Rural 
Schools,"  edited  by  Professor  Hays. 
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This  school  and  the  experiment  station  were  so  successful  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  from  time  to  time  appropriated  generously  for  huildings,  equipment  and 
current  expenses.  For  a  considerable  period  the  schools  of  agriculture  and 
dairying  overshadowed  the  collegiate  work  in  agriculture  but  after  a  time  stu¬ 
dents  began  in  goodly  numbers  to  take  the  college  courses  in  Minnesota,  as  in 
the  other  States.  Thus  a  great  college  of  agriculture  was  gradually  built  up  as 
the  outcome  of  the  definite  organization  of  a  secondary  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture  within  the  university. 

The  following  summary  will  show  the  relative  attendance  in  the  schools 
and  the  college  at  intervals  during  20  years  beginning  with  1888. 


1888-89 

School  of  Agriculture 

Men  Women 

47  - 

Dairy  School 

College 

1899-91 

104 

28 

5 

1894-95 

204 

59 

90 

9 

1899-1900 

327 

80 

73 

23 

1904-5 

387 

143 

87 

34 

1908-9 

462 

192 

107 

138 

• 

Alabama  Agricultural  Schools 


Alabama  began  the  organizat  icTh  of  secondary  agricultural  schools  in 

the  several  Congressional  districts  under  a  State  act  of  February  28,  1889,  f,to 

establish  a  branch  agricultural  experiment  station  and  branch  agricultural 

(123) 

school  in  North  Alabama.. 11  Under  this  act  two  institutions  were  established, 

A 

which  were  to  be  branches  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Auburn. 

The  act  provided  that  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  the  director  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  station  should  locate  them  and  accordingly  they 
were  put  at  Athens  and  Abbeville.  Each  school  was  to  have  its  own  board  of 
control  consisting  of  the  two  State  officers  above  mentioned  and  five  progressive 
farmers  appointed  by  the  Covernor.  The  State  appropriated  $3,000  for  each 
school  the  first  year  and  thereafter  $2,500  annually,  which  ms  increased  to 
$3,000  in  1893,  when  schools  at  Albertville  and  Evergreen  were  provided  for. 

An  act  of  February  13,  1395  established  5  more  schools  to  be  located  by  the 
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governor,  superintendent  of  education  and  commissioner  of  agriculture.  These 
were  placed  at  Jackson,  Sylacauga,  Netumpka,  Hamilton  and  Blountsville.  In  a 
separate  act  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  nine  schools  hy  giving 
them  l/2  the  proceeds  of  the  “tag  tax“  on  fertilizers  sold  or  exchanged  in  the 
State.  Objection  to  State  support  of  such  schools  then  arose  and  it  was  argued 
that  such  a  tax  was  “class  legislation  calculated  to  work  hardship  upon  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.”  To  avoid  this  difficulty  the  legislature  in  1907  resumed 
appropriations  for  these  schools  from  the  general  funds  of  the  State.  The  nine 
schools  were  brought  under  a  general  act  of  January  30,  1897,  which  gave  each 
school  $2,500  annually  and  put  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  on  the 
board  of  control  in  place  of  the  director  of  the  State  experiment  station. 

(Later  the  boards  were  made  to  include  the  governor,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  two  local  members  for  each  district.) 

All  the  schools  are  required  to  teach  practical  and  scientific  agriculture, 
which  must  be  taken  by  all  students  over  10  years  of  age  who  receive  free  tuition. 

A  normal  course  must  also  be  maintained.  Agricultural  experiments  must  betaade 
and  the  results  published  in  bulletins.  The  schools  are  coeducational. 

These  schools  proved  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  public  school  system 
of  Alabama.  As  might  have  been  expected  there  were  in  the  early  years  considera¬ 
ble  difficulties  in  conducting  agricultural  instruction  in  such  schools  for  there 
were  practically  no  teachers  trained  for  such  work.  However,  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  teachers  who  were  either  graduates  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  College  or 
had  received  agricultural  instruction  elsewhere,  the  useof  such  elementary  agri¬ 
cultural  textbooks  as  were  available,  observation  of  the  experiments,  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  other  work  on  the  school  farms,  and  the  labor  of  students  in  the  fields 
and  school  gardens,  many  children  were  brought  into  contact  with  improved  agricul¬ 
tural  practices  and  received  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  good 
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agricultural  practices.  There  was  undoubtedly  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  make  these 
schools  serve  the  general  purposes  of  public  schools  for  their  districts  and  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  communities  in  which  they  were  located  but  even  so  they  were  doing  useful 
work  at  a  time  when  high  schools  were  scarce  in  the  State.  The  State  was  spending 
only  a  small  sum  for  their  support  as  agricultural  schools  and  the  local  communi¬ 
ties  were  furnishing  their  land,  buildings  and  much  of  their  current  expense.  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1907  Governor  Comer  summed  up  the  work  of  these 
schools  as  follows:  "The  nine  agricultural  schools  located  one  in  each  of  the  nine 
Congressional  districts  are  doing  a  great  work  and  should  be  encouraged.  *  *  *  These 
schools  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  generally  where  board  is 
cheap,  and  they  furnish  boys  and  girls  outside  of  the  cities  not  only  with  the 
most  economical  agricultural  lessons,  but  also  with  the  best  substitute  for  high 
schools."  He  favored  an  increased  appropriation,  and  the  legislature  responded 
by  granting  $4,500  a  year  to  each  school,  with  the  proviso  that  $750  should  be 
spent  for  experiments.  The  experiments  were  to  be  made  under  the  "direction  of 
the  board  of  control  and  the  professor  of  agriculture  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute."  He  was  also  to  formulate  the  course  in  scientific  agriculture  and 
floriculture.  An  association  of  these  schools  was  formed  in  1907,  which  appointed 
a  committee,  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  two  schools  and  the  director  of  the 
Alabama  Experiment  Station,  to  prepare  uniform  courses  of  study.  These  included 
an  agricultural- scientific  and  an  agricultural-classical  course,  based  on  an  ele¬ 
mentary  course  of  seven  grades.  The  former  course  included  agriculture  during 
four  years  from  3  to  5  hours  a  week,  with  an  hour  of  practical  work  and  the  sci¬ 
ences  of  physiography,  physiology,  botany,  physics  and  chemistry,  together  with 
English,  mathematics  and  history.  In  the  classical,  course  Latin  during  4  years 
was  substituted  for  part  of  the  science  and  agriculture. 
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In  1908  these  schools  had  substantial  buildings,  and  their  plants  were 
valued  from  $8,500  to  $59,000.  Five  schools  had  from  40  to  55  acres  of  land, 
three  had  80  acres  and  one  163  acres.  Outside  of  the  State  appropriation  of 
$4,500,  their  income  was  from  $1,757  to  $6,755.  Their  enrollment  of  students 
was  from  91  to  282  and  aggregated  1,364.  Their  graduates  that  year  were  from 
6  to  23,  with  a  total  of  86.  The  experimental  work  carried  on  by  these  schools 
was  necessarily  simple  and  largely  demons t rational,  consisting  chiefly  of 
variety  and  fertilizer  tests,  rotation  of  crops  and  methods  of  cultivation. 

These  schools  have  continued  operation  on  a  comparatively  modest  scale. 

In  1919  their  designation  was  changed  by  the  legislature  to  the  State  Secondary 
Agricultural  Schools  of  Alabama  and  they  were  permitted  to  qualify  for  the 
teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Early  fork  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  relating  to 

secondary  education 

In  1393  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  began  to  take  a  definite  interest  in  agricultural  education  below  the 
collegiate  grade.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Director  of  the  office  for  that  year: 

The  success  of  the  schools  of  agriculture  having  a  curriculum  of  lower  grade 
than  that  of  the  college,  in  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  is  a  demand  for  institutions  which  will  receive  students  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  common  schools  aid  give  them  training  far  in  agricultural  subjects  along 
with  those  ordinarily  taught  in  high  schools.  Experience  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country  during  the  past  thirty  years  shows  that  colleges  of  agricul¬ 
ture  are  mainly  for  those  who  have  the  means  and  the  leisure  to  gain  that  liberal 
education  which  will  fit  them  to  be  investigators,  teachers,  journalists,  and 
managers  of  large  agricultural  enterprises.  In  a  word,  the  colleges  are  princi¬ 
pally  useful  in  training  the  leaders  in  agricultural  progress.  This  is  a  high 
duty,  and  its  successful  performance  should  entitle  an  institution  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  support  of  the  people.  But  there  is  need  that  the  masses  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  population  should  have  more  ample  opportunities  for  education  in  agricultural 
lines. 

The  experiment  stations,  through  their  bulletins  and  reports,  are  doing  much  to 
educate  the  adult  farmer.  The  colleges  also  are  doing  more  each  year  in  what  may 
be  called  university  extension  work  through  farmers'  institutes.  As  the  demand  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  increases,  the  colleges  will  undoubtedly  shape  their 
courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers  as  far  as  this  is  practicable.  We  shall 
then  have  experiment  stations,  college  courses  in  agriculture,  schools  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  special  schools  in  dairying,  animal  production,  etc.,  farmers'  institutes,  and 
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home  readings  as  the  complete  system  of  education  for  the  farmer,  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  university  of  college  . 

This  system,  however,  can  not  accomplish  the  most  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
our  agricultural  population  until  the  courses  of  study  in  the  common  and  high 
schools  of  the  rural  communities  are  so  modified  as  to  give  the  farmers’  children 
that  elementary  training  which  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  and  apply  what 
the  experiment  station  and  the  college  teach. 

The  countries  of  Europe  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  of  farmers’  children  in  agricultural  subjects. 

What  the  European  governments  are  doing  the  people  themselves  in  their  local 
communities  might  undertake  in  this  country.  By  providing  that  the  children  in 
the  common  schools  should  learn  how  to  see,  to  use  their  hands,  and  to  adapt 
means  to  useful  ends,  and  that  the  farm  boy  or  girl  in  the  rural  high  school 
should  be  taught  in  outline  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  an  improve¬ 
ment  might  be  made  in  our  public  school  system  which  would  soon  show  substantial 
results  in  more  contented  and  prosperous  rural  communities. 

The  report  for  1895  followed  up  the  subject  as  follows; 

In  obedience  to  the  growing  demand  for  more  thorough  instruction,  our  colleges 
of  agriculture  are  gradually  raising  the  grade  of  their  courses  which  lead  to  gradu¬ 
ation  and  degrees.  At  the  same  time  they  are  meeting,  as  best  they  can,  the  demand 
for  more  widespread  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture. 

The  necessity  for  a  clearer  separation  between  the  elementary  and  higher  courses 
is,  however,  becoming  yearly  more  apparent.  The  attempt  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  to  maintain  a  college  and  a  school  of  agriculture  virtually  as  separate 
departments  has  proved  a  great  success.  Several  hundred  students  have  attended 
the  school  of  agriculture  during  the  past  year.  When  the  people  realize  more 
clearly  the  desirability  of  separating  elementary  and  higher  courses  in  agriculture, 
as  in  other  subjects,  they  will  undoubtedly  provide  means  for  the  establishment 
of  lower  schools  in  which  agriculture  shall  be  taught,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarge 
the  resources  of  the  institutions  devoted  more  exclusively  to  training  the  leaders 
in  agricultural  science. 

In  an  article  on  popular  education  for  the  farmer  in  the  Yearbook  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1397,  after  calling  attention  to  the  secondary  schools 
of  agriculture  in  Minnesota  and  Alabama,  and  commending  the  establishment  of  such 

schools,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  says: 

« 

But  it  is  not  believed  that  these  special  agricultural  high  schools  will 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  our  farmers  for  agricultural  instruction  of  this 
grade.  Any  school  so  distant  from  the  farmer’s  home  as  to  necessitate  long 
journeys  and  residence  at  the  school  for  two  or  more  years  must  necessarily 
be  too  expensive  for  most  of  the  farmers’  children,  especially  after  they  have 
reached  an  age  when  their  services  may  be  more  or  less  utilized  on  the  farm. 

What  is  needed  is  courses  in  agriculture  in  numerous  schools  to  which  farmers1 
children  resort,  near  their  homes,  to  "finish”  their  education  after  they  are 
through  with  the  common  schools.  (578) 
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The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  then  undertook  an  active  propaganda 


# 


in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the 
secondary  schools,  through  its  publications,  addresses  at  educational  and 
farmers'  meetings,  correspondence  and  conferences  with  educators  a  ad  others 
interested  in  this  matter  and  by  cooperation  with  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges,  particularly  through  its  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture.  In 
1901  D.  J.  Crosby,  a  graduate  and  instructor  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  as  a  special  assistant 
to  the  director  in  work  relating  to  agricultural  education.  The  more  favorable 
economic  conditions  of  agriculture,  the  rapidly  increasing  attendance  at  the 
agricultural  colleges,  the  great  growth  of  the  farmers'  institutes  and  other 
causes  helped  to  promote  the  movement  for  secondary  education  in  agriculture  and  it 
made  great  advances  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Development  of  Secondary  Education  in  Agriculture 

without  Federal  Endowment  1900  -  1916. 

After  1900  the  movement  for  secondary  education  in  agriculture  developed 
rapidly  and  broadly.  It  was  promoted  by  Federal,  State,  county  and  local  agencies. 
Secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  was  introduced  into  public  and  private  colleges 


and  schools  of  various  kinds.  Much  of  the  work  done  by  theagencies  and  institutions 
interested  in  this  movement  was  necessarily  tentative  and  experimental.  An  attempt 

has  been  made  in  the  following  pagesto  summarize  the  leading  features  of  this  move- 

I 

meat  and  the  early  work  of  typical  institutions. 
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National  Agencies  for  the  Promotion  of  Secondary  Education  in  Agriculture 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  1902  began  to  publish  a  section  on 
the  progress  of  secondary  education  in  agriculture  in  its  annual  report  and  this 
was  continued  for  ten  years.  In  September  1905  a  department  of  agricultural 
education  was  established  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record.  Much  information 
regarding  the  progress  of  secondary  education  in  agriculture  in  this  and  other 
countries  was  collected  by  this  Office  and  published  in  its  reports  or  in  the 
Record.  The  Appropriation  Act  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  passed  in  1903, 
for  the  first  time  gave  the  office  specific  authority  for  its  work  relating  to 
farmers'  institutes  by  providing  $5,000  to  beused  "to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  organization  and  progress  of  farmers'  institutes  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  upon  similar  organizations  in  foreign  countries,  with  special 
suggestions  of  plans  and  methods  for  making  such  organizations  more  effective  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  of  improved  methods  of  agricultural 
practice."  This  item  was  amended  in  1906  by  inserting  the  words  "and  agricultural 
schools"  after  "farmers'  institutes."  The  appropriation  was  not  increased  until 
1908  when  it  was  made  $10,000. 

Among  the  special  publications  of  the  office  on  secondary  education  during 
the  next  ten  years  were  those  on  the  American  system  of  agricultural  education, 
a  secondary  course  in  agronomy  and  in  animal  husbandry,  training  courses  for 
teachers  of  agriculture,  simple  exercises  illustrating  some  applications  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture,  community  work  in  the  rural  high  school,  and  home  projects 
in  secondary  agriculture. 
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The  work  of  the  office  as  a  clearing-house  of  information  and  advice  re¬ 
garding  the  courses,  personnel,  equipment,  illustrative  material  and  literature 
for  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  greatly  increased.  Representatives  of 
the  Office  were  active  in  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching,  summer  schools 
for  teachers,  and  other  educational  meetings  and  in  holding  personal  conferences 
with  school  officers  and  teachers  at  schools  in  different  States. 

Cooperation  with  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  on  matters 
relating  to  secondary  education  mainly  through  its  committee  on  instruction  in 
agriculture  continued  to  he  a  feature  of  the  work  of  the  office.  Up  to  1910 
the  proceedings  of  this  association  were  published  as  bulletins  of  this  office. 

The  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
As  the  movement  for  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  progressed  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  took  an 
increasing  interest  in  this  subject  and  its  various  phases  were  discussed  at 
the  annual  conventions  of  the  association. 

In  1902  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  con¬ 
tained  a  section  on  secondary  courses  in  agriculture.  The  committee  recommended 
the  definite  organization  of  schools  of  agriculture  within  the  colleges  as  em¬ 
phasizing  the  desirability  of  distinguishing  between  collegiate  and  secondary 
instruction  in  agriculture. 

And  under  present  conditions  many  of  our  agricultural  colleges  may  in  this 
way  contribute  to  the  movement  for  the  definite  organization  of  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  clear  that  whatever  aid 
existing  agricultural  colleges  may  give  in  this  direction,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  establish  and  support  special  high  schools  in  which  instruction  in  agriculture 
shall  be  given.  The  movement  in  this  direction  has  already  begun  and  undoubtedly 
will  continue  and  increase.  (697) 
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It  was  believdd  that  the  special  agricultural  high  schools  in  Alabama, 
Wisconsin  and.  California  would,  if  successful,  result  in  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools  throughout  the  Union,  which  would  probably  be  under  State,  rather 
than  local  control.  But  in  addition,  “the  teaching  of  agriculture  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  public  high  schools  in  or  near  the  rural  communities.” 

Agriculture  has  thus  far  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  high-school 
programmes,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  friends  of  agricultural  education  should 
make  a  systematic  effort  to  have  the  claims  of  this  fundamental  industry  acknowledged 

and  satisfied  in  the  curricula  of  the  public  high  schools.  Since  successful  agri¬ 
culture  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  urban  as  well  as  rural 
communities,  there  should  be  cooperation  between  country  districts,  villages,  cities, 
and  the  States  to  provide  §er  the  means  for  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  courses 
in  the  high  schools.  As  a  practical  measure  it  is  believed  that  such  courses 
may  be  added  to  those  already  existing  in  many  high-schools  by  the  addition  of  a 
single  teacher,  who  should  be  an  agricultural  college  graduate,  to  the  teaching 
force  already  supplied.  The  expense  of  maintaining  this  teacher  and  his  equipment 
may  properly  be  shared  by  the  State,  the  village,  or  city  maintaining  the  high 
school  and  the  country ^district  from  which  the  pupils  from  the  farms  are  drawn  to 
this  school.  The  State  may  properly  aid  this  movement  by  offering  a  stated  sum 
annually  to  high  schools  maintaining  agricultural  courses.  (697) 

At  this  time  where  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  was 
advocated  there  was  insistent  demand,  especially  from  school  officials,  that  it 
should  be  definitely  shown  how  this  could  be  done  without  disrupting  existing 
school  programs.  The  committee  therefore  undertook  to  show  this  by  examples  drawn 
to  illustrate  what  might  be  done  in  the  smaller  high  schools  in  Indiana,  in  the 
medium  sized  cities  of  Lowell,  Mass,  and  DesMoines,  Iowa,  and  in  the  large  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Five  periods  a  week  of  agriculture  during  four  years  were  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  Indiana  course  for  Latin  in  the  first  two  years  and  the  elective 
offered  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  work  of  such  schools  might  be  carried 
on  by  three  teachers,  one  of  whom  should  be  an  agricultural  college  graduate  and 
might  teach  chemistry,  botany  and  zoology,  as  well  as  agriculture.  He  might  also 
act  as  principal.  In  the  larger  schools  in  the  cities  mentioned  it  was  shown  that 
agriculture  might  be  introduced  as  an  elective,  to  be  added  to  the  considerable 
number  of  electives  already  offered  in  these  schools. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  1905  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
read  a  paper  on  the  relations  of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  the  public  schools. 

i. 

He  said  that  the  colleges  should  study  the  programs  of  the  public  schools,  come 
into  close  touch  with  their  officers  and  teachers,  provide  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  would  be  attractive  to  school  officers  and  teachers  and  by  summer 
schools  or  otherwise  seek  to  bring  such  persons  into  direct  contact  with  the 
system  of  education  represented  in  these  colleges. 

/ 

Elementary  and  secondary  courses  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  the 
public  schools  were  advocated  to  direct  students  to  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
prepare  them  to  enter  courses  in  these  institutions. 

In  1906  the  committee  reported  that  it  had  a  subcommittee  on  secondary 
courses  which  was  preparing  a  syllabus  for  a  course  for  use  in  the  public  high 
schools.  This  was  followed  by  the  publication  in  1907  of  a  secondary  course  in 
agronomy  as  Circular  77  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  (Revised  edition 
in  1908).  This  contained  a  syllabus  of  the  course,  in  which  ‘‘emphasis  is  not 
laid  upon  soil,  tillage,  drainage  and  irrigation  as  such,  but  upon  the  relation 
of  soil,  tillage,  drainage  and  irrigation  to  the  environment  of  the  plant,  namely 
to  light,  heat,  moisture,  air,  plant  food,  and  repressive  agencies. ”  The  agronomist 
should  consider  how  the  farmer  may  modify  the  plant’s  environment  economically  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result  in  the  production  of  a  crop.  ”No  less  important  is 
the  influence  of  heredity  and  the  practical  methods  by  which  plants  may  be  improved.” 
The  application  of  fundamental  laws  must  be  made  but  the  extent  to  which  this  can 
be  done  will  depend  on  what  the  students  know  of  botany,  physiology  and  chemistry. 

On  this  basis  an  outline  of  lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations  and  laboratory 
work  for  secondary  instruction  in  agronomy  during  a  year  was  given. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  1S09  the  chairman  of  the  committee  read  a 
paper  in  which  he  reviewed  the  status  of  agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools 
and  suggested  ways  in  which  such  instruction  could  be  developed  in  harmony  with  the 
existing  educational  systems  of  the  United  States.  His  conclusions  were  as  follows: 
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Agriculture,  including  horticulture  and  forestry,  should  he  a  regular  part 
of  public  secondary  education;  second,  the  unity  of  our  educational  system 
should  he  maintained,  hut  there  should  he  sufficient  elasticity  of  curriculum 
to  meet  the  various  needs  of  our  people;  third,  the  standard  of  the  curriculum 
of  secondary  schools  having  agricultural  courses  should  conform  in  a  general 
way  to  those  adopted  for  the  general  school  system  of  the  State;  fourth,  the 
standard  agricultural  courses,  whether  in  the  ordinary  high  schools  or  in 
special  schools,  should  not  he  narrowly  vocational,  hut  should  aim  to  fit  the 
pupils  for  life  as  progressive,  broad-minded,  and  intelligent  men  and  women, 
citizens  and  home  makers,  as  well  as  farmers  and  horticulturists. 

Some  disapproval  of  separate  agricultural  schools  was  expressed  in  the 
discussion  of  this  paper  hut  the  importance  of  such  schools  as  finishing  or 
vocational  schools  and  as  a  means  of  training  teachers  of  agriculture  for  the 
elementary  schools  was  also  brought  out.  Finally  the  general  views  expressed 
in  the  paper  were  indorsed  by  formal  vote  of  the  convention  and  its  separate 
publication  was  requested.  (See  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circular  91.) 

Later  in  this  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Dean  E.  A.  Burnett  of  the  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture  on  The  Function  of  the  Land-Grant  College  in  Promoting 
agricultural  education  in  Secondary  Schools,  in  which  he  favored  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  limited  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  connection  with  existing 
high  schools  favorably  situated  for  serving  a  large  country  constituency. 

Dean  Davenport  of  Illinois  stated  his  belief  that  vocational  agriculture  should 
be  put  “within  walking  or  riding  distance”  of  every  farm  boy  by  creating  agri¬ 
cultural  departments  in  the  high  schools. 

In  1910  the  association  discussed  the  correlation  of  secondary  and 
short  courses  with  the  four-years’  college  course  in  agriculture.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  was  introduced  by  a  paper  by  D.  J.  Crosby  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  in  which  he  urged  that  in  connection  with  secondary  courses  opportuni¬ 
ties  should  be  afforded  to  capable  students  to  enter  the  regular  college  courses* 

He  also  advocated  supervised  home-projects  during  the  long  vacation  for  students 
in  schools  having  a  six-months’  term.  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays  advocated  secondary 
schools  at  all  the  agricultural  colleges  to  aid  in  preparing  teachers  for  the 
lowerschools. 
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In  1911  the  new  committee  on  college  organization  and  policy  in  its 


first  report  advocated  the  inclusion  of  secondary  instruction  by  the  colleges 
in  a  department  of  agricultural  extension  but  this  was  strongly  opposed.  After 
a  long  discussion  of  measures  for  Federal  aid  for  education  pending  in  Congress 
the  association  declared  in  favor  of  such  aid  for  public  schools  of  secondary 
grade  providing  education  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  trades  and  industries, 
and  manual  training.  This  action  was  reaffirmed  the  following  year. 

In  1912  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  reported  on  the  work 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  training  teachers  of  agriculture  for  secondary 
schools.  An  account  was  given  of  this  work  in  the  several  States  and  the  existing 
situation  was  summed  up  as  follows: 

From  the  best  available  sources  of  information  it  appears  that  40  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  for  white  students  are  offering  courses  designed  to  train 
high  school  teachers  of  agriculture.  In  some  cases  little  more  than  an  elective 
or  two  in  psychology  and  pedagogy  is  offered;  in  others  there  are  summer  schools; 
in  others  definitely  outlined  teacher-training  courses,  with  opportunities  for 
broad,  general  training  in  agriculture,  and  for  the  most  approved  instruction 
in  education,  supplemented  by  practice  teaching  under  expert  supervision.  Thirty- 


one  of  the  agricultural  colleges  conduct  summer  schools  in  which  special  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  afforded  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  in  24  of  these  summer  schools 
courses  for  high  school  teachers  are  conducted.  In  33  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
students  in  the  agricultural  course  are  given  opportunities  to  elect  courses  in 
education,  and  in  13  institutions  where  there  are  both  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
colleges  of  education  students  in  education  may  elect  courses  in  agriculture. 

The  dignity  to  which  agriculture  has  arisen  in  recent  years  as  a  subject  of 
study  in  public  schools  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  20  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  now  offer  courses  in  agricultural  pedagogy,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 

11  industrial  pedagogy,"  in  which  special  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  teaching 
this  new  high  school  subject. 

Fifteen  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  outlined  four-year  courses  for  teachers 
of  agriculture,  the  work  of  which  in  many  cases  is  largely  prescribed.  Two  of  the 
colleges  have  outlined  two-year  courses  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  and  3  of  them 
one-year  courses.  To  meet  the  demand  coming  from  graduates  of  other  colleges  and 
of  normal  schools,  4  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  made  provisions  for  special 
courses  in  agriculture  to  which  these  graduates  may  be  admitted,  and  which  are 
usually  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  the  work  in  one  year. 
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The  committee  made  the  following  recommendations: 

1*  It  is  the  proper  function  of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  train  teachers 
of  agriculture  for  public  and  private  high  schools,  for  technical  agricultural 
schools,  and  for  the  agricultural  and  other  colleges. 

2.  The  performance  of  this  function  by  the  agricultural  colleges  will  not 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  state  normal  schools,  which  for  the  most  part  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  the  great  majority  of  secondary  schools  giving  courses  in 
agriculture  will  have  only  one  or  two  teachers  of  agriculture,  students  in  the 
course  in  agricultural  education  should  ordinarily  be  well  grounded  in  the  general 
principles  of  the  various  branches  of  agriculture,  and  the  colleges  should  offer 
general  courses  in  agriculture  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  students. 

4.  Teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools  should  have  not  less  than 

20  semester  hours  of  professional  training,  including  instruction  in  educational 
psychology,  history  of  education,  pedagogy,  and  special  methods  applicable  to 
agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools,  supplemented  by  practice  in  teaching. 

If  the  college  of  agriculture  is  connected  with  a  university  having  a  de¬ 
partment  of  education,  the  pedagogical  studies  of  the  candidate  in  the  course  in 
agricultural  education  may  be  pursued  in  that  department,  which  should  have  at 
least  one  professor  devoting  his  time  to  agricultural  education.  In  separate  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  a  department  of  agricultural  education  should  be  maintained. 

5.  Definite  provision  should  be  made  for  practice  teaching  on  the  part  of 
those  preparing  to  teach  agriculture. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers  of  agriculture  will 
continue  below  the  demand  for  some  time,  the  agricultural  colleges  should  make 
special  provision  for  training  teachers  already  in  high  school  service  who  desire 
to  fit  themselves  to  become  teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools.  In  this 
work  special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  acquirement  of  the  subject-matter  of 
agriculture,  including  both  the  science  and  practice.  Agricultural  instruction 

of  collegiate  grade  should  be  offered  in  summer  sessions  of  through  correspondence 
courses  and  proper  provision  should  be  made  for  credit  for  this  work  on  passing  suit¬ 
able  examinations.  (728) 

In  1916  this  committee  made  a  study  of  the  relations  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  to  the  high  schools  in  which  agriculture  was  taught,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  problem  of  entrance  or  college  credit  for  secondary  agricultural 
courses.  A  report  was  made  on  the  basis  of  information  received  from  2,200  high 
schools,  which  was  summarized  as  follows: 

These  2,200  schools  constitute  onlyabout  19  percent  of  all  high  schools,  but 
the  fact  that  97  percent  of  these  schools  have  introduced  agriculture  within  ten 
years  indicates  that  the  number  is  likely  to  increase  rapidly  in  the  future. 

With  the  increase  in  high  school  courses  in  agriculture  and  in  the  number  of 
graduates  from  them,  come  increasing  demands  upon  the  colleges  of  agriculture  for 
entrance  credit  and  college  credit  in  this  subject. 
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At  the  present  time  nearly  92  percent  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  give  entrance 
credits  for  high  school  agriculture.  These  credits  range  from  J  unit  to  4  units. 

Only  one  college  of  agriculture  actually  allows  credits  toward  graduation  for 
high  school  agriculture,  and  that  only  hy  specie!  arrangement.  Forty-one  of  the  col¬ 
leges  make  no  provision  of  any  sort  for  such  advanced  credits.  The  remaining  six 
make  some  concessions  in  the  way  of  excusing  students  from  secondary  courses  in 
agriculture  or  permitting  them  to  take  examinations. 

No  college  has  as  yet  made  class  sections  to  separate  those  who  have  had  high 
school  agriculture  from  those  who  have  not. 

Many  of  the  college  men  recognize  the  fact  that  the  excellent  grade  of  work  in 
agriculture  done  "by  a  few  of  the  high  schools  demonstrates  the  possibility  and 
probability  that  soon  many  of  the  high  schools  will  be  in  a  position  to  teach 
satisfactorily  much  of  what  is  now  included  in  college  freshman  agriculture. 

When  such  a  condition  is  reached  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  high  schools  in  any 
State,  arrangements  should  be  made  so  to  adjust  the  college  and  high  school  rela¬ 
tionships  as  to  give  candidates  for  college  entrance  full  credit  for  all  agricul¬ 
tural  work  satisfactorily  done  in  high  school.  This  may  be  done  by  excusing  from 
freshman  agriculture  students  who  have  covered  this  work  satisfactorily  in  high 
school,  thus  permitting  them  to  take  more  advanced  work. 

The  apparent  reasons  why  such  an  adjustment  has  not  already  been  made  are: 

(1)  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  high  schools  teaching  agriculture,  (2)  the 
lack  of  trained  teachers  of  agriculture,  and  (3)  the  lack  of  supervision  of  such 
a  character  as  would  result  in  a  satisfactory  standardization  of  courses,  methods, 
textbooks  and  equipment. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  rapidly  being  removed,  the  other  two  can  only 
be  removed  through  the  active  and  cordial  cooperation  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 
The  apparent  functions  of  the  colleges  in  this  connection  are: 

1.  To  graduate  annually  from  1,000  to  1,200  young  men  with  satisfactory  training, 
and  an  inclincation  for  teaching  agriculture  in  high  schools. 

2.  To  assist  in  developing  suitable  courses  in  agriculture  for  high  schools. 

3.  To  assist  in  selecting  and  preparing  agricultural  textbooks,  manuals  and 
equipment  for  the  high  schools. 

4.  To  cooperate  definitely  and  actively  with  state  departments  of  education  in 
supervising  high  school  agriculture.  (693) 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

This  bureau  has  promoted  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools 
by  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  and  other  information  regarding  such 
work  in  this  country  and  abroad.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  had  specialists  in 
rural  or  agricultural  education  who  have  given  special  attention  to  this  matter  and 
have  aided  the  movement  through  participation  in  educational  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  preparation  of  publications.  Among  the 
bureau's  publications  relating  to  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools  are  the 
following:  Bulletin  No.  1,  1903,  on  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture, 
by  L.  H.  Bailey;  No.  6,  1912,  Agricultural  Education  in  Secondary  Schools;  No.  2, 
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1913,  Training  courses  for  Rural  Teachers,  by  A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright; 

No.  6,  1913,  Agricultural  Instruction  in  High  Schools,  by  C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B. 

♦ 

Jenks;  No.  14,  1913,  Agricultural  Instruction  in  Secindary  Schools;  No.  27,  1914, 
Agricultural  Teaching;  No.  38,  1917,  Vocational  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools, 
by  Chester  D.  Jarvis;  No.  34,  1917,  Institutions  in  the  United  States  giving 
Instruction  in  Agriculture,  1915-16,  by  A.  C.  Monahan  and  C.  H.  Dye;  No.  85,  1919, 
Development  of  Agricultural  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools  by  H.  P.  Barrows. 

National  Education  Association 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1903  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  as  to  what  should 
be  undertaken  in  the  field  of  industrial  education  in  schools  in  rural  communities. 
This  committee  included  L.  D.  Harvey  of  Wisconsin,  L.  H.  Bailey  of  New  York, 

Alfred  Bayliss  of  Illinois,  W.  T.  Carrigan  of  Missouri  and  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  committee  made  an  extended  report  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  3,  1905.  (See  Experiment  Station  Record  vol.  17, 
p.  196.)  Their  general  conclusions  were 

(1)  that  in  existing  one-room  district  schools  a  limited  amount  of  nature  study, 
elementary  agriculture,  and  hand  work  for  both  boys  and  girls  may  be  undertaken, 
but  that  in  these  schools  little  can  be  expected  from  this  work  except  where 
enthusiastic  and  well  qualified  teachers  are  in  charge;  (2)  “that  in  the  consolidated 
school  having  at  least  four  teachers,  one  of  whom  is  prepared  to  teach  the  .elements 
of  agriculture  and  manual  training,  and  another  domestic  science,  very  much  more  in 
the  field  of  industrial  education  may  be  attempted  than  in  the  one-room  school, 
and  with  far  better  results ;“  (3)  “that  in  the  township  or  other  distinctively  rural 
high  school,  and  in  the  tillage  high  school  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of 
pupils  from  the  country'1  elementary  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  other  lines 
of  industrial  education  should  be  taught  by  teachers  specially  prepared  for  the 
work;  (4)  that  in  view  of  the  success  of  agricultural  or  industrial  high  schools 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  such  schools  should  be  organized  in  large  numbers  in 
agricultural  communities;  (3)  "that  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
have  already  done  much  in  the  formulation  of  a  body  of  knowledge  essential  in  the 
field  of  industrial  education,  but  that  more  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  putting  this 
body  of  knowledge  into  available  form  for  use  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  that  effort  in  this  direction  should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country;"  (6)  “that  the  mastery  of  such  parts  of 
this  rapidly  developing  body  of  knowledge  as  is  within  the  capabilities  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  pupils  furnishes  a  mental  training  unsurpassed  in  extent  and 
quality  by  the  mastery  of  any  other  body  of  knowledge  now  regarded  as  essential  in 
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our  common  school  courses  and  requiring  an  equal  amount  of  time,  and  that  for 
utility  ef  value  it  is  not  equaled  hy  any  other  body  of  knowledge  at  present 
acquired  through  the  expenditure  of  the  same  amount  of  time  and  effort;”  (7)  that 
much  needs  to  he  done  to  educate  the  people  in  rural  communities  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  industrial  education;  (8)  "that  the  courses  of  study 
in  rural  schools  should  he  framed  with  reference  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
children  in  those  communities,  and  not  with  reference  to  preparing  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  these  children  to  enter  higher  schools  whose  courses  of  study  are 
formulated,  not  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  attend  them, 
hut  to  prepare  the  remaining  small  minority  to  enter  some  still  higher  school;" 

(9)  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable,  without  detriment  to  the  present  school 
system,  to  organize  for  rural  people  an  articulated  series  of  schools  from  the 
elementary  school  to,  and  including,  the  agricultural  college;  (10)  that  special 
opportunities  and  inducements  must  he  offered  to  teachers  to  prepare  themselves 
for  giving  instruction  in  industrial  subjects;  (11)  that  the  organization  of  hoys’ 
and  girls'  clubs,  reading  courses,  granges,  and  farmers'  institutes  should  he 
promoted;  and  (12)  that  under  existing  conditions  as  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  this  work  "any  law  making  mandatory  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of 
agriculture,  manual  training,  or  domestic  science  in  the  entire  body  of  rural 
schools  within  a  State  is  unwise,  in  that  the  lack  of  correct  information  and 
consequent  faulty  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  country  school¬ 
teachers  will  tend  to  bring  the  whole  subject  into  disrepute  and  cause  a  reaction 
which  will  postpone  the  proper  development  of  industrial  education. 

A  similar  committee  presented  a  report  in  1907. 

From  this  time  the  association  took  a  more  active  interest  in  agricultural 
education  and  at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  1907,  the  formation  of  a  department  of 
rural  and  agricultural  education  was  authorized.  This  was  organized  in 
February,  1908,  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendence 
with  E.  C.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  as  president  and  D.  B.  Johnson  of 
Rockhill,  S.  C.,  as  vice-president.  At  this  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
nearly  1,600  persons  from  every  State  and  Territory,  except  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
Porto  Rico,  a  resolution  was  adopted  endorsing  "the  great  value  of  the  study  of 
agricultural  subjects  in  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts."  Professor  W.  M. 
Hays,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  gave  the  principal  address  at  the 
first  evening  session,  his  subject  being  "Agricultural  Industries  and  Home 
Economics  in  the  Public  Schools."  At  a  round  table  on  agricultural  education 
the  educational  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  outlined 

broadly  by  A.  C.  True  and  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  was  discussed 
by  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education;  J.  R.  Kirk,  president 
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of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  Mo.;  and  K.  L.  Butterfield,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  D.  J.  Crosby,  of  the  Office  of  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  read  a  paper  on  Cooperation  between  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  State  School  Authorities  to  Promote  Agricultural  Education. 

The  convention  of  the  association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  29  to  July  3, 
1908,  gave  unusual  attention  to  vocational  education.  One  prominent  educator 
said  that  "manual  training,  domestic  science  and  art,  trade,  handicraft  and  agri¬ 
cultural  and  technical  education  have  dominated  the  programs  and  formed  the  chief 
themes  of  conversation."  The  report  of  the  committee  on  industrial  education 
contained  a  section  on  agricultural  education  by  D.  J.  Crosby  and  Superintendent 
0.  J.  Kern  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  in  which  it  was  claimed  "that  adequate  facilities 
for  meeting  the  increasing  demand  for  industrial  education  must  come  through 
schools  of  secondary  type."  The  department  of  rural  and  agricultural  education 
presented  its  first  program  at  the  Cleveland  meeting.  This  included  papers  on  the 
field  of  elementary,  secondary  and  collegiate  institutions  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  by  A.  C.  True,  "What  Constitutes  Successful  Work  in  Agricultural  and  Rural 
Schools"  and  by  B.  M.  Davis  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  "The  Work  of  the 
Normal  School  in  Preparing  Teachers  to  Teach  Agriculture"  by  H.  ?Gr.  Williams,  dean 
of  the  State  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio,  and  "National  Aid  in  Agricultural  Educa¬ 
tion"  by  Commissioner  E.  E.  Brown.  L.  H.  Bailey  gave  an  address  on  "Scientific 
Agriculture  in  the  Secondary  Schools"  in  the  department  of  science  instruction, 
and  H.  H.  Searley  discussed  the  agricultural  features  of  industrial  education  in 
the  department  of  normal  schools. 

At  the  meeting  in  Denver  in  July  1909  much  attention  was  given  to  agricul¬ 
tural  education.  Great  interest  centered  in  the  discussion  regarding  special 
agricultural  schools.  Dean  Davenport  of  Illinois  opposed  their  establishment  on 
the  ground  that  their  courses  must  of  necessity  be  narrow  and  that  the  tendency 
of  such  schools  would  be  to  "peasantize"  the  farmers.  He  strongly  urged  the 
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teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  local  high  schools.  D.  J.  Crosby  presented  the 
view  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  that  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  both 
the  high  schools  and  a  limited  number  of  special  schools.  The  latter  would  be 
especially  for  mature  youth  who  had  decided  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits  and 
would  have  the  advantage  of  greater  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  agricultural 
instruction,  aided  by  equipment  of  laboratories,  animals, machinery,  etc.  superior 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  high  schools. 

By  this  time  the  association  had  come  to  consider  agricultural  education 
as  forming  a  permanent  part  of  our  public  school  system  and  regular  provision  was 
made  for  the  discussion  of  its  various  phases  at  succeeding  meetings. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education,  composed  of 
professors  of  education  and  others  interested  in  the  study  of  education,  holds 
annual  meetings  in  connection  with  the  convention  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tenaence  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Since  1902  it  has  published 
yearbooks.  One  part  of  the  yearbook  for  1912  was  devoted  to  papers  on  "Agricul¬ 
tural  education  in  secondary  schools,"  prepared  underdirection  of  D.  J.  Crosby  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

The  National  Committee  on  Agricultural  Education,  organized  in  1904  by  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  held  meetings 
for  several  years  in  connection  with  the  National  Education  Association,  at  which 
matters  relating  to  secondary  education  were  discussed.  It  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  effort  to  create  a  department  of  rural  and  agricultural  education  in  the 
National  Education  Association.  When  the  department  was  organized  in  1908  this 


committee  went  out  of  existence 
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The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching 
At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Boston,  Mass., 

July  2-8,  1910,  ^conference  of  teachers  of  agriculture  was  held,  at  which  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  national  association  of  such  teachers  was  discussed. 

This  was  followed  by  a  conference  on  secondary  agricultural  education  at  Chicago, 
April  10,  1911,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  departments  of 
agricultural  education  in  land-grant  colleges  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  the  principals  of  three  agricultural  schools  in 
Minnesota  and  the  specialists  in  agricultural  education  of  the  Hew  York  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations.  At  this  meeting  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Agricultural  Teaching  was  organized,  with  K.  L.  Hatch,  of  the  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture,  as  president  and  W.  H.  French,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
as  secretary- treasurer.  This  association  has  since  held  annual  meetings,  usually 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Association,  at  which 
many  of  the  problems  relating  to  agricultural  education,  particularly  in  the 
secondary  and  elementary  schools,  have  been  discussed.  Some  of  the  papers  read 
at  these  meetings  have  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Association,  or  elsewhere. 

Secondary  Instruction  in  Agricultural  Colleges 
The  general  history  of  the  development  of  secondary  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  the  agricultural  colleges  has  already  been  described  (see  particularly 
pages^f/a nd^f0.  This  instruction  has  been  organized  in  two  general  forms,  (1)  as 
a  distinct  school  of  agriculture  within  the  college,  or  (2)  as  short  courses  of 
various lengths  and  for  different  purposes.  The  short  courses  covering  a  year  or 

I 

more  are  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  samegeneral  character  as  the  regular 

/ 

courses  in  the  schools.  But  the  schools  as  well  as  college  departments  also  offer 
special  courses  covering  shorter  periods.  In  1915-1S  th®  Bureau  of  Education  listed 
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24  land-grant  institutions  as  maintaining  schools  or  secondary  courses  of  agricul¬ 
ture  covering  from  1  to  4  years.  Schools  were  maintained  in  11  States,  as  follows; 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Washington.  One-year,  two-year,  industrial  or 
vocational  courses  were  maintained  in  13  States;  Iowa,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 

New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah  and  Virginia.  The  schools  were  "taught  in  large 
part  by  members  of  the  regular  agricultural  college  faculty  and  the  college  recita¬ 
tion  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories  and  equipment  are  all  used.  There  is 
little  difference  in  the  organization  of  these  so-called  ’schools  of  agriculture' 

and  in  the  'one-year',  'two-year,  " industrial’  and  'vocational'  courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  other  colleges."  (606) 

In  three  States  additional  schools  were  maintained  away  from  the  colleges, 

though  under  its  direction.  The  Colorado  College  had  one  at  Fort  Lewis,  the 

% 

Nebraska  College  one  at  Curtis  and  the  Minnesota  College  two,  at  Crookston  and 
Morris.  The  School  at  Davis,  under  the  University  of  California,  served  the  double 
purpose  of  a  secondary  school  and  an  institution  giving  college  education  in  some 
agricultural  suojects  to  members  of  classes  who  did  most  of  their  work  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley. 

The  status  of  the  short  courses  in  1924  had  been  described  in  a  previous 
chapter.  (See  p.767  ) 

As  the  number  of  secondary  courses  in  agriculture  in  special  schools  and 
the  high  schools  increased  and  it  became  evident  that  such  instruction  would  become 
a  permanent  part  of  our  public  school  system,  the  problem  of  college  credit  for 
such  courses  arose.  In  1905  the  council  of  the  University  of  Missouri  initiated 
the  movement  for  giving  credit  for  high  school  agriculture  on  the  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  for  college.  One  unit  was  allowed  for  a  year's  work  in  agriculture 
in  the  high  school. 
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About  the  same  time  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  provide  uniform  examinations  for  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State, 
decided  to  allow  credits  for  nature  study  and  agriculture  provided  the  courses 
in  these  subjects  showed  educational  values  comparable  with  those  of  the  other 
subjects  recognized  in  their  examinations.  To  meet  this  situation  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  prepared  a  topical  syllabus  for  a  high  school  course  in 
agriculture. 

Instruction  in  Agriculture  in  Normal  Schools 

Early  in  the  twentieth  century  normal  schools  in  a  number  of  States  began 

to  teach  agriculture.  This  was  closely  connected  with  the  movement  for  the 

introduction  of  nature-study  and  elementary  agriculture  into  the  rural  schools, 

(p.  895) 

which  will  be  described  in  a  later  chapter.  In  Wisconsin  the  county  training 
schools  for  teachers  in  Dunn  and  Marathon  Counties  were  combined  with  the  schools 
established  in  1902  in  which  agriculture  was  taught.  And  soon  thereafter  county 
teacher-training  schools  in  Michigan  began  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  About 
the  same  time  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Women,  at  Rockhill, 

South  Carolina,  began  instruction  in  agriculture  in  connection  with  school  garden 

< 

work. 

In  Missouri  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville  in  1900-01  began  to  give 
a  one-year  course  in  agriculture  under  the  active  leadership  of  the  principal 
of  the  school,  John  R.  Kirk,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  promoting  agricultural 
education-.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  systematic  course  in  agriculture 
at  a  normal  school  in  the  United  States.  This  resulted  in  1905  in  the  publication 
of  a  manual  and  textbook  of  elementary  agriculture,  entitled  "Agriculture  through 
the  Laboratory  and  School  Garden,"  by  Miss  C.  R.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Dougherty, 
instructors  in  that  school.  This  book  shows  that  the  course  in  agriculture  there 
treated  of  soils,  leguminous  plants,  propagation  and  improvement  of  plants,  pruning. 
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enemies  of  plants,  rotation  of  crops,  principles  of  feeding,  milk  and  its  care 
and  ornamentation  of  school  and  home  grounds.  Suggestions  for  laboratory  exercises 
and  field  work  and  numerous  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  were  a 
prominent  feature  of  this  book. 

About  the  same  time  the  normal  school  at  Cape  Girardeau  began  a  one-year 
course,  which  included  one  term  each  of  soils  and  soil  management,  plant  culture 
and  horticultural  practice,  and  home  dairying  and  landscape  gardening.  R.  W.  Clothier 
was  teacher  of  chemistry  and  agriculture.  A  little  later  the  normal  school  at 
Warrensburg  undertook  similar  work.  The  courses  in  agriculture  in  these  Missouri 
schools  were  afterwards  further  developed  and  covered  a  longer  period. 

In  Georgia  the  State  normal  schools  at  Athens  and  Milledgeville  early 
began  to  develop  courses  in  agriculture. 

In  1906-7  at  Athens  this  subject  was  taught  throughout  the  diploma  course 
of  three  years  and  was  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  short  review  course.  In  the 
senior  year  students  recited  one  double  period  a  week  on  elementary  agriculture, 
which  included  a  review  of  previous  work  and  a  study  of  methods.  The  school  had 
a  20-acre  farm  which  furnished  food  for  the  students  and  was  also  utilized  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  classes  in  agriculture.  Students  did  practical  work  with  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  plants  and  fertilizers,  budding,  grafting,  spraying,  growing 
of  plants  in  pots,  etc.  They  studied  rural-life  problems,  made  detailed  studies 
of  a  few  staple  crops  grown  in  the  South,  and  had  some  instruction  regarding  live 
fctock  and  truck  farming.  At  Milledgeville  agriculture  was  a  required  subject  in 
the  freshman  year  and  was  followed  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  by  special 
courses  on  plants,  animals,  climate,  weather,  soils,  etc. 

In  the  Alabama  State  Normal  School  at  Jacksonville  agriculture  was  taught 
in  1906-7  in  the  first  and  second  years  and  horticulture  in  the  fourth  year,  with 
practical  exercises  in  pruning,  grafting,  etc.  The  Colorado  State  Normal  School 
at  Greeley  about  this  time  required  agriculture  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
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eleventh  grade  of  the  high-school  course  and  the  ninth  grade  of  the  normal  school 
course  and  offered  it  as  an  elective  in  the  twelfth  grade  of  the  high  school 
course.  It  was  taught  by  an  associate  professor  of  nature  study,  school  gardening 
and  elementary  agriculture. 

In  1907  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  reported  that  64  out  of  132 
State  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  were  teaching  agriculture. 

Of  these,  4  are  in  Alabama,  3  in  California,  1  in  Colorado,  2  in  Connecticut, 

2  in  Georgia,  3  in  Illinois,  1  in  Iowa,  1  in  Kansas,  1  in  Louisiana,  3  in  Maine, 

3  in  Michigan,  5  in  Missouri,  1  in  Montana,  3  in  Nebraska,  1  in  North  Carolina, 

2  in  North  Dakota,  1  in  Ohio,  3  in  Oklahoma,  1  in  Oregon,  1  in  South  Carolina, 

1  in  South  Dakota,  1  in  Texas,  2  in  Utah,  2  in  Virginia,  3  in  Washington,  6  in 
West  Virginia,  and  7  in  Wisconsin. 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  in  13  of  these  institutions  is  confined  to 
the  text-book,  in  35  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  laboratory  exercises, 
school  garden  work,  or  other  practicuras,  while  in  the  remaining  16  schools  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  likely  that  fully  half  of 
these  provide  practice  work. 

In  11  of  the  normal  schools  agriculture  is  taught  by  teachers  of  agriculture, 
in  11  by  teachers  of  science,  and  in  the  remaining  7  by  other  teachers  - 
principals,  teachers  of  pedagogy,  economics,  etc.  Fully  70  per  cent  of  all 
the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  normal  schools  were  trained  for  other  lines  of 
work,  and  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent  nearly  one-half  are  burdened  with  other 
science  work.  (564) 

Oklahoma  in  the  general  law  of  May  20,  1903,  for  a  system  of  agricultural 
education,  provided  $2,500  annually  for  a  department  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
education  in  each  of  the  State  normal  schools.  The  same  year  Texas  appropriated 
$2,000  a  year  for  two  years  to  each  of  its  three  State  normal  schools  for  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  manual  training  and  domestic  science  and  also  made  provision 
for  teachers'  courses  in  elementary  agriculture  in  the  summer  sessions  at  these 
schools. 

In  1910  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  at  North  Adams,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  agricultural  college,  undertook  special  work  with  reference  to 
rural  schools,  which  was  extended  to  cover  three  years  of  instruction  on  problems 
relating  to  farm  crops,  horticulture,  poultry  and  dairying. 
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In  New  York,  after  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  State  aid  to  schools  organiz¬ 
ing  departments  of  agriculture,  home  economics  and  manual  training,  the  State  Normal 
and  Training  School  at  Cortland  in  1911  offered  two-years  and  one-year  courses  for 
men  with  instruction  in  agriculture  and  allied  sciences,  psychology  and  education. 

The  normal  schools,  as  well  asthe  agricultural  colleges,  in  a  number  of 
States  offered  short  summer  or  winter  courses  in  agricultural  subjects,  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  service.  A  unique  summer  school  of  this  kind, 
apart  from  the  normal  schools,  was  held  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  August  6-31,  1S08 
under  direction  of  Mr.  H.  0.  Sampson  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  in¬ 
struction  was  carried  on  by  lectures,  laboratory  demonstrations  and  field  tripe. 
Special  effort  was  made  to  show  how  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  could  be 
effectively  given  without  expensive  apparatus  and  with  the  use  of  a  school  garden 
and  of  livestock  on  neighboring  farms. 

Some  normal  schools  also  undertook  to  interest  farmers  in  their  agricultural 
work  by  holding  meetings  at  the  school.  For  example,  in  1909  normal  schools  in 
Illinois  held  institutes  or  farmers'  weeks,  in  which  there  were  lectures  by  Dean 
Davenport  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  others,  exercises  in  judging  corn, 
horses  or  dairy  cows, testing  milk,  etc.  In  Michigan  the  Central  State  Normal 
School  at  Mount  Pleasant  held  a  five  days  institute  in  which  members  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  school  and  the  agricultural  college  participated,  as  well  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  State  grange.  In  Missouri  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cape 
Girardeau  conducted  a  boys'  short  course  for  six  weeks  and  a  farmers'  course  of 
about  10  aays. 

The  number  of  normal  schools  in  which  agriculture  was  taught  increased  rapid¬ 
ly.  In  1910  some  instruction  in  agriculture  was  given  in  156  State  and  county 
normal  schools.  This  movement  was  thereafter  affected  by  the  increasing  attention  to 
teacher-training  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  introduction  of  agriculture  in 
numerous  high  schools  and  the  difficulties  attending  efforts  to  introduce  this  sub- 
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ject  in  the  rural  elementary  schools.  It  "became  more  difficult  for  normal  schools 
to  offer  acceptable  courses  in  agriculture,  as  distinguished  from  nature-study, 
unless  they  had  teachers  well  trained  in  agriculture.  Some  normal  schools  therefore 
dropped  agriculture,  while  in  others  the  courses  in  that  subject  were  made  more  sys¬ 
tematic  and  stronger. 

For  the  year  1915-16  the  Bureau  of  Education  reported  that  124  public 
normal  schools  were  teaching  agriculture,  not  including  27  county  training  schools 
in  Wisconsin.  These  schools  were  located  in  37  States  and  offered  instruction  in 
agriculture  ranging  from  20  to  1,512  recita.tion  hours.  In  49  schools  from  20  to 
190  hours  of  agriculture  were  required  of  all  students. 

Teacher  training  in  local  academies  with  State  aid  began  in  New  York  in 
1834  when  $500  was  given  to  8  schools.  This  was  increased  to  $700  and  the  number 
of  classes  reached  a  maximum  of  267  in  1895.  In  1914  there  were  113  classes  with 
1,777  students  but  in  1923  only  54  classes  and  the  directors  of  the  rural-school 
survey  recommended  discontinuance  but  the  legislature  increased  State  aid  to  $1,200. 
After  1900  such  teaching  spread  rapidly  in  high  schools  and  in  1924  existed  in  23 
States.  In  1922-23  there  were  1,712  classes  with  30,947  students  (including  about 
2,000  boys.)  Ten  States  had  a  two-years  course,  8  a  course  in  senior  year,  and  5  a 
graduate  course.  Rural  sociology  was  required  in  12  States,  and  rural  economics 
in  1;  industrial  arts,  including  agriculture,  in  13  States;  and  nature  study  in 
13  States. 

State  Agricultural  Schools 

Under  an  Act  of  March  8,  1901,  the  California  Polytechnic  School  at 
San  Luis  Obispo,  was  opened  in  1903,  with  agriculture,  domestic  science  and 
mechanic  arts  as  its  main  lines  of  instruction.  Two  substantial  buildings 
were  erected  on  a  farm  of  280  acres  and  Leroy  Anderson  who  had  been  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  was 


made  its  director. 
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A  joint  meeting  of  the  California  State  Teachers’  Association  and  the 
State  Farmers'  Institute  ms  held  at  Berkeley,  December  25-29,  1905,  and  was 
attended  by  over  7,000  persons.  (Experiment  Station  Record  vol.  17,  p.  521.) 

The  claims  of  agricultural  education  to  a  place  in  the  public  school  system 
in  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  college,  were  elaborately 
and  earnestly  presented  and  discussed  by  a  considerable  number  of  speakers. 

More  significant  even  was  the  general  atmosphere  of  sympathy  with  the  idea  that 
the  industrial  element  must  in  one  form  or  another  become  a  permanent  and 
pervasive  constituent  of  our  public  school  system. 

Governor  Pardee  in  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  address  showed  that  there 
was  so  little  in  the  school  curricula  to  aid  children  in  their  life  work  that 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  especially  the  boys,  were  leaving  school  at  so  early 
an  age  that  the  schools  were  making  little  impression  on  their  minds  or  characters. 
The  problems  of  agricultural  education  were  discussed  by  a  number  of  speakers, 
including  representatives  of  the  University  of  California  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  need  of  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  by  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
high  schools  and  in  a  small  number  of  special  secondary  schools  was  clearly  pointed 
out.  The  press  of  the  State  gave  much  space  to  this  meeting  and  particularly 
to  its  agricultural  features.  It  was  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  agriculture  in  high  schools  and  in  securing  the  establishment 
of  the  agricultural  school  at  Davis  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California. 
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In  1907  the  legislature  appropriated  $132,000  for  the  equipment  of  a 

*r> 

farm  there  and  the  erection  of  buildings.  A  dairy  "building,  live  stock:  pavilion, 
barn,  workshops  and  two  cottages  were  soon  erected  and  a  short  course  was  begun 
in  January  1908.  Dr.  Leroy  Anderson  was  transferred  from  the  Polytechnic  School 
at  San  Luis  Obispo  to  be  professor  of  practical  agriculture  in  the  University  of 
California  and  director  of  the  farm  school  at  Davis.  The  school  was  developed 
partly  as  a  secondary  vocational  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  mature  farm  boys  who 
were  not  prepared  to  enter  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  partly  to  provide  practical 
instruction  for  the  members  of  the  college  classes  in  agriculture  who  could  not 
get  such  instruction  at  Berkeley  because  the  college  of  agriculture  then  had  no  farm. 

In  Minnesota  an  act  was  passed  in  1905  creating  a  school  of  agriculture 
at  Crookston  and  putting  it  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
State  university.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  school  building  to  be  located  on  the  farm  of  476  acres  belonging 
to  the  branch  experiment  station  which  has  been  maintained  there  since  1895. 

The  State  also  gave  this  school  an  initial  appropriat ion  of  $4,000  annually 
for  maintenance.  In  1908  a  dormitory  costing  about  $43,000  and  a  building  contain¬ 
ing  a  creamery,  and  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop,  costing  about  $15,000  were 
erected.  In  1911  a  science  hall  costing  $40,000  and  later  other  substantial  build¬ 
ings  were  added.  This  school  prospered  and  in  recent  years  has  had  500  setudents. 


In  1910  a  similar  school  was  located  at  Morris,  which  in  1924  had  10 
brick  and  stone  educational  buildings  and  10  farm  buildings.  These  two  .schools  are 
coeducational,  are  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  school  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  and  are  in  effect  branches  of  that  institution.  Their  school  year 
covers  six  months  from  October  to  April. 

Georgia  in  1906  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Joseph  M.  Terrell  under¬ 
took  the  establishment  of  industrial  and  agricultural  schools  in  each  of  the 

(164) 

eleven  Congressional  districts  of  that  State. A  The  legislature  passed  an  act 
under  which  the  governor  was  authorized  to  establish  such  schools  and  cause  them 
to  be  maintained.  They  were  to  be  branches  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  but  each  school  was  to  have  a  local  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  county 
in  its  district.  These  boards  were  to  cooperate  with  the  governor  and  the  faculty 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  deciding  upon  courses  of  study  and  lines  of 
farm  work  to  be  carried  on.  Each  school  was  to  receive  for  maintenance  an  equal 
share  approximately  of  the  inspection  fees  from  fertilizers,  oils,  etc.  collected 
by  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  amounting  as 
then  estimated  to  about  $6,000  a  year.  The  different  localities  in  which  the 
schools  were  located  must  furnish  not  less  than  200  acres  of  land  and  the  necessary 
equipment  of  buildings,  live  stock,  machinery,  farm  implements,  etc. 

The  course  of  study  in  said  schools  shall  be  confined  to  the  elementary  branches 
of  an  English  education,  and  practical  treatises  or  lectures  on  agriculture  in  all 
its  branches,  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  such  other  studies  as  will  enable  students 
completing  the  course  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  the  State  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  on  certificate  of  the  principle.  (164) 

The  faculty  was  to  consist  of  a  principal,  “who  shall  be  an  intelligent 

farmer,'*  a  superintendent  and  instructor  in  farm  work,  an  intelligent  mechanic, 

a  "practical  instructor  in  care  of  stock  and  dairying,"  an  instructor  in  English 

and  such  other  instructors  and  assistants  as  funds  would  permit.  "It  shall  be 

the  duty  of  said  instructors  in  said  schools  to  cooperate  in  conducting  farmers' 
institutes  and  farm  and  stock  demonstrations." 
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After  the  first  temporary  buildings  were  erected, 

all  work  on,  in  and  about  feaid  schools,  or  on  or  in  the  barns  and  shops  connected 
with  said  schools,  whether  it  be  farming,  building,  care  of  stock  or  work  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  shall  be  performed  exclusively  by  the  students  of  said  schools.  (164) 

One  half  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  farm  or  shop 
must  be  used  to  pay  the  students,  not  to  exceed  $100  for  each  student  in  a  school 
year.  Tuition  was  to  be  free. 

The  trustees  of  the  university  decided  that  the  schools  should  be  coedu¬ 
cational,  the  minimum  age  for  entrance  to  be  14  years  for  boys  and  13  for  girls, 
and  that  the  course  should  cover  four  years  of  forty  weeks  each.  Manual  or 
laboratory  work  was  to  occupy  three  hours  daily.  The  girls  were  to  have  in¬ 
struction  and  work  in  home  economics.  About  one- fourth  of  the  students  were  to 
be  required  to  stay  on  the  school  farm  during  the  summer  vacation  and  work  for 
pay. 

So  popular  was  the  movement  to  establish  these  schools  that  gifts  from 
private  sources  in  the  several  districts  aggregated  in  value  over  $300,000. 

They  included  from  240  to  350  acres  of  land  for  each  school,  valued  at  from 
$5,000  to  $22,000,  cash  donations  of  from  $25,000  to  $60,000,  10  years  of  free 
telephone  and  water  service  in  more  than  half  the  districts  and  installation  of 
sewerage  systems  in  several  districts. 

At  the  request  of  the  governor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  detailed 
W.  G.  Smith  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  the  school  farms 
and  D.  J,  Crosby  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  to  assist  in  formulating 
the  course  of  study.  The  latter  and  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  professor  of  secondary 
education  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  prepared  a  tentative  course,  which  was 
examined  by  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees,  submitted  to  professors  of 
agriculture  in  a  number  of  States  and  with  some  changes,  especially  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  optional  foreign  languages,  was  adopted  June  15,  1907.  This  course  in¬ 
cluded  class  and  practice  work  in  agriculture  and  English  during  four  years,  to- 
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gether  with  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  penmanship,  spelling  and  geography 
in  first  year;  algebra,  ancient  history,  horticulture  and  botany,  penmanship  and 
spelling,  or  an  optional  study  in  second  year;  algebra,  rural  law  and  farm  accounts, 
elementary  and  agricultural  physics,  English  history,  commercial  geography  or  a 
science  in  third  year;  geometry,  civics,  farm  economics,  elementary  and  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry,  modern  history  or  a  science  in  fourth  year;  79-J-  hours  were  given 
to  classroom  and  practice  work  in  agriculture  and  50g  hours  (or  76  periods  of  40 
minutes)  to  the  other  subjects.  General  plans  for  buildings  and  grounds  were 
furnished  by  an  architect  at  Atlanta  and  it  was  intended  to  construct  first  a  main 
building  and  dormitories  for  boys  and  girls,  which  were  to  be  brick  structures  with 
two  stories  and  a  basement. 

The  schools  were  located  at  Statesboro,  Tifton,  Americas,  Carrolton,  Monroe, 
Barnesville,  Powder  Springs,  Madison,  Clarksville,  Granite  Hill  and  Douglas. 

Work  on  these  schools  progressed  rapidly.  All  of  them  were  in  operation 
in  1908  and  during  that  school  year  enrolled  1,001  students.  Prom  one  to  four 
of  the  buildings  originally  planned  had  been  erected  at  each  school.  The  academic 
buildings  had  six  class  rooms,  chemical,  agricultural  and  biological  laboratories, 
and  an  auditorium  with  600  seats.  Barns,  stables,  dairies,  laundries,  etc.  were 
erected  by  student  labor  at  several  of  the  schools.  The  buildings  gradually 
increased  in  number  and  were  better  equipped;  the  school  grounds  were  made  at¬ 
tractive  and  were  fitted  up  for  various  forms  of  athletics;  the  farms  were  im¬ 
proved  and  better  utilized  for  instruction  and  for  the  production  of  food  supplies 
for  the  boarding  students. 

In  1911  the  funds  derived  from  the  fertilizer  tax  were  withdrawn  from 
these  schools  and  they  were  given  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  treasury. 

In  1915-16  this  amounted  to  $10,000  for  each  school.  That  year  they  each  had 
4  or  5  men  teachers  and  from  2  to  6  women  teachers.  The  students  numbered  from  45 

to  145  boys  and  from  12  to  75  girls.  For  a  number  of  years  these  schools  encountered 
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many  difficulties  owing  to  the  experimental  stage  of  vocational  education  and  the 
opposition  or  indifference  of  school  authorities  and  people  generally  to  such 
education.  But  their  courses  of  study  were  gradually  improved  and  standardized 
and  they  became  high  schools  whose  graduates  were  accredited  for  college  entrance, 
particularly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  in  1917  these  schools 
secured  an  allotment  of  funds  provided  under  that  act. 

Hew  York  established  its  first  State  School  of  Agriculture  in  1906  and 
located  it  at  St*  Lawrence  University  at  Canton.  This  university  was  established 
in  1856  as  a  denominational  institution  and  had  developed  a  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  and  schools  of  theology  and  law. 

The  school  of  agriculture  was  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  people 
who  had  not  taken  the  regular  high  school  courses  and  thus  prepared  themselves 
tc  enter  a  college  of  agriculture.  It  was  expected  that  this  new  school  would 
be  quite  strictly  vocational.  Agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  home  economics 
would  be  taught,  together  with  the  elements  of  underlying  sciences  and  a  few 
academic  subjects.  An  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  buildings  and  equipment  and 
$12,000  for  maintenance  was  made  at  first.  A  main  school  building  and  a  dairy 
building  were  erected  and  the  school  was  opened  in  1907.  A  farm  of  63  acres 
was  immediately  used  and  this  was  changed  for  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  1910.  The 
early  faculty  consisted  of  a  dean  and  teacher  of  animal  husbandry  and  dairying, 
and  teachers  of  farm  engineering  and  manual  training,  domestic  science,  chemistry 
and  physics,  and  academic  subjects,  with  assistants  in  cheese  and  butter  making, 
poultry,  veterinary  science,  and  some  other  subjects.  There  was  also  a  farm  superin 
tendent.  The  agricultural  course  of  two  years  included  agronomy,  animal  husbandry, 
dairying,  poultry,  veterinary  science,  farm  engineering,  surveying,  agricultural 

chemistry,  physics,  manual  training  (mechanical  drawing,  woodworking  and  forge 
work),  agricultural  arithmetic,  farm  accounts,  English,  civics,  political 
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commercial  and  parliamentary  law.  Students  must  be  at  least  IS  years  old  and  there 
were  no  entrance  requirements.  A  class  of  six  members  was  graduated  in  1909. 
Attendance  at  this  school  grew  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  distinction 
between  those  students  who  had  had  only  common  school  education  and  those  who  had 
taken  at  least  a  part  of  a  high  school  course.  For  the  former  a  regular  course  of 
3  years  was  offered,  while  the  latter  might  so  arrange  their  studies  as  to  graduate 
in  two  years.  During  the  second  and  third  years  agricultural  students  might  specie. li 
to  a  certain  extent  in  animal  husbandry,  poultry,  dairying  or  horticulture. 

In  1908  two  other  New  York  State  schools  ofagriculture  were  established  . 

One  of  these  was  located  at  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  and  the  other  by  itself  at 
Morrisville. 

Alfred  University  had  grown  out  of  a  small  school  organized  in  1836,  which 
in  1843  received  a  charter  as  Alfred  Academy  and  Teachers’  Seminary.  In  185? 
it  was  made  a  university  and  added  an  undergraduate  college  to  the  academy.  The 
New  York  State  School  of  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics  was  established  on  land  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  universityand  is  managed  by  its  trustees. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  was  given  a  board  of  managers  appointed  by  the 
university  trustees.  Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

L.  H.  Bailey,  director  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  F.  N.  Godfrey, 

Master  of  the  State  Grange  were  members  of  the  first  board  of  managers.  The 
I  initial  appropriation  provided  $75,000  for  buildings,  farm  and  equipment  and 
$5,000  for  maintenance,  to  which  were  added  in  1905  $40,000  for  a  dairy  building, 
greenhouse  and  other  equipment  and  $10,000  annually  for  maintenance.  The  main 
building  was  a  four-story  structure  of  brick  and  stohe,  containing  10  la/boratories, 
classroom,  assembly  room  and  library.  There  was  a  farm  of  230  acres,  with  a  dormi¬ 
tory  for  20  boys,  a  large  barn  and  50  cattle. 
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The  faculty  included  the  president  of  the  university,  who  was  also  teacher 
of  rural  sociology  and  ethics,  Dr.  0.  S.  Morgan,  director  and  teacher  of  horticul¬ 
ture  and  agronomy,  and  teachers  of  animal  husbandry,  domestic  science  and  arts, 
drafting  and  shopwork,  chemistry  and  physics,  botany  and  zoology,  and  farm  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  a  farm  superintendent.  The  regular  course  occupied  three  years  but 
there  were  also  special  courses  and  a  farmers'  week.  Students  in  the  university 
were  permitted  to  take  some  studies  in  this  school. 

A  novel  feature  of  its  3-years  course  was  its  arrangement  under  three  heads, 
viz.,  for  boys,  for  boys  and  girls  and  for  girls.  The  work  under  the  first  and 
third  headings  was  almost  evenly  balanced  in  time  units  and  among  the  technical 
studies  common  to  boys  and  girls  were  general  agriculture,  general  and  agricultural 
botany,  farm  law  and  accounts,  rural  sociology,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  plant 
diseases,  general  and  landscape  gardening,  and  insect  pests.  Besides  English, 
arithmetic,  history  and  hygiene,  instruction  was  given  in  physical  culture,  music, 
parliamentary  practice  and  social  life. 

The  school  opened  October  18,  1909,  and  had  2  terms  of  12  weeks  each.  36  boys 
and  10  girls  attended  the  first  year.  In  1912-13  there  were  173  boys  and  girls  in 
the  school,  and  in  addition  46  students  came  from  the  college  and  academy. 

The  school  at  Morrisville  opened  October  26,  1910,  and  under  the  law  was 
for  "the  elementary  and  practical  instruction  of  pupils  attending  such  school  of 
agriculture  and  all  allied  branches,  including  domestic  science,  conducting  in¬ 
vestigations  in  Central  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  methods 

of  fertilizing  field,  gardens  and  plantations;  and  the  best  modes  of  tillage  and 

(418) 

farm  management  and  the  care  and  management  of  livestock." ^ It  was  thought  at  1  iis  t 
that  all  the  State  agricultural  schools  in  New  York  woulddo  considerable  experi¬ 
mental  work  but  this  has  actually  been  a  very  minor  part  of  their  wo tk  and  has 

mainly  included  comparatively  simple  tests  and  demonstrations.  The  supervisors 

♦ 

of  Madison  County  were  authorized  to  transfer  county  seat  buildings  at  Morrisville 
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for  use  of  the  school,  which  was  given  $20,000  for  repairs  and  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  of  about  200  acres.  In  1910  the  State  gave  $59,275  for  buildings,  equipment, 
teachers  and  maintenance.  The  school  thus  acquired  3  substantial  buildings, 
one  of  which  was  used  for  shops  and  drafting.  It  was  managed  by  a  board  of  six 
trustees  appointed  by  the  governor,  together  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Director  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  as  members  ex-officio.  The 
first  course  covered  two  years  and  in  1911-12  was  attended  by  26  boys  and  6  girls. 

A  State  act  of  1910  authorized  the  three  agricultural  schools  then 
established  to  give  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  mechanic 
arts  and  home  making.  If  they  gave  such  courses  they  were  to  receive  the  same 
State  aid  as  was  given  to  high  schools  under  this  law. 

Additional  State  schools  of  agriculture  were  afterwards  established  at 
Cobleskill  (1916),  Delhi  (1914),  and  Farmingdale  (1916).  The  latter  is  on  Long 
Island  about  30  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  has  been  given  larger  funds  and 
has  a  more  elaborate  plant.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  draw  students  from 
the  city  and  a  considerable  number  of  these  have  been  children  of  foreign-born 
parents  who  in  their  native  countries  lived  on  the  land. 

The  first  constitution  of  Oklahoma  required  the  teaching  of  the  “elements 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  feeding,  and  domestic  science  in  the  common 
schools."  An  act  of  May  20,  1908,  passed  by  the  fifst  State  legislature  provided 
for  an  articulated  system  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  mentioned  and  in  forestry, 
roadmaking  and  economics,  extending  from  the  agricultural  college  to  the  common 
schools.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  required  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  teaching  of  agricultural  and  industrial  subjects  in  the  lower  schools; 
departments  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education  were  to  be  established  in  the 
State  normal  schools,  and  agricultural  schools  of  secondary  grade  were  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  one  in  each  judicial  district,  whose  courses  were  to  include  not  only  agricul 
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tural  and  industrial  subjects  "but  also  Hthe  common- school  "branches,  languages, 
manual  training,  manufactures,  the  sciences  and  other  necessary  studies."  At 
least  two  of  these  schools  were  to  he  established  in  1908-9,  ana  two  each  year 
thereafter.  Each  school  must  provide  not  less  than  80  acres  of  land  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes,  without  expense  to  the  State.  The  State  superintendent  of 
education,  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  president  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  were  constituted  a  commission  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  education  to  prepare  detailed  courses  of  study  for  these  schools 
and  to  articulate  these  courses  so  that  their  graduates  could  enter  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College  without  further  examination. 

There  was  also  to  be  established  at  the  agricultural  college  a  chair  of 
agriculture  for  schools,  whose  occupant  was  to  visit  the  schools  in  which  agricul¬ 
ture  was  taught  and  give  advice  in  this  way  and  through  correspondence  and  publi  ca¬ 
tions  on  all  mattefs  relating  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  allied  subjects. 
Under  this  law  schools  were  located  at  Warner,  Tishomingo,  Broken  Arrow,  Lawton, 
and  Helena.  The  first  year  each  had  a  State  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  buildings 
and  $12,000  for  maintenance.  A  sixth  school,  known  as  the  Panhandle  Agricultural 
Institute,  was  established  at  Goodwell,  to  serve  part  of  a  district  and  had  $12,000 
for  buildings  and  $5,000  for  maintenance.  One  fourth  of  the  maintenance  for  each 
school  must  be  spent  for  experiments. 

In  Arkansas  the  movement  for  agricultural  schools  began  in  1906  when  the 
Washington  County  Farmers’  Union  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  the  establishment 
of  special  agricultural  schools.  A  bill  for  one  school  was  passed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  1907  but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor.  On  April  1,  1909,  a  law  was  ap¬ 
proved  for  four  State  agricultural  schools  in  districts  of  from  17  to  20  counties. 
The  management  of  each  school  was  assigned  to  a  district  board  of  5  "intelligent 
farmers",  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  10  years  after  the  initial  ap¬ 
pointments  which  were  from  2  to  10  years,  so  that  there  would  be  one  vacancy  to  be 
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filled  every  two  years.  The  minimum  age  of  admission  of  students  was  fixed  at  15 

years. 

The  course  of  study  shall  he  provided  hy  the  trustees  of  each  school  and  shall 
consist  of  at  least  practical  experiment,  treatises  or  lectures  on  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  and  not  later  than  one  year  succeeding 
the  opening  of  each  school  there  shall  be  established  in  connection  therewith  a 
textile  school  in  which  shall  be  taught  the  art  of  cotton  manufacturing,  and  other 
textile  manufacturing,  should  the  board  of  trustees  deem  it  expedient. 

The  faculty  of  each  school  shall  consist  of  a  principal,  who  shall  be  a 
graduate  of  some  reputable  school  of  agriculture;  one  instructor  in  stock  raising 
and  dairying;  a  competent  textile  instructor  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  trustees  may  combine  the  duties  of  any  of  the  above  when  practicable. 

That  after  the  first  buildings  are  erected  and  are  ready  for  temporary  use 
all  work  in,  on  and  about  said  school,  or  on  the  farm,  or  on  or  in  the  barns  con¬ 
nected  with  such  schools,  whether  it  be  farming,  building,  care  of  stock,  or  what¬ 
ever  kind  of  work,  shall  be  performed  by  students  of  said  school  under  such  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  proper  divisions  and  alterations  in  such  work  as  may  be  provided 

by  the  trustees. 

*  *  # 

The  several  agricultural  schools  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  cooperate  by 
reporting  to  each  the  results  of  their  several  experiments  and  shall  mutually 
agree  upon  the  publication  of  such  bulletins  for  free  distributions  as  they  may 
deem  to  the  best  interests  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  (125) 

This  act  carried  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  each  school.  The  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  schools  were  located  contributed  generously  for  lands,  buildings 
and  maintenance.  Agriculture  and  horticulture,  home  economics,  natural  sciences 
and  academic  subjects,  such  as  are  usually  taught  in  high  schools,  were  included 
in  their  courses.  The  regular  courses  covered  four  years  of  secondary  work  but 
provision  was  also  made  for  preparatory  and  short  courses. 

The  schools  were  opened  for  students  during  1910  and  1911.  Each  school 
had  in  1912  from  200  to  500  acres  of  land  and  from  3  to  6  substantial  brick  build¬ 
ings,  including  a  main  building  (with  classrooms  and  laboratories),  dormitories 
for  boys  and  girls,  a  dining-hall,  etc.  The  faculties  consisted  of  a  principal 
and  from  5  to  10  teachers.  The  teachers  of  different  branches  of  agriculture  were 
from  the  land- grant  colleges  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  South 


Carolina,  and  Texas. 
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Various  field  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables  were  grown  on  the  farms,  where 


the  students  did  much  of  the  labor  and  were  paid  from  10  to  15  cents  per  hour. 

In  some  cases  they  also  assisted  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  order  and 
content  of  the  agricultural  instruction  varied  in  details  in  the  several  schools, 
but  in  general  covered  in  an  elementary  way  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairying, 
farm  buildings  and  machinery,  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  farm  accounts  and  farm 
management.  Agricultural  chemistry,  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  insect  pests 

were  also  considered.  General  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology  and  physiology, 

» 

together  with  English,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying  and  civics  were 
also  taught.  The  girls  had  home  economics  instead  of  agriculture. 

These  schools  developed  strongly  as  vocational  institutions.  Their  agri¬ 
cultural  equipment  of  livestock,  farm  machinery,  etc.  increased  and  their  agri- 
cultural  courses  were  strengthened.  In  1915-16  the  number  of  boys  in  the  secondary 
agricultural  classes  in  the  several  schools  was  as  follows:  Jonesboro,  67;  Russell- 
ville,  98;  Magnolia,  42;  and  Monticello,  78. 

The  Nebraska  legislature  in  1910  appropriated  $100,000  for  an  agricultural 
school  to  be  located  at  Curtis  on  a  20-acre  campus  within  the  city  limits.  It 
also  had  for  demonstration  and  other  purposes  a  413-acre  farm.  It  was  developed 
i  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  was  considered  a  branch  of  its 
college  of  agriculture. 

In  1910  the  Vermont  legislature  passed  a  bill  discontinuing  the  State 
|  Normal  School  at  Randolph  and  transferring  its  buildings  and  other  property  to  a 
new  State  school  of  agriculture,  which  was  also  gi  ven  $20,000  for  buildings,  re¬ 
pairs  and  equipment  and  $10,000  annually  for  maintenance.  The  course  covered  two 
years.  In  1915-16  this  school  had  six  teachers  and  78  boys  as  students. 
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Colorado  in  1911  provided  a  school  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  at 
the  Fort  Lewis  School  formerly  a  United  States  Indian  School.  This  school  was  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  thus  was  brought  into  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins  which  was  also  managed 
by  this  board.  It  was  to  receive  a  State  fund  of  $75,000  during  the  biennium, 
not  less  than  half  of  which  must  be  expended  for  equipment.  In  1915-16  this 
school  had  a  plant  valued  at  $200,000,  received  $30,000  from  the* State,  spent  for 
maintenance  $17,644,  had  3  men  and  2  women  as  teachers  and  27  boys  and  10  girls 
as  students. 

County  Agricultural  Schools 

Wisconsin  in  1901  took  new  and  important  action  by  establishing  county 
agricultural  high  schools.  The  early  history  of  this  movement  has  been  described 
by  Dean  W.  A.  Henry  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  1902,  and  by 
Dr.  K.  C.  Davis  in  the  report  for  1904.  (564) 

The  great  popularity  of  the  short  courses  in  agriculture  at  the  State 
University  had  impressed  educators  and  others  in  the  State  with  the  need  for  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  for  training  young  farmers  nearer  home.  A  similar  need  with 
reference  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  also  existed  because 
the  State  normal  schools  were  not  able  to  train  many  teachers  for  the  schools  near 
the  farms.  In  1399  the  legislature  passed  a  law  permitting  two  counties  to  estab¬ 
lish  teacher- training  schools  and  granting  State  aid  to  these  schools.  Two  years 
later  4  more  such  schools  were  authorized  and  the  State  allowance  was  doubled, 
making  it  $2,500  for  each  school,  later  increased  to  $4,000.  At  the  same  time  a 
requirement  was  made  that  all  school  teachers  should  be  examined  in  the  elements 
of  agriculture. 

In  December,  1893,  L.  D.  Harvey,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  advocated 
the  establishment  of  county  agricultural  schools  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers'  Association  and  in  1399  the  legislature  directed  him  to  investigate  and  report 


on  instruction  in  manual  training  and  agriculture  in  other  countries  and  States. 

He  prepared  a  report  and  a  hill  for  county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  which  was  passed  in  1901. 

This  act  wa«  authorized  county  hoards  to  establish  schools  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  economy  in  which  shall  he  taught  the  elements  of  agriculture,  farm 
accounts,  manual  training,  domestic  economy  and  other  subjects.  Each  such  school 
must  have  at  least  3  acres  of  land  suitable  for  experiments  and  demonstrations. 

f 

Completion  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools  wa s  required  for  entrance 
to  the  county  schools  hut  winter  classes  for  "students  of  advanced  age”  must  he 
organized  whenever  there  was  sufficient  demand  for  them.  The  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  with  the  advice  of  the  dean  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  must 
prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  determine  the  qualification  of  teachers  for  these 
schools,  which  were  to  he  managed  by  county  hoards.  Not  more  than  half  the  amount 
expended  for  instruction  was  to  he  paid  by  the  State,  which  practically  fixed 
a  maximum  allowance  of  $2,500  for  each  of  the  two  schools  first  established. 

Two  counties  might  unite  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  a  single  school. 

Marathon  and  Dunn  Counties,  which  had  been  first  to  have  county  teacher¬ 
training  schools,  under  an  act  of  1399,  were  also  first  in  organizing  schools  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  economy  in  1902.  Such  schools  were  combined  with  the 
county  normal  schools  at  Wausau  and  Menominee. 

Substantial  brick  buildings,  costing  with  equipment  $16,000  to  $20,000, 
were  provided  by  the  counties.  The  Dunn  County  school  had  also  a  building  for 
mechanic  arts  and  a  horticultural  building,  and  farm  tool  house.  Each  school  had 
about  6  acres  of  land.  Agriculture,  blacksmithing,  and  carpentry  for  the  boys  and 
home  economics  for  the  girls,  were  combined  with  English,  United  States  history, 
civil  government,  arithmetic,  farm  accounts,  mechanical  drawing,  and  elementary 
science  in  a  two-years  course.  The  faculties  included  a  principal  and  teacher  of 
agriculture,  ana  teachers  of  manual  training  and  home  economics.  These  teachers 
also  gave  instruction  in  the  academic  subjects. 
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Instruction  was  given  through  lectures  and  textbooks,  with  laboratory  and 
field  practice,  stock- judging,  dairy  practice,  construction  of  articles  for  the 
farm  and  home,  cooking,  sewing,  garment  making,  laundering,  etc.  The  agricultural 
school  interchanged  classes  with  the  teacher- training  school  when  located  in  the 
same  building. 

A  similar  school  was  opened  at  Winneconne,  November  4,  1907,  with  K.  L. 

Hatch,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  schools  at  Waterloo,  as  principal  and 
teacher. 

In  Minnesota  a  State  act  of  1905  gave  the  counties  local  option  regarding 
the  establishment  of  county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy  if  the 
people  took  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  vote  upon  it.  Each  school  must  have 
not  less  than  10  acres  of  land  for  experiments  and  demonstrations.  Such  schools 
were  put  under  the  control  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Kansas  had  had  for  several  years  a  general  law  permitting  the  establishment 
of  county  high  schools.  One  of  these  schools  was  established  in  Norton  County  and 
in  1905  substituted  an  agricultural  course  for  its  general  science  course  and 
employed  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  to  teach  agriculture  and 
the  natural  sciences. 

The  Michigan  legislature  in  1907  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  county  agricultural  schools  under  the  control  of  county  boards  of  five 
members,  including  the  county  commissioner  of  schools  and  four  members  appointed 
by  the  board  of  supervisors.  These  schools  were  to  have  a  two-years  course, 
including  agriculture,  farm  accounts,  manual  training,  home  economics  and  other 
related  subjects  and  must  have  at  least  10  acres  of  land.  General  supervision  of 
these  schools  was  committed  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  with  the 
advice  of  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Their  principals  must 
be  graduates  of  state  agricultural  colleges.  The  first  school  under  this  law  was 
opened  at  Menominee,  November  18,  1907,  with  J.  F.  Wojta,  formerly  connected  with 
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the  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture,  as  principal.  Recently  this  has  been 
discontinued  as  a  county  school. 

A  Mississippi  law,  passed  in  1908,  permitted  counties  to  establish  agricul¬ 
tural  high  schools  for  which  a  tax  not  to  exceed  2  mills  might  be  levied.  When  a 
school  is  located  and  has  school  and  dormitory  buildings  to  accommodate  at  least 
40  pupils  in  its  high  school  department,  the  State  will  give  it  $1,000  on  the 
approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education.  Within  a  year  15  counties  had 
located  schools  under  this  law,  the  first  being  at  Mashulaville  in  Noxubee  County, 
with  a  tax  of  1  mill. 

In  North  Carolina  a  law  of  March  3,  1911,  provided  for  county  farm-life 
schools.  These  schools  must  be  outside  of  any  city  or  town  of  more  than  1,000 
inhabitants  and  not  within  2  miles  of  any  city  or  town  of  more  than  5,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  county,  township  or  school  district,  or  all  these  combined  must  pro¬ 
vide  at  least  $2,500  a  year  for  maintenance,  a  school  building,  dormitories  for 
not  less  than  25  boys  and  girls,  a  barn,  a  dairy  building  with  equipment,  and  a 
farm  of  not  less  than  25  acres  of  good  land.  The  teachers  must  have  high-school 
teachers'  certificates  on  all  required  subjects  except  Latin,  Greek  and  modern 
languages.  Men  must  have  certificates  from  the  State  board  of  examiners  and  the 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  attest¬ 
ing  to  satisfactory  qualifications  for  their  special  work.  The  women  must  have 
similar  certificates  from  the  State  board  and  the  president  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College.  Provision  must  be  made  for  regular  secondary  courses  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  and  also  for  extension  work  and  short  courses  for 
adult  men  and  women.  One  school  in  each  county  meeting  these  requirements  may 
receive  a  State  fund  of  $2,500  annually  for  maintenance  but  not  more  than  10 
schools  may  be  established  in  any  one  year.  In  1915-lo  the  Bureau  of  Education 
reported  18  such  schools  with  an  attendance  of  from  6  to  25  boys. 

In  general,  the  county  has  proved  to  be  too  small  a  unit  for  the  adequate 
maintenance  of  a  special  agricultural  school. 
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State  Aided  Local  High  Schools 

In  addition  to  appropriations  for  State,  district  or  county  agricultural 
schools,  certain  States  undertook  to  provide  funds  for  local  high  schools  in  which 
agriculture  was  taught. 

Virginia  in  1906  undertook  the  encouragement  of  the  establishment  of  high 
schools  in  rural  communities  with  a  State  appropriation  of  $50,000  annually.  This 
was  doubled  in  1908  and  in  addition  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  county  teacher¬ 
training  courses  in  certain  high  schools.  The  same  legislature  also  gave  $20,000 
to  be  divided  equally  among  10  high  schools,  namely  one  in  each  Congressional 
district,  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Manassas  offered 
!  $25,000  and  15  acres  of  land  and  was  the  first  town  to  receive  the  State  appropria¬ 
tion.  Appomattox  came  second  with  $5,000  by  private  subscription  ana  a  promise  to 
erect  a  $10,000  building  and  provide  all  the  land  desired  for  the  school.  Schools 
at  Burkeville,  Chester,  Cortland,  Elk  Creek,  Hampton,  Lebanon  and  Middletown  also 
received  a  share  of  this  appropriation.  In  1910  the  State  appropriation  for  this 
work  was  increased  to  $25,000.  To  promote  the  development  of  the  agricultural  work 
of  these  schools  "The  Virginia  Association  of  Agricultural  Schools"  was  formed 
November  24,  1909,  with  the  Director  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

In  1908  Texas  appropriated  $32,000  to  provide  a  fund  from  which  the  State 
Board  of  Education  was  to  duplicate  amounts,  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than 
$2,000,  that  shall  have  been  appropriated  by  the  trustees  of  any  common  school 
district  or  independent  school  district  to  the  establishing,  equipping  and  main¬ 
taining  of  departments  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  including  courses  in  manual 
training  and  domestic  economy,  "subsidiary  to  agriculture."  The  school  boards 
must  provide  laboratories  for  instruction  in  botany,  zoology  and  other  sciences 
related  to  agriculture  and  land  for  the  production  of  farm  and  garden  plants  and 
employ  a  teacher  trained  in  agriculture  and  allied  branches.  This  measure  was  in- 
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tended  primarily  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of  agricultural  courses  in  the 
public  schools  and  it  was  therefore  provided  that  State  aid  should  not  be  given 
more  than  twice  to  the  same  school. 

About  this  time  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  passed  a  law  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  teaching  in  high  schools  and  voted  $500  to  each  school  main¬ 
taining  a  course  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  was  afterwards 
modified  so  that  such  schools  were  divided  into  two  types.  Schools  of  type  1 
must  have  from  5  to  10  acres  of  land  for  practical  agricultural  instruction  and 
were  granted  annually  $1,200  of  State  money;  those  of  type  2  must  provide  practical 
instruction  through  home  projects  and  were  granted  $400.  In  1915-16  there  were  42 
schools  of  type  1  and  28  of  type  2. 

In  Minnesota  the  Putnam  Act  in  1909  provided  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  each 
of  10  high  or  consolidated  rural  schools  which  maintained  agricultural  and  industrial 
departments,  with  teachers  trained  in  agriculture,  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  and  not  less  than  5  acres  of  land.  Not  to  exceed  10  schools  might  be 
added  to  the  list  during  each  biennium.  This  act  yjas  amended  in  1911  to  permit 
30  schools  to  receive  this  State  fund.  There  was  also  passed  the  Benson-Lee  Act 
giving  $1,000  annually  to  each  of  50  high  schools  or  graded  schools  maintaining 
a  course  in  agriculture  and  a  course  in  home  economics  or  manual  training.  The 
State  high-school  boara,  which  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  act 
required  that  a  trained  agricultural  teacher  should  be  employed  and  given  not  less 
than  a  continuous  half  day  for  agricultural  work,  with  a  room  exclusively  for  his 
use.  Two  satisfactory  daily  periods  in  an  agricultural  subject  would  count  as  a 
credit.  The  agricultural  instruction  must  include  textbook  and  laboratory  work, 
special  work  of  local  interest,  a  winter  short  course  and  cooperation  in  farmers’ 
institutes.  Under  these  acts  129  schools  had  agricultural  courses  in  1915-16. 

In  Maine  a  law  enacted  in  1909  provided  that  any  incorporated  academy  main¬ 
taining  a  course  in  manual  training,  domestic  science  or  agriculture  approved  by  the 
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State  superintendent  of  schools  might  receive  annually  from  the  State  a  sum  equal 
to  that  expended  for  such  instruction  up  to  $250  for  each  course.  This  act  was 
amended  in  1911  to  make  it  apply  to  high  schools,  as  well  as  academies,  and  to  al¬ 
low  reimbursement  for  two-thirds  of  the  expenditures  for  such  instruction  up  to 
$500  annually. 

Maryland  in  1910  provided  State  aid  for  agriculture,  home  economics,  manual 
training  and  business  courses  in  two  classes  of  high  schools.  Schools  with  at 
least  80  high-school  pupils  and  a  four-years  course  would  receive  $400  toward  the 
salary  of  each  of  two  special  teachers,  and  schools  with  at  least  35  high-school 
pupils  aid  a  three-years  course  would  receive  $400  toward  the  salary  of  one  special 
teacher.  Nine  high  schools  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  received  State  aid 
in  1911. 

The  New  York  Education  Law  of  1S09  as  amended  in  1910  provided  that  schools 

of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  home  making  may  be  established  in  cities  or  in 

(418) 

union  free  school  districts.^  These  schools  were  for  "pupils  who  have  completed 
the  elementary  school  course,  or  have  attained  the  age  of  14,  or  who  have  met  such 
other  requirements  as  the  local  school  authorities  may  have  prescribed."  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  authorized  to  grant  $500  annually  to  such  schools 

« 

maintained  for  38  weeks,  employing  one  full-time  teacher,  having  an  enrollment 
of  at  least  25  pupils  and  maintaining  a  course  approved  by  him,  and  $200  for  each 
additional  teacher  similarly  employed,  or  pro  rata  amounts  to  schools  having  a 
dhorter  term.  This  act  was  afterwards  amended  to  allow  2/3  of  the  salary  of  the 
special  teachers  to  be  paid  by  the  State.  The  State  Education  Department  committed 
the  administration  of  this  law  to  its  Division  of  Trades  Schools  and  it  was  ruled 
that  departments  or  courses  as  well  as  separate  schools  might  be  given  State  aid 
under  this  law.  Mr.  F.  W.  Howe,  formerly  connected  with  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  was  appointed  supervisor  of  agricultural  education. 
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In  1913  the  law  was  amended,  to  permit  the  organization  of  part-time,  continua¬ 
tion  or  evening  vocational  schools,  to  reduce  the  necessary  school  year  to  36  weeks 
and  the  enrollment  to  15  pupils,  to  permit  the  employment  of  vocational  teachers  for 
12  months  and  to  increase  the  maximum  State  allowance  to  each  teacher  to  $1,000  per 
annum.  That  year  the  State  supervision  was  committed  to  a  Division  of  Vocational 
Schools  in  which  Mr.  L.  S.  Hawkins  was  the  specialist  in  agricultural  education.  (348) 
Suggested  four-year  courses  in  agriculture  for  intermediate  and  high  schools  were 
outlined  and  “there  must  he  provision  for  two  weekly  laboratory  exercises  of  ninety 
minutes  each  in  each  class  taught  by  the  agriculture  teacher."  A  definite  plan 
for  home  project  work  was  published  and  it  was  announced  that  "no  credit  is  to  be 
given  for  any  subject  in  agriculture  until satisfactory  project  for  that  year 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  pupil  seeking  such  credit."  Additional  regents  credit 
may  be  given  for  a  project  of  sufficient  importance,  when  this  is  "summed  up  ,in  a 
carefully  written  thesis  which  presents  a  complete  discussion  of  the  problem  or 
experiment  undertaken,  the  scientific  facts  and  principles  involved,  and  the 
practical  results  accomplished."  When  the  teacher  was  employed  during  the  slimmer 
a  part  of  his  work  should  be  the  supervision  of  home  projects  of  pupils  or  of  boys 
or  young  men  not  in  school.  In  1915-16  there  were  68  State-aided  vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  departments  in  public  high  schools  in  Hew  York. 

Massachusetts  in  1911  made  it  possible  for  a  vocational  agricultural  school 

to  be  established  in  any  existing  high  school  by  a  town  or  group  of  towns  .  Such 
♦ 

school  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  would  receive  2/3  of  the  salary  of 
the  teacher  of  agriculture.  In  1915-16  there  were  14  schools  receiving  State  aid  for 
instruction  in  agriculture. 

In  North  Dakota  in  1911  a  lav/  was  passed  providing  that  any  high,  graded 
or  consolidated  school  having  an  agricultural  department  might  receive  State  aid 
to  the  extent  of  $2,500  provided,  however,  that  the  number  of  schools  the  first 
year  be  limited  to  five  and  that  not  more  than  five  may  be  added  each  tv/o  years. 
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To  receive  State  aid  the  school  must  employ  trained  instructors  in  agriculture, 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  and  have  within  one  mile  of  the  school  building 
not  less  than  10  acres  of  land  for  a  school  garden  and  field  demonstration. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  new  school  code  of  1911  provided  that  agriculture  shall 
be  taught  in  township  high  schodls  and  that  a  portion  of  the  State  school  fund  may 
be  used  11  to  promote  education  in  conservation,  forestry,  and  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits.’1  L.  H.  Dennis  was  appointed  expert  assistant  in  agricultural 
education  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  supervise  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  into  the  township  high  schools.  Under  a  State  Act  of  May  1,  1913,  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  paid  for  instruction  in  agriculture  might  be  received  by  a 
high  school  from  State  funds.  In  1915-16  there  were  18  schools  receiving  State  aid 
for  teaching  agriculture. 

In  Utah  in  1911  the  State  Board  of  Education  provided  that  every  accredited 
high  school  must  teach  agriculture  in  order  to  participate  in  the  maintenance  fund 
provided  for  such  schools.  In  1915-16  there  were  14  high  schools  in  Utah  in  which 
agriculture  was  taught. 

In  Wisconsin  a  State  law  of  1911  provided  for  State  aid  of  $250  for  each 
department  of  manual  training,  domestic  science  or  agriculture  established  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  free  high  school.  In  1915-16  agriculture  was  taught  in  79  high 
schools  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  which  established  a  department  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  in  1908  with  Professor  W.  H.  French,  formerly  deputy  superintend¬ 
ent  -of  public  instruction,  in  charge,  actively  promoted  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  the  high  schools  in  the  State.  As  a  result  such  instruction  was  soon  offered  in 
a  number  of  schools  which  were  able  to  obtain  qualified  teachers.  In  1912  a  State 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Education  recommended  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  into  the  high  schools,  with  State  supervision  and  financial  aid.  This 
was  not  done  but  in  1915-16  there  were  55  high  schools  teaching  agriculture  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 
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Agriculture  in  Public  High  Schools  without  State  Aid 


About  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  local  high  schools  began  to 
introduce  instruction  in  agriculture  and  by  1915  the  number  of  such  schools  was 
large.  Brief  accounts  of  a  few  of  these  schools  are  given  here  to  illustrate 
early  types  of  agricultural  work  in  the  high  schools  which  did  not  receive  State 

aid. 

In  1902  the  city  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  appointed  Mr.  Lyman  Carrier,  a  graduate 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  as  teacher  of  sciences  in  the  public  high 
school  and  arranged  an  elective  course,  with  agriculture  in  the  third  and  fourth 

years. 

The  high  school  at  Waterford,  Pa.,  which  was  established  in  1800  and  had 
a  stone  building  erected  in  1822,  organized  an  agricultural  course  in  1905  in 
addition  to  those  in  language  and  science.  The  school  was  fortunate  in  getting 
as  teacher  of  agriculture  Mr.  H.  0.  Sampson,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  who  was  able  to  arouse  much  interest  among  the  students  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmers.  The  course  was  planned  to  cover  five  hours  a  week  for  four  years. 

The  first  year  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  life  and  uses  of  plants,  the  second 
year  to  field,  orchard  and  garden  crops,  the  third  year  to  animal  husbandry,  dairy¬ 
ing  and  soil  physics,  and  the  fourth  year  to  the  chemistry  of  soils,  plants  and 
animals.  Instruction  was  given  through  textbooks  and  lectures  (some  of  which  were 
before  the  whole  school),  with  agricultural  books,  bulletins  and  papers  for  refer¬ 
ence.  Much  was  made  of  laboratory  work  and  outdoor  practicums.  The  pupils  made 
much  of  their  own  apparatus.  The  school  had  no  land  or  livestock  but  used  neighbor 
ing  farms  for  observation  and  stock  judging.  Farmers  often  brought  animals  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  school  house  to  be  studied  by  the  agricultural  pupils.  Mr.  Sampson 
soon  left  this  school  to  take  up  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils  at  Washington  but  his 
successor  continued  the  course  with  marked  success  and  was  able  to  report  in  1907 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  boys  at  the  school  were  in  that  course.  A  Babcock  tester 
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bad  been  added  to  the  laboratory  equipment  and  was  used  by  the  students  and  for 
testing  milk  sent  in  by  their  parents  and  others.  Through  the  good  relations  of 
the  teacher  with  the  students  and  their  parents  the  school  was  “sharing  with 
church  and  grange  in  providing  a  meeting  place  for  town  and  country  on  a  ground 
of  common  interest.” 

About  this  time  the  school  board  of  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  people  in  the  northern  part  of  that  county,  decided  to  establish  a  high 
school  at  Calvert  and  to  give  the  course  of  study  an  agricultural  trend.  The 
board  applied  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  and  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  aid  in  organizing  the  school.  Mr.  Sampson  was  furloughed 
to  be  its  principal  and  teacher  of  agriculture.  The  school  was  opened  November  5, 
1906  in  a  rented  two-room  building,  with  about  9  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  it. 

A  four-years  course  was  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the  county  board  and 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  It  included  English,  Latin,  arithmetic,  alge¬ 
bra,  geometry,  history  and  drawing,  farm  bookkeeping,  and  farm  surveying,  together 
with  four  years  of  agriculture  combined  with  physical  geography  and  the  elements 
of  physics,  chemistry  and  botany.  There  were  also  laboratory  and  field  exercises. 
The  principal  was  very  active  in  bringing  the  school  to  the  attention  of  the 
community.  The  pupils  participated  in  educational  meetings,  contributed  articles 
to  the  county  papers,  took  part  in  a  farmers*  institute  and  corn- judging  contest, 
helped  to  renovate  and  spray  an  old  orchard  and  made  observation  trips  to  farms. 
The  principal  visited  the  elementary  schools  within  a  radius  of  5  miles  from 
Calvert  and  interested  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  nature  study  and  elementary 
agriculture.  In  the  spring  months  he  conducted  a  night  school  for  the  boys  who 
had  to  leave  the  day  school  to  assist  in  farm  work. 
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The  Farragut  School  at  Concord,  Tenn.,  was  reorganized  about  1907  to  make 
it  serve  its  community  more  fully.  It  had  then  a  new  brick  building  and  12  acres 
of  land  about  lj  miles  from  a  small  village.  This  housed  both  elementary  and 
high  school  departments,  with  a  laboratory  and  home  economics  and  manual  training 
rooms.  Six  acres  were  used  for  demonstrations  and  for  growing  feed  for  live  stock. 
Three  courses,  Latin,  English,  and  agriculture,  manual  training  and  home  economics, 
were  offered.  In  the  latter,  besides  the  sciences  and  academic  subjects  common  in 
high  school  courses,  instruction  was  given  in  agriculture,  manual  training  or  home 
economics  during  the  first  two  years  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  student 
might  continue  the  study  of  agriculture  or  take  more  physics  and  chemistry. 

Evening  meetings  for  social  and  educational  purposes  held  at  the  school  brought 
it  into  closer  touch  with  the  people  of  the  community. 

The  high  school  at  Fairfield,  Neb.,  in  1911  made  visits  to  farms  adjacent 
to  the  town  a  prominent  feature  of  its  agricultural  instruction.  The  farmer 
visited,  if  he  were  in  the  live  stock  business,  talked  to  the  class  on  the  history 
and  merits  of  his  favorite  breed.  Before  going  to  the  farm  the  students  got  all 
available  information  on  this  subject  from  textbooks  and  teachers.  The  practical 
talk  and  demonstration  closed  the  instruction  on  this  matter.  A  local  expert 
judge  of  cattle  was  employed  to  accompany  the  class  to  the  farm. 

At  Stockton,  California,  in  1910  a  plan  for  a  department  of  agriculture  in 
the  city  high  school  which  had  16  teachers  and  450  pupils  was  made  by  school  super¬ 
intendent  James  A.  Barr.  This  included  two-and  four-years  courses  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  with  special  reference  to  the  agricultural  and  home  problems  of 
San  Joaquin  County,  short  courses  for  farmers  in  cooperation  with  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools,  publication  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  leaflets  and  the  holding  of  institutes  to  consider 
agricultural  and  educational  problems.  The  agricultural  work  would  be  in  charge  of 
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an  expert  director  who  would  spend  only  one-third  of  his  time  in  teaching  and 
much  of  the  remainder  in  extension  work  among  the  farmers.  He  would  also  have 
charge  of  nature-study,  school  gardening  and  elementary  agriculture  in  the  graded 
schools  in  Stockton.  A  portion  of  the  lC-acre  school  site  would  he  used  for  ex¬ 
periments  designed  to  encourage  better  farm  practices. 

The  high  school  at  Coin,  Iowa,  offered  four  years  of  agriculture  as  an 
elective  in  1910.  Agriculture  was  taught  by  the  school  superintendent  who  had  ar¬ 
ranged  the  nature-study  in  the  grades  so  as  to  make  a  good  preparation  for  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  high  school.  The  instruction  covered  soils,  crops  and  silos  in  the 
first  year;  plant  propagation,  fruit  growing,  drainage,  fertilizers  and  maintenance 
of  soil  fertility  in  the  second  year;  animal  husbandry  and  dairying  in  the  third 
year;  farm  buildings,  sanitation,  water  supply,  ornamentation  of  home  surroundings , 
farm  mechanics  and  machinery,  roads,  bee-keeping,  farm  forestry,  and  the  elements 
of  farm  accounting,  marketing,  and  farm  economics  in  the  fourth  year. 

At  Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  agriculture  was  taught  in  the  high 
school  in  1909  as  an  elective.  The  work  was  in  charge  of  the  teacher  of  science 
and  included  three  forty-five  minute  periods  and  two  ninety-minute  periods  each 
week  for  forty  weeks.  The  course  included  soils,  plants,  animals,  farm  buildings 
and  machinery,  roads,  and  fruit  growing.  Forty-five  exercises  under  these  heads  in 
the  laboratory  of  elsewhere,  with  a  written  record  of  their  results,  were  required 
of  each  student.  Bailey’s  "Principles  of  Agriculture"  was  used  as  a  text,  supple¬ 
mented  by  bulletins  of  the  experiment  stations,  farmers’  bulletins  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  manuals  by  a  number  of  authors. 

The  consolidated  school  in  Magnolia  Township,  Putnam  County,  Ill.,  had  a 
high-school  department,  in  which  agriculture,  manual  training  and  home  economics 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  1908.  This  school  was  located  out  in  the  country, 
two  miles  from  the  small  village  of  McUabb,  and  was  housed  in  a  #12,000  brick 
building  on  a  tract  of  24  acres  of  timber  pasture  donated  by  Mr.  John  Swaney, 
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a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances.  An  abandoned  school  house  nearby  was  fitted 
up  for  a  teachers’  home.  In  the  seventh  and  eight  grades  three  twenty-minute 
periods  a  week  were  given  to  elementary  agriculture  and  in  the  eighth  grade  there 
was  also  bench  work.  The  high  school  course  contained  agriculture  during  the 
four  years  as  an  elective  instead  of  Latin  or  home  economics,  together  with 
physiology,  zoology,  (including  entomology),  botany,  chemistry,  physics  and  the 
academic  subjects  usually  found  in  a  standard  course.  In  agriculture  agronomy 
and  horticulture  were  taught  in  the  first  year,  swine  husbandry  in  the  second 
year,  soil  physics  and  feeding  and  judging  live  stock  in  the  third  year,  and  soil 
fertility  as  related  to  systems  of  farming  in  the  fourth  year.  Besides  the  class¬ 
room  instruction  there  were  laboratory,  shop  and  field  exercises  and  observation 
trips  to  a  nearby  branch  experiment  station  and  to  farms.  The  principal  taught 
agriculture,  manual  training,  science  and  some  mathematics. 

The  Agricultural  High  School  of  Baltimore  County  at  Sparks  Station,  Md. ,  was 
opened  in  1909,  with  B.  H.  Crocheron,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  as  princi¬ 
pal  and  teacher  of  agriculture.  This  school  was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
four  schools  and  was  supported  by  county  funds  and  local  contributions.  The  pupils 
came  by  train,  by  private  conveyance,  or  in  school  wagons.  The  first  year  there 

were  50  pupils  in  the  high  school  and  considerably  more  in  the  grades.  The  high 

school  course  included  the  usual  academic  subjects,  except  foreign  languages,  which 
were  replaced  by  agriculture,  home  economics  and  manual  training.  The  school  had 
7  acres  of  land  and  a  newgranite  building,  containing  5  class  rooms,  3  laboratories 
and  a  farm-machinery  room.  During  the  summer  the  high  school  boys  were  required 
to  conduct  what  are  now  called  home  projects,  under  direction  of  the  principal. 

The  school  also  tested  seeds  and  milk  for  farmers. 

The  initial  success  of  the  school  was  very  largely  due  to  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  county  by  the  preliminary  activities  of  Mr.  Crocheron.  Before  the 

opening  of  the  school  he  moved  about  in  the  county  getting  acquainted  with  the 
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people,  attending  their  agricultural  meetings,  teachers*  institutes,  etc.  The 
men’s  agricultural  cluh  and  the  women’s  home  interest  club  were  made  responsible 
for  the  public  meeting  when  the  school  building  was  dedicated.  After  school 
opened  a  series  of  monthly  meetings  for  rural  teachers  were  held  there,  at  which 
lessons  in  school  methods,  administration  and  agriculture  were  given.  The  princi¬ 
pal  also  contributed  lessons  in  elementary  agriculture  to  a  local  publication, 
which  was  sent  free  by  the  school  authorities  to  every  teacher  in  the  county. 

For  adult  farmers  a  course  of  10  weekly  lectures  was  given,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  125  men  and  women.  At  the  end  of  the  series  of  lectures 
a  two-days  corn  congress  was  held,  with  exhibits,  demonstrations  and  addresses  on 
corn  growing  and  cooking.  Twenty  rural  schools  held  preliminary  corn  shows  and 
sent  their  best  exhibits  to  the  congress. 

For  the  farmers*  wives  monthly  meetings  were  held  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
with  the  use  of  the  school  wagons.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  85  women, 
divided  into  four  groups  which  studied  home  economics,  carpentry,  home  crafts  or 
modern  literature.  A  literary  society  was  organized  for  young  people  not  in 
school,  with  spelling  bees,  debates,  etc. 

In  1912  this  school  took  part  in  a  short  course  in  wood-lot  forestry  under 
the  direction  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Report  1912,  p.  325.)  A  class  of  10  boys  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  high  school  spent  10  days  at  a  camp  in  the  woods  near  Parkton, 
Md.,  on  a  tract  of  rough  tiraberland.  The  mornings  were  devoted  to  study  and 
recitations  on  the  basis  of  a  manuscript  text  furnished  by  the  Forest  Service. 

In  the  afternoons,  there  was  field  work  consisting  of  identification  of  tree 
species,  studies  of  their  silvical  qualities  and  habits,  planning  for  cuttings, 
tree  measurements,  estimates  of  stands,  etc. 
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The  number  of  high  schools  in  which  some  agriculture  was  taught  increased 
very  rapidly  after  about  1905.  Instruction  in  agriculture  or  in  its  relations  to 
botany,  chemistry  or  zoology  was  given  in  about  400  high  schools  in  1910  and  in 
about  2,000  schools  in  1912  and  their  number  had  doubled  by  1915. 

This  work  was  usually  done  by  a  single  teacher  in  each  school.  Comparatively 
few  of  these  teahcers  were  well-trained  in  agriculture.  Most  of  them  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  primarily  to  teach  science  or  some  other  subject.  A  number  of  textbooks 
on  agricultural  subjects,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  secondary 
and  elementary  schools  were  available  prior  to  1915.  There  were  also  Federal  and 
State  bulletins  giving  outlines  of  courses  in  agriculture  for  secondary  schools 
and  instructions  for  teaching  this  subject.  Textbooks  and  manuals  prepared  for 
college  students,  and  informational  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  experiment  stations  were  abundant.  Short  courses  at  the 
agricultural  colleges  were  open  to  teachers,  especially  during  the  summer.  Some 
high  school  teachers,  especially  those  trained  in  the  sciences,  who  were  thorough¬ 
ly  interested  in  teaching  agriculture  and  made  the  best  of  their  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  of  this  subject,  taught  it  with  great  success.  But  in  very 
many  cases  the  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  ordinary  high  schools  during  this 
period  was  textbook  work  and  often  it  was  merely  a  small  supplement  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  one  or  two  natural  sciences. 

Agriculture  in  Private  Secondary  Schools 

Secondary  schools  on  a  private  foundation  early  began  to  introduce  the 
teaching  of  agriculture.  Among  these  was  the  National  Farm  School  at  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  established  in  1896,  with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  city  boys. 

This  school  was  so  successful  that  in  1901  the  State  gave  it  an  appropriation  of 
$2,500  annually  for  two  years,  which  was  afterwards  increased.  Its  equipment  in¬ 
cluded  a  farm  of  122  acres,  a  main  building,  barn,  greenhouses  and  live  stock. 

The  course  covered  four  years.  The  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  were 
taught,  together  with  English,  mathematics  and  natural  science,  and  the  boys  did 
much  of  the  labor  on  the  farm. 
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The  Union  Academy  at  Belleville,  N.  Y.  in  1901  received  a  gift  of  $10,000 
for  the  support  of  agricultural  instruction  and  offered  a  four-years  course. 

The  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  founded 
in  1902,  introduced  agriculture,  with  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University  as  teacher 
of  that  subject.  In  1906  this  institution  was  reorganized  as  an  agricultural 
school,  with  a  two-years  course,  given  in  three  departments,  (1)  agriculture  and 
chemistry,  (2)  dairying  and  animal  husbandry,  and  (2)  horticulture  and  forestry. 

The  instruction  was  given  through  class-room  recitations,  laboratory  and  field 
work  and  field  trips.  The  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  in  1909  to  Winona 
College  of  Agriculture  and  it  then  offered  "practical "  and  "special"  two-years 
courses  and  advanced  work  in  agriculture,  the  sciences  and  academic  subjects, 

The  Mount  Hermon  School,  near  Northfield,  Mass.,  founded  by  D.  L.  Moody, 
established  in  1903  an  agricultural  department  and  put  at  its  head  Mr.  Harry 
Haywood,  assistant  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  a  graduate  of  that  school. 

Smith’s  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton  School  of  Technology  at 

Op.  184) 

Northampton,  Mass.,  resulted  from  provisions  in  the  will  of  Oliver  Smith.  His 
will  provided  for  a  number  of  charitable  enterprises  and  was  so  administered 
by  the  board  of  trustees  that  by  the  opening  of  the  20th  century  the  fund  had 
grown  from  about  $370,000  to  a  total  of  more  than  a  millidn  dollars.  The  provisions 
of  the  will  relating  to  an  agricultural  school  did  not  make  the  fund  for  this 
purpose  available  before  December  22,  1905,  at  which  time  it  amounted  to  $310,000. 

This  school  has  two  large  brick  buildings,  farm  house,  barn  and  a  farm  of 
93  acres,  but  no  dormitories.  It  is  open  to  boys  and  girls.  For  admission  prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  those  students  who  have  completed  elementary  courses  but  others 

% 

may  be  admitted  on  trial.  The  academic  subjects  taught  are  "English,  general 
mathematics,  general  history  of  industry.  United  States  history,  citizenship, 

economics  of  production,  exchange  and  distribution,  first  aid,  personal  hygiene 
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and  social  problems. M  ‘’Approximately  half  of  each  pupil’s  time  is  spent  in  shops, 
laboratories,  workrooms  and  outside  productive  work;  the  other  half  is  spent  in 
class  room  study."  Agricultural  subjects  are  taught  by  the  director,  the  head  of 
the  agricultural  department  and  the  farm  superintendent.  The  agricultural  course 
occupies  four  years  of  32  weeks.  The  school  opened  ?;ith  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  household  arts  and  trades.  The  latter  has  since  been  divided  into  depart¬ 
ments  of  carpentry,  sheet  metal,  silk  textiles  and  automobiles. 

The  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  inaugurated  secondary  work 
in  agriculture  in  1908  as  the  result  of  a  bequest  of  $20,000  for  this  purpose  by 
Mrs.  Phoebe  G.  Strawn.  Courses  were  offered  in  soil  fertility  and  fertilizers, 
soil  physics,  agricultural  botany,  and  agricultural  zoology.  This  work  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  occasional  lectures  by  agricultural  experts.  The  first  lecture  was 

given  by  Dean  Davenport  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

(p.  182) 

The  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  H.  Y.,4opened  in  1832,  established 
a  department  of  agriculture  in  1909  with  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  as 
teacher.  This  school  has  a  farm  of  80  acres,  equipped  with  dairy  cows,  poultry 
and  other  facilities  for  gardening,  fruit  growing  and  general  agriculture. 

In  Vermont  in  1910  a  secondary  school  of  agriculture  was  opened  at  Lyndon- 
ville.  This  resulted  from  donations  by  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company,  who  provided  a  small  farm  with  its  build¬ 
ings  and  funds  for  the  agricultural  instruction.  He  also  permitted  the  students 
of  this  school  to  utilize  his  large  estate  on  the  hills  near  Lyndonville  for  ob¬ 
servations  and  judging  of  his  dairy  herd,  studies  in  farm  forestry,  etc.  In  or¬ 
ganizing  the  school  Mr.  Vail  had  the  advice  of  President  W.  D.  Gibbs  of  the  Hew 
Hampshire  Agricultural  College,  Dean  J.  L.  Hills  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
1  the  University  of  Vermont,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  president 
of  Middlebury  College  and  others.  A  two-year  course  in  scientific  and  practical 
agriculture  an  offered,  with  special  reference  to  Vermont  conditions.  This  course 
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extended  over  nine  months  in  each  year  and  was  open  to  residents  of  the  State 
eligible  for  admission  to  an  approved  high  school.  Students  might  pay  their  ex- 

Ipenses  in  cash  or  by  working  on  the  school  farm  throughout  the  year.  In  the  latter 
case  they  were  allowed  $25,  with  board  and  lodging,  during  vacation  and  15  cents 
an  hour  for  work  during  the  school  year.  Arthur  W.  Merrill,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  Hampshire  College  and  for  several  years  a  teacher  of  agriculture  at  the 
1  Baron  de  Hirsch  School  in  New  Jersey,  was  made  director  of  the  Lyndonville  School. 
From  1908  when  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  reported  that  there  were 
16  private  colleges  and  schools  teaching  agriculture  the  introduction  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  into  private  schools  proceeded  rapidly.  In  1915-16  the  Bureau  of  Education 
reported  12  private  agricultural  secondary  schools  and  149  private  secondary  schools 
in  37  States,  in  which  some  instruction  in  agriculture  was  given.  The  latter  in¬ 
cluded  5  in  Alabama.,  3  in  California,  1  in  Colorado,  1  in  Connecticut,  3  in 
Georgia,  3  in  Idaho,  4  in  Illinois,  4  in  Indiana,  14  in  Iowa,  4  in  Kansas,  9  in 
Kentucl^y,  5  in  Maine,  3  in  Maryland,  3  in  Massachusetts,  2  in  Michigan,  2  in 
Minnesota,  6  in  Mississippi,  5  in  Missouri,  5  in  Nebraska,  5  in  New  Hampshire, 

2  in  New  York,  8  in  North  Carolina,  2  in  North  Dakota,  3  in  Ohio,  2  in  Oklahoma, 

1  in  Georgia,  6  in  Pennsylvania,  2  in  South  Carolina,  1  in  South  Dakota,  9  in 
Tennessee,  8  in  Texas,  6  in  Utah,  2  in  Vermont,  6  in  Virginia,  1  in  Washington,  1 
in  West  Virginia  and  1  in  Wyoming. 

General  Status  of  Secondary  Education  in  Agriculture  in  1916 

During  twenty-five  years  beginning  about  18S0  there  was  a  new  and  rapidly 

growing  movement  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  courses  in  agriculture  of 
secondary  grade  in  a  great  variety  of  institutions.  When  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  made  a  survey  of  the  status  of  this  movement  for  the  school 
year  1915-16  it  found  that  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  was  given  in  the 
following  classes  of  institutions: 
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Number  of  institutions 


1.  Secondary  schools  of  agriculture  at  State  agricultural  colleges  .  28 


2.  Public  normal  schools*  . 124 

3.  Special  agricultural  schools  receiving  State  aid  .  74 


4.  Vocational  agricultural  departments  in  public  high  schools  under 

State  supervision  . 421 


5.  Public  high  schools  not  State  aided . 2760 

6.  Private  agricultural  secondary  schools  . . .  12 

7.  Private  secondary  schools  (not  special)  .  149 

8.  Secondary  and  higher  schools  for  negroes  . .  107 

Total  .  3675 


*  Not  including  27  county  teacher-training  schools  in  Wisconsin. 

The  number  of  institutions  given  in  this  table  is  only  approximate.  It 
includes  the  schools  which  reported  that  they  hadstudents  actually  studying  agricul- 
ture  during  the  school  year  1915-16.  Others  reporting  courses  offered  but  no  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  included,  as  well  as  still  others  reporting  that  they  were  teaching 
agriculture  indirectly  through  "agricultural  botany",  "agricultural  zoology", 
"agriculture-1  biology,"  etc.  The  statistics  for  number  of  students  pursuing  agricul¬ 
tural  courses  were  incomplete.  At  the  secondary  schools  in  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  there  were  3,958  students,  in  the  State-aided  special  special  schools  6,643, 
in  the  public  high  schools  60,925,  and  in  the  private  schools  (not  special)  2,001. 

It  thus  appears  that  more  than  73,000  students  in  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States  received  more  or  less  instruction  in  agriculture  during  that  year.  The 
movement  had,  however,  far  outrun  the  ability  of  the  colleges  and  normal  schools 
to  supply  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  trained  in  agriculture.  Therefore  in 
very  many  of  the  schools  which  were  attempting  to  teach  agriculture  the  instruc¬ 
tion  was  given  by  teachers  of  science  or  other  academic  subjects  and  many  of 
these  teachers  had  had  no  actual  experience  in  practical  agriculture.  Under  such 
conditions  the  inevitable  result  was  that  agricultural  instruction  in  very  many 
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schools  became  merely  cultural  or  informational  and  involved  mainly  textbook 
work.  On  the  other  hand  in  a  limited  number  of  schools  the  agricultural  instruc¬ 
tion  became  more  vocational,  better  trained  teachers  were  employed,  and  laboratory 
and  practice  work  at  the  schools  or  on  home  farms  was  required. 

During  this  period  manual  training  and  home  economics  had  been  introduced 
into  many  of  the  schools  where  agriculture  was  taught  and  also  into  many  other 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  But  the  instruction  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  had  also  not  had  the  distinct  vocational  results  which  had  been  anticipated. 
Hence  arose  a  demand  for  a  more  definite  type  of  industrial  education  for  students 
coming  out  of  the  elementary  schools.  Propaganda  to  secure  State  and  Federal  aid 
for  vocational  education  increased  in  intensity  and  extent.  The  movement  for 
secondary  agricultural  education  became  involved  in  the  broader  movement  for  edu¬ 
cation  relating  to  all  the  industries.  An  account  of  this  movement  and  its  re¬ 
sults,  particularly  as  related  to  agricultural  education,  will  be  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 

Secondary  Instruction  in  Agriculture  with  Federal  Aid 

1917-1925 

The  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  was  approved  by  President 

Wilson  February  23,  1917.  It  is  permanent  legislation  and  carries  annually  large 

amounts  of  Federal  funds  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  home  economics  and  trades 

and  industries  to  persons  over  13  years  of  age.  This  act  and  the  Smith- Lever 

Agricultural  Extension  Act  passed  in  1914  were  the  outcome  of  an  active  movement 

for  vocational  education  below  college  grade  carried  on  for  more  than  a  decade  by 

agricultural  and  industrial  forces,  especially  as  represented  by  the  Association 

of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  the  National  Society 

•  . 

for  Industrial  Education.  The  activities  of  the  forces  seeking  Federal  aid  for 
vocational  education  were  more  or  less  interrelated.  Therefore,  to  understand  the 
full  significance  of  the  movement  it  is  necessary  to  consider  its  industrial,  as 
well  as  its  agricultural  features. 
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Rise  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education 

During  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  in  a  few  places  in  the  United 
States  efforts  to  provide  distinctly  vocational  training  of  elementary  or  secondary 
grade.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  Girard  College  in  Philadelphia  (1848),  the 
Mechanics  Institutes  in  New  York  City  (1820),  Cincinnati  (1828),  Richmond,  Va.  (1854), 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (1856);  the  Miller  School  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.  (1878),  the 
Institutes  for  negroes  at  Hampton,  Va.  (1868),  and  Tuskegee,  Ala.  (1880);  the 
evening  classes  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  (1824),  the  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York  City  (1859),  the  Industrial  School  in  Boston  (1848),  and  the  Trade  School 
in  Lowell,  Mass.  (1872). 

Manual  training  in  city  high  schools  after  1880  had  some  vocational  features 
tut  was  mainly  of  general  educational  value.  Meanwhile  the  apprenticeship  system 
as  a  preparation  for  industrial  work  was  passing  away.  Increasing  numbers  of  hoys 
and  girls  were  leaving  the  high  schools  without  preparation  for  any  industry.  Many 
of  these  youths  were  drifting  into  the  "blind  alley"  occupations  or  into  criminality. 
The  great  corporations  which  employed  many  workers  in  mechanic  arts  were  seeking 
substitutes  for  the  apprenticeship  system.  From  1904  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  had  a  committee  on  industrial  education  which  repeatedly  urged  the 
establishment  of  trade  schools.  The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  discussed 
this  subject  in  1910  and  contributed  $1,000  to  the  No.tional  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Industrial  Education.  A  convention  of  persons  interested  in  trade  schools 
was  held  at  Indianapolis  in  1907.  The  labor  unions,  which  at  first  had  opposed 
industrial  schools  for  fear  they  would  turn  out  too  many  trained  workers  for 
different  trades,  were  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  and  desirability  of  a 
carefully  guarded  public  system  of  vocational  education  of  secondary  grade.  In  1907 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  industrial  and  techni¬ 
cal  education  and  the  following  year  created  a  committee  which  reported  in  favor 
of  such  education  under  public  control  and  with  Federal  aid.  Educators,  publicists 
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and  industrial  leaders  were  awakening  to  the  importance  of  training  American  youth 
for  industrial  pursuits  and  were  watching  with  increasing  interest  the  efforts  of 
European  countries,  especially  Germany,  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled 
workers  in  industries  with  the  aid  of  vocational  schools.  The  National  Education 
Association  began  the  discussion  of  industrial  education  in  1900  which  vsas  continued 
at  succeeding  meetings,  especially  through  the  work  and  reports  of  committees.  In 
1908  this  association  approved  trade  schools,  industrial  schools  and  evening  continu¬ 
ation  schools  and  in  1912  created  a  committee  of  educators,  employers,  and  social 
workers  to  study  the  needs  of  adolescents  for  vocational  guidance  and  education. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  by  an  act  of  May  24,  1905,  provided  for  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  consisting  of  nine  persons  “repre¬ 
senting  the  manufacturing,  agricultural,  educational  and  labor  interests1'  to 
"investigate  the  needs  for  education  in  the  different  grades  of  skill  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  various  industries  in  the  Commonwealth.  They  shall  investigate  how 
far  the  needs  are  met  by  existing  institutions  and  shall  consider  what  new  forms 
of  educational  effort  may  be  advisable,"  taking  into  account  "similar  educational 

work  done  by  other  States,  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  by  foreign  govern- 

(251) 

ments."  This  commission  of  eight  men  and  one  woman,  with  Carroll  D.  Wright,  as 

A 

chairman,  ma.de  its  report  in  April,  1906.  They  had  studied  the  problems  of  in¬ 
dustrial  education  as  related  to  both  the  children  and  the  industries.  They 
found  a  general  and  theoretical  interest  among  educators  and  students  of  sbcial 
phenomena  and  "a  practical  and  specific  interest  among  manufacturers  and  wage 
earners  because  of  a  personal  need."  They  were  "made  aware  of  a  growing  feeling  of 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  public  school  system  to  meet  fully  the  need  of  modern 
industrial  and  social  conditions."  They  were  "not  able  to  learn  that  even  the 
people  who  are  most  interested  in  industrial  education  have  any  definite  ideas  as 
to  its  proper  scope  and  method,"  but  there  was  a  general  impression  that  the 
expense  of  industrial  education  should  be  borne  at  least  in  part  by  the  State.  As 


the  result  of  public  hearings  and  special  investigations  the  commission  concluded 
that  (1)  "for  the  great  majority  of  children  who  leave  school  to  enter  employ¬ 
ments  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  the  first  three  or  four  years  are  practically 
waste  years  so  far  as  the  actual  productive  value  of  the  child  is  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  increasing  his  industrial  or  productive  efficiency"  (in  Massachu¬ 
setts  at  that  time  fully  25,000  children  were  going  to  work  or  were  idle  at 
14  and  15  years  of  age);  (2)  children  continuing  in  school  until  16  or  18,  "es¬ 
pecially  if  they  complete  a  high  sdhool  course  are  able  to  enter  upon  employment 
of  a  high  grade,  usually  in  mercantile  pursuits  *  *  *  but  they  are  wholly  lacking 
in  manual  skill  and  in  what  we  have  called  industrial  intelligence;"  (3)  "The 
productive  industries  of  the  State,  includingagri culture,  manufactures  and  build- 
ing,  depend  mainly  upon  chance  for  recruiting  their  service;"  (4)  "This  condition 
tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  production,  to  limit  the  output  in  quantity  and  to 
lover  the  grade  in  quality;"  (5)  "The  industries  of  Massachusetts  need  *  *  *  a  broader 
training  in  the  principles  of  the  trades  and  a  finer  culture  in  taste  as  applied 
to  material,  workmanship  and  design;"  (6)"The  State  needs  a  wider  diffusion  of 
industrial  intelligence  as  a  foundation  for  the  highest  technical  success  and  this 
can  only  be  acquired  in  connection  with  the  general  system  of  education  into  which 
it  should  enter  as  an  integral  part  from  the  beginning;"  (7)  Since  women  are  enter- 
the  industrial  world  by  necessity  they  should  be  trained  in  industries,  especially 
those  most  closely  allied  to  the  home  and  "housekeepers  need  to  be  instructed  in 
the  laws  of  sanitation,  in  the  purchase,  preparation  and  care  of  food,  and  in  the 
care  of  children  that  the  home  may  be  a  home,  and  not  merely  a  house." 

The  Commission  recommended 

that  cities  and  towns  so  modify  the  work  in  the  elementary  schools  as  to  include 
for  boys  and  girls  instruction  and  practice  in  the  elementa  of  productive  industry, 
including  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  and  domestic  arts,  and  that  this  instruction 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  secure  from  it  the  highest  cultural  as  well  as  the 
highest  industrial  value;  and  that  the  work  in  the  high  schools  be  modified  so 
that  the  instruction  in  mathematics,  the  sciences  and  drawing  shall  show  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  use  of  these  subjects  in  industrial  life,  with  especial  reference  to 
local  industries,  so  that  the  students  may  see  that  these  subjects  are  not  designed 
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primarily  and  solely  for  academic  purposes,  out  that  they  may  he  utilised  for  the 
purposes  of  practical  life.  That  is,  algebra  and  geometry  should  be  so  taught  in 
the  public  schools  as  to  show  their  relations  to  construction;  botany  to  horticul¬ 
ture  and  agriculture;  chemistry  to  agriculture,  manufactures  and  domestic  sciences; 
and  drawing  to  every  form  of  industry. 

The  Commission  would  also  recommend  that  all  townsand  cities  provide  by  new 
elective  industrial  courses  in  high  schools  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arts;  that  in  addition  to  day  courses  cities 
and  towns  provide  evening  courses  for  persons  already  employed  in  trades;  and  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  instruction  in  part-time  day  classes  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  who  may  be  employed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  instruction  in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the 
arts  may  go  on  together.  (251) 

The  commission  also  submitted  a  bill  "to  provide  further  for  industrial 
education."  This  involved  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  on  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  of  5  persons  for  5  years,  with  a  paid  secretary  as  executive  officer,  "to 
initiate  and  superintend  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  in  various  centers  of  the  State,  with  the  cooperation  and 
consent  of  municipalities  or  union  districts. 

All  towns  and  cities  may  provide  independent  industrial  schools  for  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arts,  but  attend¬ 
ance  upon  such  schools  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  take 
the  place  of  the  attendance  upon  public  schools  as  required  by  law.  (251) 

Evening  and  part-time  classes  may  also  be  provided  for  persons  in  in¬ 
dustries.  These  schools  and  classes  must  be  approved  by  the  commission.  To  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  such  schools  and  classes  the  State  would  pay  annually 
from  1/5  to  1/2  of  their  cost  "proportionate  to  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxa¬ 
tion"  and  expended  for  these  purposes.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  were  also  authorized  to  establish  a  normal  department  for  training 
teachers  of  the  elements  of  agriculture. 

An  act  similar  to  this  bill  was  passed  in  1906  but  in  1909  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education  was  consolidated  with  the  reorganized  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  under  which  was  a  commissioner  of  education  and  two  deputy  commissioners, 

"one  of  whom  shall  be  especially  qualified  to  deal  with  industrial  education." 
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The  national  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
The  first  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  created  widespread  interest  in  this  subject.  Soon  after  its  publication 
Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  director  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City,  and  Charles  R.  Richards,  director  of  the  department  of  manual  training 
in  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University,  ”came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  had  come  to  secure  united  action  concerning  industrial  education. ”  They 
brought  together  eleven  other  men  in  New  York  June  9,  1906,  and  this  company 
appointed  a  committee  on  organization.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts  about  250 

persons  met  at  Cooper  Union  November  16,  1906  and  formed  the  National  Society  for 

(83) 

the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

A 

Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Raleigh  and  other  cities  were  represented  at  this  meeting. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  then  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
was  elected  president  of  the  society  and  Professor  Richards  was  made  secretary. 

Among  the  members  of  its  first  board  of  managers  were  Doctor  Haney,  Prank  A.  Vanderlip, 
Jane  Addams,  James  P.  Munroe,  S.  B.  Donnelly  (secretary  of  the  general  arbitration 
board  of  the  New  York  building  trades),  Mrs.  M.M.  Kehew  (a  member  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education),  and  Frederick  P.  Fish  (president  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.).  Educators,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  business 
men  and  persons  of  other  occupations  were  members  of  the  society.  The  constitution 
stated  that  ”the  objects  of  this  society  shall  be  to  bring  to  public  attention  the 
importance  of  industrial  education  as  a  factor  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States;  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  problem;  to  make  available  the  results  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
industrial  education  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  to  promote  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  institutions  for  industrial  training.” 
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The  society  immediately  began  to  issue  bulletins  containing  information  re¬ 
garding  its  organization  and  work,  and  matters  relating  to  the  progress  of  industrial 
education.  Among  its  early  publications  are  Bui.  2,  Selected  bibliography  on 
industrial  education;  Bui.  4,  Industrial  training  for  women;  Bui.  8,  Education  of 
workers  in  the  shoe  industry;  Bui.  11,  A  descriptive  list  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Schools  in  the  United  States;  and  Bui.  12,  Legislation  upon  industrial  education 
in  the  United  States. 

The  society  soon  gained  the  favorable  attention  of  President  Roosevelt 
who  sent  to  Dr.  Pritchett  on  May  24,  1907,  an  extract  from  an  address  he  was 
about  to  make  at  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  In  this  address  the  President  said  -  HFor  at  least  a  generation  we  have 
been  .waking  to  the  knowledge  that  there  must  be  additional  education  beyond  that 
provided  in  the  public  school  as  it  is  managed  today.  Our  school  system  has 
hitherto  been  well  nigh  wholly  lacking  on  the  side  of  industrial  training,  of 
the  training  that  fits  a  man  for  the  shop  and  the  farm.  This  is  a  most  serious 
lack,  for  no  one  can  look  at  the  peoples  of  mankind  as  they  stand  at  present 
without  realizing  that  industrial  training  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
National  development.  We  of  the  United  States  must  develop  a  system  under  which 
each  individual  citizen  shall  be  trained  so  as  to  be  effective  individually  as  an 
economic  unit,  and  fit  to  be  organized  with  his  fellows  so  that  he  and  they  can 
work  in  efficient  fashion  together.  This  question  is  vital  to  our  future  progress 
and  public  attention  should  be  focused  upon  it.  Surely  it  is  eminently  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  our  democratic  life  that  we  should  furnish  the  highest 
average  industrial  training  for  the  ordinary  skilled  workman.  *  *  *  Surely  this 
means  that  there  must  be  some  systematic  method  provided  for  training  young  men 
in  the  trades,  and  that  this  must  be  coordinated  with  our  public  school  system.11  (272) 
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The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  Chicago  in  January,  1908, 
at  which  time  Henry  Wallace  of  Iowa,  editor  of  Wallace's  Farmer,  spoke  on  the 
training  of  farm  boys.  But  the  society  made  its  first  real  contact  with  the  move¬ 
ment  for  secondary  education  in  agriculture  when  it  held  its  second  annual  meeting 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  November,  1908.  There  Hoke  Smith,  then  Governor  of  Georgia, 
called  attention  to  the  eleven  district  agricultural  schools  being  established  in 
that  State,  and  Charles  R.  Davis,  Member  of  Congress  from  Minnesota,  spoke  on  his 
bill  for  Federal  aid  to  agricultural  and  industrial  education  in  secondary  schools. 
This  bill  had  been  introduced  first  in  the  second  session  of  the  59th  Congress  and 
in  modified  form  in  the  first  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  (1907).  It  practically 
was  intended  to  extend  Federal  aid  to  agricultural  high  schools  of  the  Minnesota 
type,  with  branch  experiment  stations,  and  to  normal  schools  giving  instruction 
in  agriculture,  home  economics  and  mechanic  arts. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  who  had  been  active  in  the  movement  for  agricultural 
schools  in  Minnesota  and  hid  been  in  close  touch  with  Mr.  Davis  in  the  formulation 
of  his  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  secondary  schools,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  society 
at  Milwaukee  in  December,  1909,  in  his  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  spoke  on  vocational  education  and  legislation.  While  he  did  not  mention  the 
Davis  bill,  it  was  undoubtedly  understood  that  he  was  4n  active  advocate  of  that 
measure . 

The  society  at  this  time  was  giving  much  attention  to  the  promotion  of  State 
legislation  for  industrial  education.  It  cooperated  in  1910  with  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in  the  preparation  of  a  bulletin  giving  a  summary 
of  legislation  in  the  United  States  relative  to  industrial  education  in  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  prepared  by  Edward  C.  Elliott,  professor  of  education 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  critical  and  comparative  comment  on  this 
legislation,  by  C.  A.  Prosser,  deputy  commissioner  of  education  in  Massachusetts. 
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This  showed  that  29  States  had  legislated  for  practical  education  in  agriculture, 

home  economics,  trades  and  industries,  or  manual  training, in  secondary  schools 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  public,  wherein  tuition  is  free  and  open  to  all 
able  to  meet  their  entrance  requirements.  Of  these  States  19  had  provided  for 
technical  high  schools,  13  for  manual  training,  11  for  home  economics,  19  for 
agriculture,  11  for  trades  and  industries,  and  3  for  all  the  practical  activities. 
Sixteen  States  had  accomoanied  such  legislation  with  financial  aid,  as  follows: 

9  for  manual  training,  1  for  technical  high  schools,  11  for  home  economics,  13  for 
agriculture,  8  for  trades  and  industries,  and  2  for  all  the  practical  activities. 

Of  the  16  States  granting  aid  for  practical  activities  of  some  kind  14  had  so 
provided  since  1903. 

It  seems  also  fair  to  say  that  vocational  training  for  agriculture  and  for  the 
industries  seems  to  have  thus  far  reached  its  most  satisfactory  development  in 
those  commonwealths  in  which  it  has  received  substantial  State  aid.  The  further 
development  of  public  vocational  education  would  seem  to  be  dependent  in  large 
measure  upon  legislation  providing  for  state  initiative,  state  subsidy,  and  a 
reasonable  degree  of  state  control. 

Current  discussion  and  legislation  regarding  vocational  education  showed 
such  a  confusion  of  terminology  that  Mr.  Prosser,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  David  Snedden, 
undertook  in  this  bulletin  to  give  definitions  of  some  of  the  terms  commonly  used 
in  describing  its  various  forms.  Vocational  education  was  defined  as  that  whose 
controlling  purpose  is  to  fit  for  a  calling  or  vocation.  It  may  be  divided  into 
five  forms,  professional,  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural  and  household. 
Vocational  education  involves  formation  of  habits,  development  of  intelligence 
and  cultivation  of  ideals.  In  its  completeness  it  involves  practice  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  work  of  the  calling  itself  and  study  of  or  about  the  sciences,  art, 
mathematics,  economy,  history  or  technique  which  enter  into  or  relate  to  it. 
Industrial  education,  as  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  vocational  education, 
is  that  whose  controlling  purpose  is  to  fit  for  a  trade,  craft  or  special  division 
of  manufacturing  work.  Technical  education  may  be  vocational  or  not,  depending 
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on  its  effect  on  the  learner  and  its  relations  to  productive  efficiency.  Manual 

training  may  contribute  to  technical  training  hut  as  ordinarily  taught  is  only 

slightly  or  remotely  vocational  or  is  so  for  occasional  individuals.  The  trade 

institution 

school  is  an  industrial  in  which  practical  work  at  least  as  exercises,  if  not 
productive,  is  a  prominent  feature. 

The  Society  for  Industrial  Education  was  at  this  time  in  close  touch 
with  the  American  Federation  of  labor  and  John  Mitchell,  then  second  vice- 
president  of  the  federation,  was  on  the  board  of  managers  of  the  society.  At 
its  meeting  in  Boston  in  1910  Charles  H.  Winslow,  as  a  representative  of  the 

federation,  in  a  paper  on  "Labor's  demands  on  industrial  education,"  maintained 

« 

that  "all  industrial  education  should  be  a  public  function  and  provided  for  by 
public  funds"  and  that  "emphasis  must  be  placed  on  education  rather  than  on 
product,"  for  "we  must  not  develop  a  one-sided  education  with  the  single  aim  of 
turning  out  a  mechanic  at  the  possible  sacrifice  of  the  citizen  of  tomorrow." 

Meanwhile  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  had  moved  in  support 
of  Federal  aid  for  agricultural  extension  work  under  direction  of  these  colleges. 

In  1909  its  committee  on  extension  work  outlined  a  plan  for  a  Federal  appropria¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose  and  on  December  15,  1909  a  bill  embodying  this  plan  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Early 
in  1910  Senator  Dolliver  of  Iowa  introduced  two  bills,  one  for  extension  work 
and  the  other  for  vocational  education  in  secondary  schools.  These  were  combined 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  Mr.  Dolliver  was 
chairman,  and  on  June  2,  1910  he  reported  a  bill  (S.  8809  U.  S.  61st  Congress, 

2d  session)  "to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  encouraging  instruction  in  agriculture, 
the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics  in  secondary  schools;  in  maintaining 
extension  departments  in  State  colleges,  and  in  preparing  teachers  for  these  voca¬ 
tional  subjects  in  State  normal  schools  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate 
its  expenditure." 
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Senator  Dolliver  died  October  15,  1910  and  Senator  Carroll  S.  Page  of 
Vermont,  on  March  3,  1911,  introduced  a  similar  bill.  This  was  amended  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  by  Senator  Page  and  as  Senate  Bill  3  was  debated  in  1912  and  1913. 

(See  p.  859) 

The  Society  for  Industrial  Education  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  November  2-4,  1911,  received  a  report  from  its  committee  on  National  legisla¬ 
tion,  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  which  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  Page  bill.  This  report 
states  the  Society  "hitherto  has  not  given  very  serious  consideration  to  this 
measure"  but  the  committee  thinks  that  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Page  bill 
are  on  the  whole  worthy  of  the  encouragement  of  the  society,  though  in  details 
the  bill  needs  amendment.  A  substitute  bill  was  therefore  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  society.  This  was  a  simpler  measure  leaving  out  appropria¬ 
tions  for  extension  work  and  branch  experiment  stations  and  specific  reference  to 
normal  schools  in  the  provisions  for  training  teachers  and  providing  for  a  single 
administrative  agency  in  Washington  and  in  each  State  and  a  system  of  reimbursement 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  funds,  which  were  to  be  allotted  to  the  States 
on  the  single  basis  of  population.  Details  of  the  organization  of  the  schools  for 
vocational  education  were  to  be  left  to  the  local  school  authorities.  The  society 
was  by  this  time  willing  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  support  of  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions  for  secondary  vocational  education.  In  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
Cincinnati  meeting  the  Secretary  comments  on  the  broader  and  more  constructive  aims 
of  the  society  and  includes  among  them  "to  aid  in  bringing  about  national  legisla¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  industrial  education,  of  such  a  character  as  to  insure  wise  and 
efficient  administration  of  funds  for  the  purpose  intended."  The  society  had 
grown  to  be  a  strong  organization  with  over  1,300  members,  many  of  whom  had  great 
influence  in  the  industrial  world;  it  had  financial  assistance  outside  of  the  dues 
paid  by  its  members,  and  maintained  a  salaried  secretary  who  spread  its  influence 

widely  by  correspondence,  addresses  before  various  organizations,  the  distribution 
of  publications,  etc. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  society  at  Philadelphia,  December  5-7,  1912, 

Senator  Page  made  a  statement  regarding  the  history  of  his  bill  and  gave  special 

credit  to  Dr.  Snedden  and  Dr.  Prosser  for  their  assistance  in  perfecting  the 

bill.  Speaking  on  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer, 

Mr.  James  P.  Munroe  of  Boston  strongly  favored  the  Page-Wilson  bill  and  offered 

resolutions  asking  the  Senate  "to  give  immediate  and  favorable  consideration" 

to  this  bill.  These  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 

On  April  1,  1912  Mr.  Prosser  became  secretary  of  the  society  and  began  a 

very  active  propaganda  in  its  interests,  including  especially  the  advocacy  of 

Federal  aid  for  vocational  education.  This  is  shown  in  his  first  report  in 

Bulletin  16  of  the  society,  as  follows: 

During  the  year  which  followed,  he  has  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
traveled  more  than  50,000  miles,  made  addresses  in  fifteen  States,  dealt  with 
problems  connected  with  vocational  education  in  a  dozen  commonwealths,  and  in 
not  less  than  fifty  of  the  leading  centers  of  population  of  the  country  made 
more  than  one  hundred  addresses  before  all  kinds  of  national,  state,  and  local 
gatherings,  representing  labor,  manufacturing,  commercial,  social,  and  educa¬ 
tional  interests,  and  set  up  points  of  helpful  cooperation  with  every  national 
organization  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  practical  and  civic  education 
of  our  great  army  of  wage  workers. 

The  campaign  for  federal  aid  for  vocational  education  in  the  last  Congress 
was  led  by  the  Society.  While  not  agreeing  with  a  number  of  its  details,  hearty 
support  was  given  to  the  general  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Page-Vfilson  bill, 
introduced  by  Senator  Carroll  S.  Page  of  Vermont  in  the  Senate  and  Representa¬ 
tive  William  B.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  now  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  the  House. 

The  bill  proposed  to  give  money  from  the  national  treasury  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  states  to  begin  the  task  of  preparing  teachers,  and  of  establish¬ 
ing  all-day,  part-time,  continuation,  and  evening  schools,  training  the  great 
mass  of  our  workers  for  the  duties  of  the  shop,  the  home,  and  the  farm. 

Thru  an  unfortunate  controversy  between  this  measure  and  another  known  as 
the  Lever-Smith  bill,  introduced  by  Congressman  Lever  in  the  House,  and  Senator 
Hoke  Smith  in  the  Senate,  both  bills  died  in  a  Joint  Conference  Committee  between 
the  two  Houses.  The  friends  of  the  Page  bill  sought  in  every  way  to  arrange  a 
compromise  between  the  two  bills,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  Lever  bill,  providing 
instruction  in  agriculture  for  mature  farmers  only,  something  should  be  secured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  training  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  wage-earning  occupa¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  from  towns  and  cities. 

*  *  * 

There  is  every  indication  that  a  bill  providing  national  grants  for  practical 
education  will  be  passed  at  this  coming  season  of  Congress.  Largely  under  the 
leadership  of  our  Society,  a  tremendous  public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  in 
this  country  and  focused  upon  the  need  for  vocational  education  and  upon  tne 
necessity  that  the  National  Government  should,  out  of  its  large  resources,  and 
as  one  great  economic  unit  competing  with  other  nations,  begin  the  tack  of 
training  its  own  workers  as  Germany  did  thirty  years  ago.  Every  consideration, 
economic,  industrial,  commercial,  social,  civic,  and  educational,  is  hastening 
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All  the  fiiends  of  vocational  education,  however,  should  feel  encouraged 
rather  than  discouraged  over  the  outcome  of  the  fight  at  Washington  for 

National  grants.  The  battle  is  really  won. 

*  *  * 

Our  Executive  Committee  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  measure  which 
will  embody  the  principles  and  policies  adopted  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention 
(1911),  and  which  it  is  believed  will  receive  the  earnest  support  of  our  members 
and  of  all  the  other  organizations  which  have  already  responded  so  heartily 
to  our  previous  appeals  in  behalf  of  this  great  cause."  (83) 

On  June  5,  1912,  Senator  Page  made  a  long  speech  in  the  Senate  explaining 

in  detail  many  of  the  36  sections  which  his  bill  as  amended  up  to  that  time 

contained. 

When  it  appeared  that  Congress  would  not  pass  the  Page  bill  the  National 
Society  for  Industrial  Education  undertook  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  National  Aid  for  Vocational  Education.  On  April  7,  1913  Senator 
Hoke  Smith  introduced  a  joint  resolution  creating  such  a  commission.  After  this 
resolution  had  passed  the  Senate  and  was  pending  in  the  House  the  Society  voted 
to  push  its  enactment  and  "to  aid  this  Commission  in  recommending  and  securing 
legislation  providing  national  grants  for  the  work  which  shall  be  based  on  sound 
principles  of  government  and  of  administration."  This  resolution  passed  both 
houses  and  v^as  approved  by  President  Wilson  January  20,  1914.  It  provided  for  a 
commission  of  nine  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  appointments 
made  included  the  Secretary  and  four  other  members  of  the  society.  In  this  way 
the  society  was  very  influential  in  determining  the  character  and  form  of  the 
Federal  legislation  to  aid  vocational  education.  The  commissio n  framed  a  bill 

which  included  Federal  aid  to  secondary  education  in  agriculture,  home  economics 

(p.  862) 

and  trades  and  industries.  The  society  at  its  meeting  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in 

A 

December  1914,  resolved  that  as  an  organization,  and  through  the  action  of  its 

individual  members,  it  "should  press  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  having  due 

regard  to  the  soundness  and  permanency  of  the  several  steps,  toward  the  securing 

as 

of  Federal  aid,  under  wise  restrifetions ,  for  the  promotion  of  industrial,  well  as 

A 

agricultural  and  household  arts  education  in  the  several  States." 
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Two  years  were  required  before  this  object  wasaccomplished  through  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act.  The  influence  of  the  society 
was  then  further  shown  by  the  appointment  of  James  P.  Munroe  as  the  member  of  the 
federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  represent  trades  and  industries  and  of 
Mr.  Prosser  as  director  of  the  administrative  organization  created  by  the  board. 
Since  that  time  the  society  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  general  interests  of 
vocational  education,  especially  in  its  industrial  phases,  through  its  annual  meet¬ 
ings  and  publications.  The  broader  aspects  of  its  work  were  indicated  in  1918  by 
the  change  of  its  name  to  Society  for  Vocational  Education. 

Bills  in  Congress  for  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education  prior  to  1914 
In  Congress  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational 
Education  Act  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  February  21,  1906  when  Ernest  M.  Pollard 
of,  Nebraska  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  to  grant  Federal  aid 
to  normal  schools.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  the  next  day  by 
Elmer  J.  Burkett  of  Nebraska.  This  bill  had  been  drafted  by  the  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
attorney- general  of  Nebraska  because  that  State  had  no  institution  for  training 
teachers  of  agriculture  though  a  law  passed  in  1901  required  examinations  in  this 
subject  for  certain  grades  of  teachers'  certificates.  Under  this  bill  Federal  funds 
were  to  be  given  to  the  States  for  training  teachers  of  agriculture,  manual  training, 
domestic  science  and  related  subjects.  The  initial  appropriation  was  to  be  $500,000 
and  this  was  to  be  increased  annually  by  $100,000  until  it  reached  a  maximum  of 
$1,000,000.  One  half  of  the  appropriation  was  to  be  equally  divided  among  the 
States  and  the  other  half  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  normal  schools  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  their  term  and  the  number  of  their  stuaents.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  to  administer  the  act.  This  bill  was  before  the  59th,  60th  and  61st 
Congresses.  It  had  considerable  support  throughout  the  country,  including  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association 
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A  somewhat  similar  hill  was  introduced  in  the  60th  Congress  by  Senator  McCreary 
of  Kentucky.  The  Burke  tt-Pol lard  hill  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
insertion  in  the  Nelson  Amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  of  1907  of 
the  proviso  that  the  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  land-grant  colleges  under  that 
act  might  he  spent  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  "the  elements  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts." 


At  the  time  that  Georgia.  was  greatly  interested  in  the  establishment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  Leonidas  Livingston  of  that  State  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor 
Terrell  on  December  18,  1906  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  hill  to 
grant  annually  $10,000  of  Federal  funds  to  such  schools  in  each  Congressional 
district  throughout  the  United  States.  The  same  hill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
hy  Alexander  Clay  of  Georgia,  January  21,  1907.  This  was  followed  a  few  weeks  later 
hy  a  hill  introduced  hy  Representative  William  Adamson  of  Georgia  to  appropriate 
$2,500  annually  to  each  branch  agricultural  experiment  station  established  in  con¬ 
gressional  districts,  in  any  State  or  Territory. 

On  January  22,  1907,  Representative  Charles  R,  Davis  of  Minnesota,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  introduced  his  first  hill  for  Federal  aid  for 
vocational  education.  This  proposed  to  give  annually  10  cents  per  capita  of  popu¬ 
lation  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  secondary  agricultural 
schools  in  districts  of  not  less  than  10  counties,  and  for  the  teaching  of  mechanic 
arts  and  home  economics  in  urban  schools,  and  $2,500  to  each  branch  experiment  station 
connected  with  an  agricultural  school.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  act. 

In  the  60th  Congress  Mr.  Davis,  though  no  longer  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  actively  supported  his  hill.  The  friends  of  the  normal  schools  secured  the 
favorable  influence  of  President  Roosevelt  and  as  a  result  the  Davis  hill  was  amended 
to  include  an  appropriation  of  1  cent  per  capita  of  population  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  home  economics  and  mechanic  arts  in  public  normal  schools.  The  hill 
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gained,  a  large  and  increasing  measure  of  support.  It  was  indorsed  by  the 
National  Grange,  the  Farmers’  National  Congress,  the  National  League  for 
Industrial  Education,  and  the  Southern  Education  Association.  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays 
was  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Davis  in  framing  and  supporting  this  bill. 

It  was,  however,  strongly  opposed  by  educators  and  others  who  feared  that  it 
would  create  a  system  of  vocational  education  apart  from  the  general  public 
school  system.  This  opposition  was  voiced,  for  example,  by  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
then  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Dean  Eugene  Davenport  of  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture.  In  an  effort  to  allay  opposition  the  bill  was  amended 
so  as  to  give  the  administration  of  the  act  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, and  Commerce  and  Labor.  But 
this  was  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  now  began  to  take  more  active  interest 
in  this  matter  and  through  its  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  somewhat  revised 
the  Davis  bill  and  gave  it  to  Senator  Dolliver  <Sf  Iowa,  who  introduced  it  in  the 
Senate  on  January  5,  1910.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Davis  introduced  it  in  the  House. 

In  the  Dolliver-Davis  bill  lump  sums  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  were 
appropriated. 

With  this  bill  Senator  Dolliver  also  introduced  the  agricultural  exterfsi  on 
bill  which  Mr.  McLaughlin  had  introduced  in  the  House.  Both  bills  went  to  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  which  Mr.  Dolliver  was  chairman. 

That  committee  decided  to  combine  these  bills  and  on  June  22,  1910  reported  the  com¬ 
bined  bill  favorably.  In  this  new  bill  the  administration  was  given  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior.  It  was  now  hoped  that  all  the  forces  which  had  been  interested 

in  the  previous  bills  would  unite  in  support  of  this  combined  bill.  But  this  did  not 

Agricultural 

occur  and  new  forms  of  opposition  arose.  The  Association  of  colleges 

decided  to  give  its  active  support  to  the  McLaughlin  Extension  bill.  The  National 

A 

Society  for  Industrial  Education  (Bulletin  15)  declined  to  indorse  the  Dolliver  Mil 
but  instead  gave  out  the  following  statement: 
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We  highly  commend,  the  general  spirit  and  purpose  of  Senate  Bill  No.  8809 
(Dolliver  Bill).  We  have,  however,  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  bill  as  at 
pfesent  drawn  will  accomplish  the  purposes  in  view.  It  should  be  modified  by 
the  introduction  of  specific  terms  to  the  end  that  it  shall  clearly  provide: 

1.  For  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  in  encouraging  vocational  education  in  the  trades  and  indus¬ 
tries,  agriculture  and  home  economics;  in  founding  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions;  and  in  providing  means  for  the  training  of  special  teachers  for  industrial, 
agricultural  and  home  economics  education; 

2.  For  a  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  under  this  act 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  each  of  the  above-named  purposes;  and  for  an 
equitable  means  of  distributing  the  sum  appropriated  among  the  several  States  in 
proportion  to  their  approximate  probable  needs; 

3.  For  the  gradual  availability  of  the  sums  appropriated  to  the  end  that  the 
maximum  limit  may  be  reached  only  after  a  period  of  from  six  to  ten  years; 

4.  For  the  contribution  from  each  State  of  a  sum  equal  to  that  contributed 
to  said  States  by  the  Federal  government; 

5.  For  a  restriction  limiting  the  use  of  the  Federal  contribution  and  the 
equal  State  contribution  to  the  defraying  of  the  expenses  of  instruction  in  these 
branches  of  study  which  the  bill  is  intended  to  encourage,  to  the  end  that  no  part 
of  said  sum  shall  be  used  for  general  purposes; 

6.  For  a  provision  permitting  each  State  to  propose  the  type  and  location 
of  the  schools  in  which  vocational  training  is  to  be  established,  on  condition 
that  such  proposal  be  approved  by  a  properly  constituted  Federal  authority; 

7.  For  a  requirement  that  each  State  shall  propose  its  own  methods  of  super¬ 
vising  any  educational  agencies  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
provided  said  methods  of  supervision  shall  be  duly  approved  by  a  properly  con¬ 
stituted  Federal  authority; 

3.  For, a  careful  definition  of  the  terms  relating  to  forms  of  education  and 
experimentation,  to  the  end  that  ambiguities  and  misunderstandings  may  be  avoided; 

9.  For  adequate  Federal  supervision  that  shall  ensure  satisfactory  results 
from  the  schools  established.  (83) 

The  friends  of  the  Dolliver  bill  therefore  decided  not  to  press  that  measure 
in  the  61st  Congress  but  to  prepare  for  an  active  campaign  in  the  62d  Congress. 
Senator  Dolliver  died  in  October  1910.  Senator  Carroll  S.  Page  of  Vermont  succeeded 
him  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  on  the  closing  day  of 
the  61st  Congress  introduced  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  the  Dolliver  bill. 
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The  Page  Bill 

The  original  hill  by  Senator  Page  was  introduced  March  3,  1911  (S.  10905, 

61st  Congress,  3d  session)  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  proposed  ayjpropriations  (1)  of  $5,000,000 
annually  for  instruction  in  the  trades  and  industries,  home  economics  and  agricul¬ 
ture  in  public  schools  of  secondary  grade  in  the  States,  Territories  and  District 
of  Columbia,  (2)  $4,000,000  annually  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  State ,  district  agricultural  schools  of  secondary  grade,  (3)  $1,000,000 
annually  for  branch  agricultural  experiment  stations  at  the  agricultural  high 
schools,  (4)  $500,000  annually,  with  additional  amounts  increasing  by  $200,000  for 
5  years,  for  extension  departments  of  agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  home 
economics  and  rural  affairs,  at  the  land-grant  colleges,  or  State  departments  of 
agriculture,  provided  the  States  appropriated  sums  equal  to  the  additional  amounts; 

(5)  $1,000,000  annually  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  trades  and  industries, 
and  home  economics  at  State  and  Territorial  normal  schools.  In  States  where  sepa¬ 
rate  schools  and  colleges  are  maintained  for  negroes  there  must  be  a  division  of 
the  funds  for  instruction  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  two  races.  The 
districts  for  State  and  agricultural  schools  and  branch  experiment  stations  must 
include  from  5  to  15  counties.  Short,  continuation  and  evening  courses  must  be 
provided  for  persons  not  able  to  take  the  regular  courses.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  law. 

In  a  different  form  this  bill  was  again  introduced  in  the  Senate  April  6, 

1911,  (Senate  3),  andrnin  the  House  by  William  B.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had 

been  for  eight  years  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  In  the 

Senate  it  was  reported  with  amendments  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

February  26,  1912.  Senator  Page  made  his  principal  speech  on  his  bill  in  the 

(533) 

Senate  June  5,  1912.  It  had  by  this  time  grown  from  12  to  36  sections.  An  appropria- 
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tion  of  $480,000  annually  to  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  had  been  added.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  alone 
was  to  administer  the  funds  granted  for  extension  departments  and  branch  experiment 
stations.  The  States  must  provide  a  board  for  vocational  education,  which  may  be 
the  board  for  education  in  general,  to  control  the  funds  given  for  vocational 
instruction  and  teacher-t raining.  The  total  annual  Federal  appropriations  were  to 
increase  from  $2,077,000  in  1913  to  $14,752,000  in  1921,  when  they  would  be  divided 
as  follows: 


For  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries  and 
home  economics,  in  connection  with  our  general  secondary  or 

public  high- school  system  .  $3,000,000 

For  the  teaching  of the  trades  and  industries  and  home  economics 

in  separate  schools  .  3,000,000 

For  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  State  district 

agricultural  schools  .  3,125,000 

For  agricultural  extension  work  .  2,980,000 

For  branch  experiment  and  demonstration  stations  at  district  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  .  1,050,000 

For  the  education  of  teachers  at  State  normal  and  other  training 

schools  .  1,027,000 

For  the  education  of  teachers  at  State  agricultural  colleges  .  480,000 

For  administrative  expenses  . 90,000 


Total 


$14,752,000 


Senator  Page  stated  that  in  connection  with  a  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress  in  Washington  in  December  1911,  a  large  number  of  educators 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  the  executive  committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  had  held  a  conference  on  this  bill  and  that  it  had 
been  revised  by  a  subcommittee  and  then  indorsed  by  the  conference.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  as  follows: 

Hon.  Coe  I.  Crawford,  United  States  Senator,  chairman;  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr.  W.  0.  Thompson,  president  Ohio  State  University; 
Dean  H.  L.  Russell,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  G.  G.  Bawe,  Managing  director  of  the  Southern  Com¬ 
mercial  Congress;  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Connell,  president  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 
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The  Question  of  the  unpreparedness  of  the  country  take  up  this  work  was  one 
of  the  leading  topics  of  discussion  at  this  meeting,  and  the  conclusion  reached 

was  that  we  must  add  another  half  million  dollars  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
education  of  teachers  "by  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  and  that  we  should 
put  off  the  time  when  the  main  features  of  the  appropriation  should  become  avail¬ 
able  till  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

*  *  * 

We  make  provision  that  each  locality  shall  draw  according  to  the  amount  it  con¬ 
tributes.  There  is,  however,  an  alternative  clause  in  this  section  which  provides 
that  funds  may  be  distributed  upon  some  other  basis,  according  to  plans  previously 
;  adopted  by  the  board  for  vocational  education,  or  by  legislative  authority  if  those 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  They  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  because  otherwise  funds  might  be  diverted  from 
the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  bill  is  designed  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
and  not  to  assume,  except  in  a  very  slight  degree,  the  main  burdens  of  educational 
support;  and  after  a  State  has  made  the  proper  preparation  in  the  way  of  providing 
the  required  buildings  and  farm  lands  to  enable  it  to  take  advantage  of  the  act, 
there  must  then,  in  addition,  be  appropriated  at  least  twice  as  much  for  these 
educational  purposes  as  is  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government.  (533) 

The  bill  was  then  withdrawn  by  unanimous  consent  and  a  substitute  bill  was 
reported  June  14,  1912,  which  carried  lump  sums  to  each  State  for  vocational  educa- 
tion  and  teacher  training  but  no  appropriation  for  branch  experiment  stations. 

This  substitute  bill  had  been  drafted  by  the  secretary  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  representatives  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  had  been  introduced  in  the  House  April  20,  1912,  and 
discussed  there  in  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Meanwhile  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  and  Representative  A.  F.  Lever 
of  South  Carolina  had  introduced  an  agricultural  extension  bill,  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  August  23,  1912.  The  Senate  substituted  the  Page 
bill  with  additional  amendments  January  27,  1913.  The  conference  Committee  of  the 
two  houses  could  not  agree  and  the  62d  Congress  ended  without  final  action  on  these 
measures. 

The  Page  bill  was  introduced  again  in  the  63d  Congress  April  7,  1913 
but  it  was  increasingly  apparent  that  Congress  would  not  pass  this  bill,  especially 
since  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  uniting  of  appropriations  for  agricultural 
extension  work  and  vocational  education  in  a  single  bill.  The  proposition  to  create 
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a  commission  to  study  the  situation  with  regard  to  vocational  education  and  report 

recommendations  which  might  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Federal  aid  for 

such  education  was  therefore  received  with  favor  in  Congress  and  the  resolution  for 

this  purpose  (See  p.  854)  was  practically  substituted  for  the  Page  bill. 

The  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education 

The  law  under  which  this  conmission  was  created  simply  ms.de  its  duty 

"to  consider  the  subject^  of  national  aid  for  vocational  education  and  report 

(534) 

their  findings  and  recommendations."  ,  Its  members,  appointed  by  the  President, 

were  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  and  Carroll  S.  Page  of  Vermont  from  the  Senate; 
of  Georgia 

D.  M.  Hughes  and  S.  D.  Fess  of  Ohio  from  the  House  of  Representatives;  John  A. 

A 

Lapp,  director  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative  Information,  who  had  been 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Education; 

Florence  Marshall,  director  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School,  Miss  Agnes  Nestor, 
president  of  the  International  Glove  Workers  Union  and  member  of  the  committee 
on  industrial  education  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Charles  A.  Prosser, 
secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
and  Charles  H.  Winslow  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  commission  had  no  members  from  organizations  specially  interested  in  agri¬ 
cultural  education.  Sena.tor  Smith  was  elected  chairman  and  Ernest  A.  Wreidt, 
director  of  the  Public  Education  Association  of  New  York  City,  was  made  its  secretary. 

The  commission  was  not  called  together  until  April  2  and  under  the  law 
was  required  to  make  its  report  not  later  than  June  1,  1914.  The  enactment  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  on  May  8,  1914,  enabled  the  commission  to  confine 
its  investigations  to  the  field  of  secondary  school  education.  It  studied  the 
extent  of  the  need  of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States,  the  need  of 
national  grants  for  such  education,  what  kinds  of  forms  of  vocational  education 
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should,  be  stimulated  by  national  grants,  how  far  can  the  Federal  Government  aid 
through  export  knowledge  and  to  what  extent  should  Federal  grants  be  made  and  under 
what  conditions?  It  therefore  dealt  with  -fi-)  National  grants  (l)  to  Federal 
agencies  for  information  and  advice,  and  (2)  to  the  States.  To  gain  information 
under  the  first  head  hearings  and  conferences  with  department  officials  at 
Washington  were  held;  under  the  second  head,  in  addition  to  hearings,  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  sent  to  State,  city  and  county  superintendents  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  and  to  National  organizations  of  labor  and  to  representative  employees. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  was  also  collated  and  studied  as  far  as  possible. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Commission  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
represented  by  A.  C.  True,  Director  df  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
who  explained  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  doing  for  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  education  and  extension  work.  At  another  time  Dr.  True,  in 
his  capacity  that  year  as  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  explained  the  work  of  these  institutions  re¬ 
lating  to  secondary  education  and  the  declarations  of  the  association  in  favor 
of  a  system  of  public  secondary  education  in  agriculture,  including  special 
agricultural  schools  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  local  high  schools. 

The  standard  agricultural  courses  whether  in  the  ordinary  high  schools  or  in 
special  schools,  should  not  be  narrowly  vocational  but  should  aim  to  fit  the 
pupils  for  life  as  progressive,  broad-minded  and  intelligent  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  good  farmers  and  horticulturists.  The  standard  courses  in  agricultural 
secondary  schools  should  be  so  organized  as  to  form  a  natural  and  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  for  entrance  to  agricultural  colleges.  (534) 

The  association  declared  in  1911  (and  reaffirmed  this  declaration  in  1912) 
that  it  favored  "federal  aid  for  public  schools  of  secondary  grade,  providing 
secondary  education  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  the  trades  and  industries, 
including  manual  training,  and  for  the  education  and  professional  training  of 
teachers  for  these  schools  in  the  several  States,  as  may  be  determined  by  tne 
legislature."  This  was  confirmed  by  President  W.  0.  Thompson  oi  Ohio  State  "Uni¬ 
versity,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  association,  in  a  written 
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statement  to  the  commission.  Dean  Eugene  Davenport  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  also  wrote  to  the  commission  his  views  regarding 
the  use  of  the  high  schools,  rather  than  special  schools,  for  secondary  vocational 
education  and  in  another  statement  emphasized  the  “great  need  for  national  grants 

for  vocational  education,  leaving  the  States  free  to  determine  the  character  and 

\ 

extent  of  the  use  of  such  funds  hut  requiring  them  to  devote  at  least  an  equal 
amount  to  the  same  general  purpose.  The  Federal  departments  could  he  helpful 
hy  furnishing  information  and  advice.  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  presented  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  on 
education  in  agriculture,  home  economics  and  the  industries  and  emphasized  his 
interest  in  the  practical  education  of  the  rural  people. 

As  the  result  of  their  intensive  investigation  the ' commission  concluded  that 
the  kind  of  vocational  education  most  urgently  demanded  was  that  which  will  pre¬ 
pare  workers  for  the  more  common  occupations  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
conserve  and  develop  our  resources;  to  promote  a  more .productive  and  prosperous 
agriculture;  to  prevent  waste  of  labor;  to  supplement  apprenticeship;  to  increase 
wage-earning  power;  to  meet  the  demand  for  trained  workmen,  and  to  offset  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living.  National  grants  to  the  States  were  needed,  especially 
for  agricultural,  trade  and  industrial  education,  partly  for  the  preparation  of 
efficient  teachers  and  partly  for  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  service.  Such  grants  wefe  justified  hy  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  the 
training  of  workers,  hy  the  interstate  and  National  character  of  the  problem,  hy 
precedents  in  Federal  legislation  and  hy  the  successful  results  of  previous  grants 
for  education.  National  appropriations  to  Federal  agencies  should  he  “for  studies, 
investigations  and  reports  furthering  the  efforts  of  the  States  to  place  the  work 
of  their  vocational  schools  on  a  scientific  and  business-like  basis." 
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On  this  general  basis  the  commission  elaborated  its  report  and  submitted  the 

draft  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  through  the 

cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  States.  The  recommendations  of  the 

commission,  as  embodied  in  this  bill,  are  summarized  in  their  report  as  follows: 

1.  Scope  of  the  grants 

1.  That  national  grants  be  given  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  vocation¬ 
al  education  in  agriculture  and  in  the  trades  and  industries. 

2.  That  grants  be  given  in  two  forms: 

a.  For  the  training  of  teachers  of  agricultural,  trade  and  industrial, 

and  home  economics  subjects. 

b.  For  the  paying  of-  part  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 

directors  of  agricultural  subjects  and  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial 
subjects. 

3.  That  appropriations  be  made  to  a  Federal  board  for  making  studies  and  investi¬ 
gations  which  shall  beof  use  in  vocational  schools. 

' 

II.  Amount  of  the  grants 

1.  For  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects  -  that  there  be  appropriated  to  the  States  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1915-16;  this  amount  to  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  $250,000  a 
year  until  a  total  of  $2,000,000  is  reached  in  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  and 
thereafter  the  annual  increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  a  year  until  a 
total  maximum  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  is  reached  in  1923-24. 

2.  For  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects  -  that  there  be 
appropriated  to  the  States  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16; 
this  annual  amount  being  increased  for  each  subsequent  year  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  grants  for  the  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects,  until  the  same  maximum 
of  $3,000,000  is  reached  in  1923-24. 

3.  For  the  training  of  teachers  of  agricultural,  trade  and  industrial,  and  home 
economics  subjects  -  that  there  be  appropriated  to  the  States  the  sum  of 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16;  $700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17; 

$900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18;  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19, 
and  annually  thereafter. 

4.  For  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  for  Vocational  Education  -  that  there  be 
appropriated  $200,000  annually,  this  money  to  be  used  in  administering  the  grants 
to  the  States  and  in  furnishing  information  and  advice  to  the  States  for  use  in 
vocational  schools  and  classes. 
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III.  Kinds  of  schools  aided  by  grants 

1.  That  the  schools  aided  in  part  hy  the  National  Government  should  be  schools 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  public. 

2.  That  the  education  given  in  these  schools  should  be  less  than  college  grade. 

3.  That  they  should  be  designed  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  overl4  years  of  age  for 
useful  or  profitable  employment  in  agriculture  and  in  the  trades  and  industries. 

4.  That  the  schools  should  be  of  three  types  in  order  to  meet  a  variety  of  needs: 

a.  All-day  schools  in  which  practically  half  of  the  time  should  be  given  to 
actual  practice  for  a  vocation  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis. 

b.  Part-time  schools  for  young  workers  over  14  years  of  age,  which  should  extend 
either  their  vocational  knowledge  or  give  preparation  for  entrance  to  a 
vocation  or  extend  the  general  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of  the 
pupils. 

c.  Evening  schools  to  extend  the  vocational  knowledge  for  mature  workers 
over  16  years  of  age. 

IV.  Administration 

1.  That  the  States,  in  order  to  receive  national  grants  for  vocational  education, 
designate  or  create  state  boards,  through  whom  the  National  Government  would 
deal;  the  determination  of  such  boards  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  States. 

2.  That  a  Federal  board  be  created,  consisting  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Comr- 
merce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  its 
execubiva  officer,  to  administer  the  funds  and  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in 
promoting  vocational  education. 

V.  Conditions 

1.  That  the  Federal  statuteproviding  for  national  grants  to  the  States  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  set  up  conditions  safeguarding  the  proper  expenditure  of  the 
money  for  the  purposes  designed  and  insuring  a  minimum  degree  of  efficiency 
in  the  work. 

2.  That  the  States,  through  their  legislative  authorities,  formally  accept  the 
conditions  of  the  Federal  statute  providing  national  grants. 

3.  That  the  States  provide  for  the  proper  custody  and  disbursement  of  the 
Federal  grants  allotted  to  them. 

4.  That  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  formulate  plans  for  the  administration  of  the  grants  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Statute,  and  establish  minimum  requirements 
for  the  State  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  equipment  of  schools. 

5.  That  for  each  dollar  paid  from  Federal  grants  allotted  to  any  State  for  the 
salaries  of  vocational  teachers,  or  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers, 
the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  shall  in  addition  meet  all  other  costs  of  plant,  equipment, 
and  maintenance,  including  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  necessary  to  complete 
well-rounded  courses  of  instruction. 
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6.  That  the  State  receive  its  allotment  annually  so  long  as  it  uses  the  funds  al¬ 
lotted  to  it  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Federal 
statute,  payment  on  allotments  shall  be  made  quarterly.  (534) 

The  report  of  the  Commission  was  printed  and  widely  circulated  but  it  ms 
not  thought  best  to  attempt  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  the  short  session 
of  the  63d  Congress,  beginning  in  December  1914. 

President  Wilson,  in  his  message  to  Congress  December  7,  1915,  strongly 
favored  Federal  aid  to  industrial  and  vocational  education  as  a  means  of  making  "the 

industries  and  resources  of  the  country  available  and  ready  for  mobilization." 

« 

The  bill  of  the  commission  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Hoke  Smith  Dec.  7, 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  D.  M.  Hughes,  December  19,  1915. 

It  was  reported  favorably  in  the  Senate  January  31,  1916  and  in  the  House 
February  10,  1916.  Amendments  adopted  in  the  Senate  required  the  Federal  Board  to 
select  a  director,  four  specialists  and  an  advisory  council  of  seven  persons  repre¬ 
senting  various  interests,  and  to  permit  the  board  to  have  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  make  studies  and  investigations  for  it.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  unanimously 
July  31,  1916.  In  the  House  Mr.  Hughes  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
explained  the  measure  but  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Mann  of  Illinois  asked  that  the 
bill  be  held  until  the  short  session  and  it  went  over.  When  Congress  met  in 
December  1916.  President  Wilson  in  his  message  said  -  This  measure  "is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  country  because  it  concerns  a  matter  too  long  neglected,  upon 
which  the  thorough  industrial  preparation  of  the  country  for  the  critical  years  of 
economic  development  immediately  ahead  of  us  in  very  large  measure  depend.  It  con¬ 
tains  plans  which  affect  all  interests  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  legislation  now  pending  before  the  Congress  whose  passage  the  country 
awaits  with  more  thoughtful  approval  or  greater  impatience  to  see  a  great  and  ad¬ 
mirable  thing  set  in  the  way  of  being  done." 
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The  House  bill  differed  from  the  Senate  bill  by  the  substitution  for  the 
Federal  board  with  five  cabinet  officers  of  a  board  comprised  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  four  associate  members,  no  more  than  two  of  whom  were  to  be  of  any 

'  I  ' 

one  political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  each  to  have  a  salary  ; 
of  $5,000  a  year.  Meanwhile  there  had  arisen  much  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  board 
containing  representatives  of  different  vocational  lines.  This  was  urged  by  the 
National  Society  for  Industrial  Education,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  other  organizations.  There  was  also  strong 
opposition  to  a  board  in  which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  would  be  the  executive 
officer  for  it  was  feared  that  this  would  result  in  defeating  the  distinct  develop- 
l  ment  of  a  system  of  real  vocational  education.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  many 

:  people,  including  a  large  number  of  educators,  who  did  not  favor  an  organization 

of  vocational  education  entirely  separate  from  the  general  public  school  system. 

1  For  a  long  time  the  problem  of  unified  or  separate  control  of  vocational  education 

had  been  debated  in  the  National  Education  Association,  the  National  Society  for 
Industrial  Education  and  elsewhere. 

When  the  bill  was  discussed  in  the  House  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lenroot 
of  Wisconsin  was  adopted,  which  made  the  four  appointed  members  representatives  of 
I  manufactures,  commerce,  labor  and  agriculture  respectively,  and  provided  that  the 
board  should  annually  elect  one  of  its  members  chairman. 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference  it  was  understood  that  President  Wilson  was 
opposed  to  a  board  entirely  separate  from  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  final  result  was  a  compromise  by  which  the  Federal  board  was  made  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  representatives  of  manufactures  and,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

This  board,  therefore,  was  put  in  control  of  representatives  of  the  industries,  in¬ 
cluding  agriculture,  but  the  public  school  system  was  represented  by  the  Commissioner 


of  Education  as  a  member  of  the  board. 
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In  the  States  under  this  act  the  control  of  the  funds  for  vocational  education 


might  be  in  a  separate  board  of  vocational  education  or  in  the  general  board  or  de¬ 
partment  of  education  as  each  State  might  determine. 

The  friends  of  home  economics  education  were  not  satisfied  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  that  subject  in  the  commission's  bill,  which  were  confined  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  They  therefore  secured  the  addition  of  home  economics 
to  those  sections  of  the  bill  which  deal  with  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  service,  though  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  appropriation  can 
be  spent  for  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 

Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  sectarian  or  private 
institutions  obtained  an  amendment  specifically  stating  that  no  portion  of  any 
moneys  appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be  applied  directly  or  indirectly  "for 
the  support  of  any  religious  or  privately  owned  or  conducted  school  or  college.” 

The  bill  passed  the  House  January  9,  191?,  and  was  sent  to  conference. 

The  agreement  reached  by  the  conferees  was  adopted  by  both  houses  and  the  bill 
became  a  law  through  its  approval  by  President  Wilson  February  23,  1917. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act 

The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  practically  created 
a  system  of  vocational  education  of  broad  scope  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  public 
school  organization  throughout  the  United  States.  It  provided  funds  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  extension  of  the  efforts  of  the  States  in  this  direction  and  by  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Federal  aid  helped  to  put  this  system  on  a  sound  and  substantial  foot¬ 
ing  within  a  few  years.  It  would  then  remain  for  the  States  and  local  communities, 

with  or  without  additional  Federal  assistance,  to  increase  the  strength  and  scope 

* 

of  vocational  education  to  meet  the  development  of  the  various  local  vocations. 

The  act  also  exemplified  a  new  phase  of  Federal  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  educational  work.  In  the  Morrill  land- grant  act  of  1362  the  Federal  Government 
gave  lands  to  the  States  for  colleges  without  requiring  them  to  account  for  the  use 
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of  these  lands.  Later  the  Government  gave  money  to  the  land-grant  colleges 
for  experiment  stations  and  for  instruction  with  limited  "but  increasing  requirements 
for  Federal  supervision.  In  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  the  extreme  limit  of 
Federal  union  with  the  States  in  an  educational  enterprise  was  reached.  This  act 
required  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  States 
as  represented  by  the  land-grant  colleges,  in  providing  funds  and  in  planning  and 
conducting  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The  plans  adopted 
under  this  act  have  set  up  in  the  several  States  an  organization  representing  both 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government.  The  work  in  each  State  is  in  charge  of  a 
director  who  is  a  joint  representative  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  has  the  franking  privilege  and  his 
salary  comes  from  Federal  and  State  sources.  In  the  counties  the  agents  generally 
receive  part  of  their  sa.lary  from  direct  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  have  Federal  commissions  and  the  franking  privilege.  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  participate  in  the  extension  work  in  the  State  and  all  the  extension  work 
of  the  Department  in  the  States  is  subject  to  the  administration  of  the  extension 
dire ctors. 

In  the  Srnith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  a  more  limited  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  is  provided  for.  In  each  State  there  is 
a  board  of  vocational  education  and  the  Federal  Board  deals  only  with  this  State 
board  and  not  with  individual  schools  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act.  The 
Federal  funds  are  expended  in  accordance  with  plans  submitted  by  the  State  boards 
and  approved  by  the  Federal  board.  The  Federal  authorities  inspect  the  work  and  the 
expenditures  in  each  State  so  far  as  to  determine  whether  they  come  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  and  entitle  the  State  to  reimbursement  from  the  Federal  funds. 
Beyond  this  the  Federal  Board  has  only  advisory  functions  and  aids  the  work  in  the 
States  by  furnishing  information  through  publications  or  otherwise  and  by  conferring 
with  State  officials  in  charge  of  different  lines  of  work. 
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Secondary  Agricultural  Education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  1917-1925 

« 

On  July  17,  1917,  President  Wilson,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  appointed  the  following  members  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education;  For, one  year,  as  representative  of  manufacture  and  commerce, 

James  P.  Munroe  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  secretary  of  its  faculty  for  several  years  and  a  prominent  worker 
for  many  years  in  the  movement  for  industrial  education;  for  two  years,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  agriculture,  Charles  A.  Greathouse,  of  Indiana,  who  had  been  State 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  three  years,  as  representative  of  labor, 
Arthur  E.  Holder,  a  machinist,  who  had  been  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Iowa  Bureau 
of  Labor  and  had  represented  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Nationallegisla- 
tive  matters.  The  ex-officio  members  were  D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  W.  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commeree,  W.  B,  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  held 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  July  21,  1917.  Secretary  Houston 
was  elected  chairman,  Mr.  Munroe  vice-chairman  and  Commissioner  Claxton  secretary. 
The  board  appointed  Charles  A.  Prosser  director  of  its  administrative  staff,  with 
the  following  assistant  directors:  Agriculture,  Layton  S.  Hawkins  of  the  Hew  York 
State  Department  of  Education;  Industrial  Education,  Lewis  H.  Carris  of  the  Hew 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Education;  Home  Economics,  Josephine  L.  Berry,  head  of 
the  home  economics  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  Research,  Charles  H.  Winslow,  director  of  vocational  research,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  president  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  temporary  agent  for  commercial  education. 

For  administration  and  inspection  the  country  was  divided  into  five  sec¬ 
tions,  North  Atlantic,  Southern,  North  Central,  West  Central  and  Pacific  and 
headquarters  for  agents  of  the  board  were  established  in  New  York  City,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.  From  August  17  to  28, 
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1917,  the  board,  held  conferences  with  representatives  of  the  boards  charged  with 
the  State  administration  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  at  which  “the  purpose  of  the  law 
was  discussed  with  particular  reference  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based  and  the  methods  by  which  these  principles  should  be  brought  into  practice.11 
The  first  bulletin  of  the  board  was  issued  in  November,  1917,  and  was  entitled 


The  Smith-Hughes  Act:  Policies  of  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 


Among  the  policies  announced  at  this  time  were  the  following: 

The  Federal  board  believes  that  the  following  fundamental  principles 
should  govern  the  appropriations  from  the  National  Government  to  the  States 
for  vocational  education.  The  money  is  designed: 

(l)  To  stimulate  the  States  to  undertake  a  new  and  needed  form  of  service  - 
that  for  vocational  education  -  which  the  National  Government  believes  necessary 
to  the  public  welfare. 

^2)  To  equalize,  in  part  at  least,  the  inequalities  of  burden  among  the 
States  in  carrying  on  this  service. 

(3)  To  purchase  for  the  National  Government  a  reasonable  degree  of  participation 
in  the  carrying  on  of  this  work  in  which  the  National  Government  is  so  deeply 
concerned. 

C4)  To  establish  standards  of  efficiency  in  vocational  education  and  to 
set  up  minimums  below  which  work  in  vocational  education  for  which  reimbursement 
from  Federal  moneys  is  desired  can  not  be  allowed  to  fall. 

' 

Two  questions  must  always  be  met  in  determining  whether  a  State  is  entitled 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  - 

(1)  Is  the  plan  proposed  by  the  State  one  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
willing  to  accept? 

^2)  Will,  or  can,  the  State  properly  carry  out  the  plan  after  the  agreement  is 
made? 

* 

In  the  matter  of  institutions  using  Federal  moneys,  the  Federal  board  is 
concerned  with  three  things  - 

(a)  Whether  the  institution  is  legally  qualified  under  the  act. 

(b)  Whether  supervision  and  inspection  by  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education  is  properly  maintained. 

(c)  Whether  the  courses  are  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  plan  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  Federal  and  State  boards. 

No  choice  can  be  made  or  discretion  exercised  in  dealing  with  mandatory  provi¬ 
sions.  For  example,  the  board  is  charged  with  seeing  that  the  States  provide  for 
at  least  six  months  of  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture  and  that  the 
States  provide  instruction  in  the  trades  and  industries  for  the  persons  who  have 
not  entered  upon  employment  extending  over  not  less  than  9  months  per  year  and  for 
not  less  than  30  hours  per  week.  Modification  of  such  rules  is  impossible. 

Concerning  provisions  where  discretion  and  interpretation  are  allowed,  the 
Federal  board  reserves  the  right  to  judge  the  arrangement  made  with  each  State  in 
the  light  of  local  conditions,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  standards  in  every 
State  must  be  progressive  and  that  no  standard  can  be  permitted  to  fall  below  a 
reasonable  minimum  of  efficiency. 
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The  Federal  hoard  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  vocational  schools  and 
classes  are  not  fostered  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in¬ 
struction  to  the  backward,  deficient,  incorrigible,  or  otherwise  subnormal  in¬ 
dividuals;  but  that  such  schools  and  classes  are  to  be  established  and  maintained 
for  the  clearly  avowed  purpose  of  giving  thorough  vocational  instruction  to 
healthy,  normal  individuals  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  profitable 
and  efficient  employment,  Such  education  should  command  the  best  efforts  of  normal 
boys  and  girls. 

All  official  dealings  must  be  between  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
or  its  representatives  and  the  State  boards  for  vocational  education.  Agents  of 
the  Federal  board  will  deal  with  the  State  board  or  its  recognized  agents  only, 
not  with  individual  schools  and  institutions.  The  Federal  board  and  its  agents 
reserve  the  right,  of  course,  to  inspect  from  time  to  time  such  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  State  is  carrying  out  properly  the 
plan  agreed  upon.  This  decision  does  not  preclude  the  giving  of  advice  to  schools 
by  the  Federal  board  or  its  agents  at  the  request  of  the  State  board  or  its  agents. (  631 

By  January  1,  1918  each  of  the  48  States  had  through  legislative  enactment 

or  the  governor  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  had  submitted 

% 

plans  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  and  had  been  certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1918.  In  14  States  a  special  board  for  vocational  education  was  created  or  utilized; 
in  32  States  the  general  State  board  of  agriculture  was  designated  to  administer 
the  Smith-Hughes  fund;  in  Minnesota  the  State  high-school  board  was  utilized  and 
in  Colorado,  which  did  not  have  a  State  board  of  education,  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  hud  the  administration  of  vocational  education  added  to  its  duties  as  a 
supervisory  board  for  the  State  band-grant  college. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  had  entered  the  World  War  and  the  War  Department 
and  the  Shipping  Board  had  called  on  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to 
aidmin  training  conscripted  men  for  the  vocations  required  for  military  purposes  or 
for  shipbuilding.  The  problem  of  training  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  was  also 
being  sonsidered  in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the  Government.  This  led  to 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  act  of  June  27,  1918  under  which  the  administration 
of  this  work  was  committed  to  this  board  and  formed  a  large,  difficult  and  rapidly 
increasing  feature  of  its  work  until  it  was  transferred  to  the  Veterans  Bureau  on 


August  9 ,  1921 . 
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The  rehabilitation  work  was  distributed  among  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
several  States.  It  included  instruction  in  many  occupations,  among  which  were 
many  branches  of  agriculture. 

Conditions  growing  out  of  the  war  intensified  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  vocational  education  but  also  brought  about  unusual  diffi¬ 
culties  which  for  a  considerable  period  prevented  its  most  orderly  and  satisfactory 
development . 


Agricultural  Work  of  the  Federal  Board 
The  assistant  director  for  agriculture,  Mr.  L,  S.  Hawkins,  came  into  this 
work  after  several  years  experience  as  a  specialist  in  agricultural  education  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  New  York,  which  had  developed  under  State  laws 
both  special  agricultural  schools  and  Departments  of  agriculture  in  a  considerable 
number  of  high  schools.  He  had  also  received  part  of  his  education  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  had  been  head  of  the  department  of  science 
and  agriculture  in  that  school.  He  was  thus  familiar  with  administrative  problems 
relating  to  State  supervision  of  agricultural  education  and  to  the  organization, 
equipment  and  curriculum  for  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture.  In  1916  he  was 
the  author  of  a  bulletin,  published  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  discussed  these  problems  as  related  to  the  State  laws  on  vocational  education. 

A  few  extracts  from  this  bulletin  may  serve  to  show  his  point  of  view  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  of  these  matters. 

No  teacher  should  be  engaged  for  vocational  work  who  has  not  a  special  authorizing 
certificate,  which  requires,  generally,  evidence  of  graduation  from  an  approved  high 
school,  or  the  equivalent,  and  also  from  an  approved  professional  institution  whefein 
he  completed  a  four-year  course  of  study  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

A  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  farm  life,  either 
through  his  home  life  or  extended  experience  working  on  a  farm. 

A  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a  secondary  school  is  not  to  be  a  specialist  in  one 
or  two  agricultural  subjects  but  should  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  entire 
field,  including  soils,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  poultry  husbandry,  farm 
crops,  fruit  growing,  plant  diseases,  farm  machinery,  etc. 
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A  teacher  of  agriculture  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching,  gained  either  through  special  study  or  from  teaching  experience. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture  may  "be  of  little  use  unless  the  teacher 
has  also  some  knowledge  of  how  to  direct  the  activities  of  pupils. 

A  teacher  of  agriculture  should  understand  the  intent  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tional  agriculture,  should  "be  familiar  with  the  farm  home  and  should  under¬ 
stand  the  problem  of  connecting  the  school  work  and  the  home  activities  of  the 
pupils. 

A  teacher  of  agriculture  should  have  some  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing, 
woodworking  and  elementary  blacksmithing. 

The  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  in  these  schools  and  departments 
is  to  be  based  upon  the  practical  experience  gained  on  the  farm,  at  home, 
or  elsewhere. 

A  well-balanced  general  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  of  agricult 'oral 
science  and  practice  should  be  represented  in  the  curriculum. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  organization  of  the  school  that  the  teacher 
of  agriculture  be  employed  for  service  during  the  summer  months. 

The  following  are  some  phases  of  summer  work  suggested  for  the  teacher  of 
■  agriculture:  (a)  supervision  of  home  project  work  carried  on  by  boys  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  school;  (b)  supervision  of  experiments  or  projects  undertaken 
by  boys  or  young  men  not  in  school  but  who  may  be  interested:  some  of  these 
boys  may  decide  to  enter  school  later;  (c)  collecting  material  for  classroom 
and  laboratory  use  the  following  year;  (d)  locating  objective  points  and 
making  arrangements  for  field  trips  to  be  taken  the  following  year;  (e)  assist¬ 
ing  local  farmers  to  solve  some  of  their  troublesome  problems  when  these  farmers 
request  such  aid. 

The  school  may  use  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  advantage,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  it  to  have  a  farm.  The  tea,cher  and  pupils  are  expected  to  make 
use  of  the  nearby  farms  and  their  equipment  for  much  of  the  laboratory  instruc¬ 
tion.  Pupils  are  also  expected  to  make  us  of  their  home  farms  in  the  required 

project  work.  (348) 

Charles  H.  Lane  became  a  member  of  the  agricultural  staff  of  the  Federal 
Board  by  transfer  from  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Department  of 

i 

Agriculture  where  for  several  years  he  had  had  charge  of  itswork  relating  to 
agricultural  education.  He  was  therefore  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  status  of 
teacher-training  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Another  member  of  this  first  staff  was  William  G.  Hummel, 
a  graduate  in  agriculture  at  the  Universities  of  Illinois  and  California,  who  had 
taught  agriculture  in  high  schools  in  California  and  had  been  for  seven  years 
teacher  of  agricultural  education  in  the  University  of  California. 
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Ihe  board,  immediately  undertook  investigations  on  the  organization  of  second¬ 


ary  schools  in  agriculture,  including  courses  of  study  and  supervision;  materials 


and  methods  in  secondary  school  agriculture,  and  supervised  practical  work  in  agri¬ 


culture,  including  the  home  project  method  of  instruction.  The  results  of  this 


work  have  been  published  in  a  series  of  bulletins. 


The  first  bulletin  in  the  agricultural  series  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hawkins  and 


published  in  March  1918  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  agricultural  edu- 

(618) 

cation  under  the  Smith-Hughee  Act.  It  explained  the  requirements  of  that  act  and 
also  in  a  measure  set  up  standards  for  the  school  plant  and  equipment,  courses  of 


study,  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  training  of 


teachers  for  such  service.  This  was  followed  in  June  1918  by  a  bulletin  prepared 


by  Mr.  Lane  on  reference  material  for  vocational  agricultural  instruction,  which 


described  the  nature  and  sources  of  such  material  available  to  the  schools  and  sug- 

(621) 

gested  a  method  of  filing  and  cataloguing  it  for  school  use.  ,  In  December ,  1918  a 

(614) 1 

bulletin  on  some  problems  in  State  supervision  was  issued.  In  Part  1  Mr.  Hawkins 

A 

described  the  essential  factors  in  the  success  of  a  State  program  of  vocational 


education  and  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  State  supervisory  staff;  in 


part  2,  G-eorge  A.  Works,  professor  of  rural  education  in  the  Hew  York  College  of 
j  Agriculture,  discussed  the  relationship  between  teacher- training  departments  and 
the  State  supervisors  of  agriculture;  and  in  part  3,  Mr.  Rufus  W.  Stimson,  State 


supervisor  of  agricultural  education  in  Massachusetts,  treated  of  sectional  confer 


ences  and  periods  of  professional  improvement  work  for  teachers  of  agriculture  in 


high  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  plans  for  such  work  in  Massachusetts. 


After  five  years  of  the  development  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  Prof. 


Charles  E.  Myers  of  the  department  of  rural  life  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  was 


employed  to  make  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  in  agricul¬ 


ture,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  May  1923.  A  bulletin  on  the  aims  and 
values  of  supervised  practice  in  agriculture  and  the  responsibilities  of  pupils, 


teachers,  State  administrators  and  local  boards  of  education  in  relation  to  such 
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practice  was  issued  in  June,  1923. A  The  principles  underlying  the  distribution  of 

aid  to  vocational  education  in  agriculture  were  discussed  in  another  bulletin  of 
that  date  on  the  basis  of  a  study  by  Frank  W.  Lathrop,  assistant  professor  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  of  the  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  practiced  in  the  several  States.  (622) 

The  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  agricultural  evening  schools  and 

suggestions  for  the  content  of  their  courses  were  set  forth  in  a  bulletin  issued 

(623) 

in  November,  1923.  A  Two  bulletins  on  agricultural  teacher-training  were  issued  in 
1923  and  1924,  treating  of  the  principles  of  organization  of  such  work  and  its 
status,  developments  and  methods.  (615) 

By  cooperation  with  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  bulletin  on  the  home  project  as  a  phase  of  vocational  agricultural 
education,  by  F.  E.  Heald,  specialist  in  agricultural  education  in  that  service, 
was  published  in  September  1918.  (619) 

Cooperation  has  been  continued  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
its  division  of  agricultural  instruction,  on  the  subject-matter  of  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture.  Outlined  lessons  on  plant  and  animal  production  were  prepared 

by  Dr.  E.  H.  Shinn  and  unit  courses  in  poultry  and  swine  husbandry  were  prepared  by 

(629-632) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Schopmeyer.,.  These  led  to  attempts  to  make  job  analyses  of  various  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprises.  With  the  cooperation  of  specialists  in  the  department  and 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Federal  board,  Mr.  Schopmeyer  has  prepared  bulletins  con¬ 
taining  analyses  of  potato  growing,  poultry  husbandry  and  the  management  of  a  farm 

(627) 


■business  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Merrill  has  prepared  job  lesson  units  for  selected  truck  and 

A 

fruit  crops  adapted  to  southern  conditions.  (625) 

Much  information  regarding  the  development  of  agricultural  education  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Federal  board  and  its 
Yearbook  for  1923  gave  in  considerable  detail  a  description  of  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  and  summary  of  progress  by  States. 
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Through  its  publications  and  participation  in  conferences  with  State  super¬ 
visors  and  school  officials  and  teachers  the  board  has  done  much  to  determine  and 
improve  the  standards  for  secondary  education  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

Its  careful  and  impartial  examination  of  the  plans  submitted  by  the  State  boards, 
and  its  inspection  of  the  accounts  and  work  in  the  several  States  have  also  contribut¬ 
ed  toward  firmly  establishing  a  good  system  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture. 

The  following  statements  in  the  annual  report  for  1923,  while  made  with  reference  to 
vocational  education  in  general,  apply  well  to  the  methods  and  results  of  the  work 
of  the  board  relating  to  agricultural  education. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  experience  under  the  vocational  education  act  has  been 
the  tendency  to  bring  vocational  education  everywhere  in  the  States  under  the 
dominance  of  standards  developed  out  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies. 

In  this  cooperative  enterprise  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  the 
Federal  board  rendered  service  principally  as  a  clearing  house  of  experience  in 
the  several  States. 

It  provides  the  48  States  with  an  agency  of  cooperation,  of  conference,  and 
under  public  supervision  and  control.  In  addition,  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
capacity,  the  Federal  board  and  its  staff  undertake  to  develop  intelligent  leader¬ 
ship  by  contributing  to  our  national  program  the  results  of  research  and  of  demon¬ 
stration  work  conducted  in  the  States.  Practically  all  of  the  research  of  the 
Federal  board  develops  out  of  experimental  tests  made  in  the  field,  followed  by 
demonstrations  of  methods  found  valid  by  actual  test,  and  ultimately  by  making 
these  methods  available  for  adoption  in  those  States  which  may  find  them  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  under  the  Federal  act  is  thus  in  every  aspect 
of  it  the  result  of  cooperation  to  develop  leadership  and  effective  administration 
out  of  the  diverse  experiences  of  the  thousands  of  vocational  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  working  under  State  plans  and  economic  conditions  which  vary  from  State  to 

State.  (616) 

Relation  of  Vocational  Instruction  in  Agriculture  to  Extension  Work 
As  the  number  of  schools  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
increased  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  these  schools  came  frequently  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  extension  agents  operating  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  On  their  own 
iniative  or  by  request  of  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  Smith-Hughes 
teachers  in  a  number  of  places  undertook  extension  work  among  the  farmers.  In  some 
cases  the  number  of  students  taking  agriculture  in  the  school  was  small,  while  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  was  relatively  large.  This  made  vocational  education  in 
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agriculture  expensive  and  the  community  therefore  felt  that  it  was  entitled  to 
services  from  this  teacher  outside  of  school.  School  officials  and  teachers  some¬ 
times  raised  the  academic  question  whether  extension  work  in  agriculture,  particu¬ 
larly  hoys*  and  girls’  club  work,  did  not  really  belong  to  the  -oublic  schools, 

rather  than  to  the  agricultural  colleges.  This  situation  was  aggravated  in  some 

■ 

cases  by  the  extravagant  claims  of  extension  agents  regarding  the  scope  of  their 
work,  particularly  with  young  people.  While  there  was  much  friendly  cooperation 
between  teachers  and  extension  agents,  personal  jealousies  and  antagonism  made 
discord  in  various  places. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  board  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  agriculture  and  seemed  to  them  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  call 
for  a  declaration  of  their  policy  regarding  it.  Therefore  on  February  21,  1918 
they  agreed  to  a  ’’memorandum  on  instruction  in  vocational  schools  and  extension 
work  in  agriculture,”  (See  Report  of  Federal  board  1919,  p.  42.),  which  after 
setting  forth  the  general  nature  of  the  work  called  for  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
and  Smith-Lever  Acts,  dealt  with  the  relationship  of  the  two  lines  of  work,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  many  counties  of  the  various  States  there  will  be  the  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  system  conducted  by  the  State  agricultural  college  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  county  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  and  under  other  Federal  and  State  legislation.  There  will 
also  be  vocational  agricultural  instruction  carried  on  by  the  State  board  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
the  county  or  the  local  school  district  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Both  the  extension  service  and  the  vocational  instruction  will  deal  with  both  adults 
and  children. 

In  each  State  there  is  a  State  director  of  agricultural  extension  service  and  an 
executive  officer  of  the  State  board  for  vocational  education.  It  is  suggested  that 
these  two  officials  determine  upon  a  plan  of  cooperation  for  the  State  based  upon 
the  following  general  policies  or  principles: 

(1)  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  agricultural  extension  work  should  be  admin- 
istered  by  those  in  charge  of  extension  activities  in  the  State  and  that  all  voca- 
tional  education  in  agriculture  should  be  administered  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
vocational  schools  of  the  State. 

(2)  That  all  extension  wotk  with  adults  done  by  teachers  in  vocational  schools 

be  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  extension  system  for  the  State,  and  in  coopera- 
!  tion  with  the  agent  who  is  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  extension  work  in 
the  county. 
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(3)  That  in  counties  having  vocational  schools  of  agriculture  the  extension 
service  will  conduct  its  extension  work  in  agriculture  with  children  chiefly 
through  the  organization  of  cluhs  for  the  carrying  on  of  definite  pieces  of  work 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  practice.  The  practical  agricultural  work  of 
the  schools  will  chiefly  consist  of  home  project  work  by  the  students  as  a  part  of 
the  systematic  practical  instruction  provided  for  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  It  is 
advised  that  in  such  counties  a  cooperative  agreement  be  made  between  the  extension 
authorities  and  the  school  authorities  whereby  it  will  be  arranged  for  the  teachers 
of  agriculture  to  take  part  in  the  extension  activities  with  the  children  within 
the  territory  of  the  school  and  that  such  territory  be  set  forth  in  the  agreement. 

(4)  That  in  every  case  care  be  taken  to  see  that  work  which  is  supported  by 
Federal  funds  under  any  of  the/af brement ioned  acts  will  not  in  any  way  duplicate 

or  overlap  work  being  carried  on  in  that  same  community  when  that  work  is  supported 
in  any  part  from  another  Federal  fund.  (616) 

This  statement  helped  to  bring  about  more  or  less  satisfactory  agreements 
between  the  vocational  education  and  extension  forces  in  a  number  of  States  and 
there  was  also  a  general  tendency  toward  improved  relationships  as  the  work  of  the 
two  agencies  progressed.  But  there  remained  sufficient  unrest  regarding  various 
phases  of  this  problem  to  bring  about  other  formal  attempts  at  its  solution. 

At  their  annual  meetings  in  1920,  both  the  agricultural  section  of  the 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  department  of  rural  education 
of  the  National  Education  Association  independently  voted  to  create  committees  on 
this  subject,  but  later  the  committee  appointed  by  the  former  society  was  asked  to 
serve  also  as  the  committee  of  the  latter  organization.  Its  report  in  February  1921 
was  accepted  as  a  progress  report  and  the  Association  of  Land-grant  Colleges  was 
invited  to  join  with  the  other  two  organizat ions  through  a  joint  committee.  Later 
a  committee  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  was  in- 

J*  J 

vited  to  sit  with  this  joint  committee.'  There  were  14  persons,  representing  the 
four  organizations,  vyho  joined  in  the  final  report  adopted  May  9  and  10,  1921. 
(Proceedings  of  Association  of  Land-grant  Colleges,  1912,  p.  232.)  Dean  A.  R.  Mann 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee.  Their 
report  was  based  on  the  memorandum  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Beard  for  Vocational  Education  cited  above  and  "in  the  light  of  subsequent  experi¬ 
ence"  offered  "explanations  and  interpretations  of  the  foregoing  memorandum  as 
tending  to  facilitate  sound  and  harmonious  adjustments  with  the  States." 
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After  briefly  describing  extension  work  and  public  school  education  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  home  economics  the  committee  proposed  the  following  basis  for  agreements  in 
related  lines  of  work: 

It  is  recognized  that  the  functions,  obligations,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  parties  to  the  agreement,  as  defined  by  la.w,  may  be  similar,  with  the  possibility 
of  overlapping,  as  in  the  fields  of  (1)  the  junior  project  nwork  of  the  schools  and 
the  junior  extension  (hoys'  and  girls’  club)  work  of  the  college  both  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  (2)  the  part-time  and  evening  home-making  courses  of  the  State 
board  for  vocational  education  and  the  home  economics  extension  work  of  the  colleges 
and  (3)  the  short-unit  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  extension  classes  conducted  by  the  land-grant  colleges.  In  a 
spirit  of  fairness  to  both  groups  of  interest,  this  report  seeks  to  present  a  basis 
for  clear  differentiation  of  the  functions  of  the  respective  agencies  in  these  closely 
related  tasks.  It  is  proposed  that  the  work  in  these  related  fields  shall  be  made 
a  matter  of  cooperative  agreement  in  the  several  States.  Such  cooperative  agreement 
should  recognize  the  following  facts  and  principles: 

(1)  It  is  the  function,  duty,  and  responsibility  of  the  public  school  to  provide 
education  for  all  children,  and  to  provide  such  adult  education  as  is 
authorized  by  law. 

(2)  Under  the  law,  it  is  the  function  and  duty  of  the  land-grant  college  of 
agriculture  to  maintain  extension  service.  The  theory  underlying  exten¬ 
sion  service  is  that  it  is,  first,  to  provide  supplemental  education  for 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture  and  home-making, and,  second,  to  enable  the 
college  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  to  bring  their  advances 
in  knowledge  to  farmers  and  their  families  who  can  make  the  applications. 
Furthermore,  by  virtue  of  its  staff  of  technical  specialists  and  its 
responsibility  for  training  vocational  teachers,  the  land-grant  college  is  in 
a  position  to  furnish  technical  information  and  advice  in  the  fields  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  home  economics  to  vocational  work  in  the  schools. 

(3)  It  is  clearly  recognized  and  affirmed  that  the  college  of  agriculture  is  the 
source  and  authority,  in  the  State,  in  technical  subject  matter  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  home  economics.  The  principle  should  be  clearly  observed  that 
neither  the  State  nor  any  lesser  administrative  unit  charged  with  the  super¬ 
vision  of  vocational  education,  should  employ  any  itineraht  subject-matter 
specialists  for  the  purpose  of  giving  technical  instruction  in  any  phase 

of  agriculture  or  home  ecnomics .  In  so  far  as  the  vocational  schools  may 

have  need  for  the  assistance  of  technical  specialists  other  than  the  regular 
vocational  teacher  or  teachers  in  the  local  schools,  they  should  look  to  the 
college  of  agriculture  to  supply  such  specialists.  If,  by  reason  of  limitations 
of  funds,  the  collge  is  unable  to  meet  all  demands  for  aid  on  technical 
matters,  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  strengthening  the  resources  of  the  college 
to  fully  meet  the  requirements,  and  not  in  establishing  subject-matter 
specialists  as  part  of  the  State  vocational  system. 

(4)  There  are  three  types  of  situation  to  be  considered:  (a)  Whefe  agricultural 
and  home  economics  education  is  fully  developed  by  the  local  schools,  (b)  where 
such  education  has  not  yet  been  undertaken  by  the  local  schools,  (c)  where 
such  education  is  in  process  of  development  by  the  local  schools. 

(a)  Where  the  school  provides  a  comprehensive  program  of  agricultural  and 
home  economics  education  which  meets  the  needs  of  children  a,nd  adults, 
through  systematic  instruction  and  supervised  practice,  the  extension 
forces  of  the  land-grant  colleges  shall  not  duplicate  such  work  of  the 

schools,  but  shall  rather  cooperate  with  the  schools  by  providing,  on 
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request,  subject  matter,  special  lecturss,  conferences,  and  other  similar 
services.  This  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
extension  forces  to  prosecute  their  extension  work  through  local  organiza¬ 
tions  and  of  farmers. 

(b)  Where  the  school  does  not  provide  such  a  program  of  instruction  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  home  economics,  the  extension  service  of  the  college  should 
organize  extension  work.  In  such  localities,  the  school  should  give  its 
fullest  support  and  cooperation  to  the  extension  workers. 

(c)  It  is  recognized  that,  in  some  places,  schools  will  be  in  the  process 
of  developing  such  educational  programs.  In  these  cases,  the  following 
principles  should  apply:  Extension  workers  should  confine  their  work  with 
children  to  those  whom  the  school  does  not  enroll  in  systematic  vocational 
or  prevocational  project  work,  including  supervised  home  practice:  unless 
requested  or  authorized  by  school  authorities  to  enroll  them.  The  school 
should  organize  its  work  with  adults  to  provide  systematic  vocational 
instructions  defined  herein.  The  school  should  offer  its  facilities  to  the 
junior  extension  worker  wherever  the  school  has  not,  in  reasonable  operation, 
vocational  or  prevocational  project  work  accompanied  by  supervised  home 
practice. 

Before  undertaking  junior  extension  work  in  any  county,  the  extension 
division  should  submit  in  writing  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  plans  proposed  for  junior  extension  in  that  county,  and  should  endeavor 
to  arrange  for  a  basis  of  understanding  and  cooperation.  Copies  of  plans, 
when  agreed  upon,  should  be  filed  with  the  State  department  of  education 
for  consideration,  before  being  put  into  operation. 

(6)  The  State  department  of  education  should  look  to  the  land-grant  college 
to  furnish  technical  subject  matter  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in 
the  form  of  outlines,  leaflets,  and  bulletins  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  no  such  material  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  should  be  used  in  the  schools  until  approved  by  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education. 


(5) 


The  committee  also  recognized  that 

The  highest  service  in  this  great  field  will  spring  from  a  spirit  of 
copartnership,  of  mutual  respect,  and  from  intimate  association  on  a  clearly  de¬ 
fined  basis,  with  the  single  purpose  of  serving  the  complete  vocational  needs  of 
the  communities.  When  both  of  the  agencies  shall  have  been  fully  developed  on  a 


(635 


carefully  adjusted  basis,  there  will  be  large  place  for  them  both  in  every  community. 


A 


In  1925  both  agencies  were  far  from  filling  their  respective  fields.  In 


its  report  for  1924  the  Federal  Board  made  the  following  statement: 


Approximate  number  eligible  for  training  and  number  and  -per  cent  reached 

Total  In  classes  of  vocational  Per  cent 
_ agriculture _ _  reached 


Farm  boys  in  school  .  978,371  . 66,485, 

"  M  out  of  school  (14-20  yrs . )1, 202, 135  .  3,294 

Men  on  farms  (over  20  yrs.) . 3,309,538  . 15,560 


6.79 

0.27 

0.18 


That  year  about  half  a  million  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  extension 


clubs. 
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Work  in  the  States  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 

During  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  40  States 
began  or  further  developed  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  organized 
vocational  agricultural  instruction  in  schools.  Within  the  next  five  years  all 
the  States  were  engaged  in  both  these  lines  of  work. 

Teacher-training  (See  also  p.  717) 

In  36  States  the  agricultural  college  -was  designated  in  1913  by  the  State 
board  as  the  teacher-training  institution;  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina  the  agricultural  college  for  negroes  and  in  Illinois  two  normal  schools 
were  added.  In  1819  the  number  of  teacher-training  centers  had  increased  to  60 

f 

in  45  States,  leaving  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Texas  without  such  work.  In  9  southern 
States  the  negro  agricultural  college  had  been  designated  and  in  Massachusetts 
and  Illinois  there  were  two  institutions.  In  Georgia,  Ohio  and  Tennessee  there 
were  three.  In  1920  allthe  States  except  Nevada  had  teacher -training  institutions 
and  their  total  number  was  64.  11  Southern  States  and  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey 

and  Minnesota  had  at  least  2;  Arkansas  had  three  and  Virginia  four.  The  number  of 
the  institutions  increased  to  78  in  1923  but  dropped  to  68  in  1924,  when  all  the 
States  were  engaged  in  this  work.  Outsiae  of  a  few  normal  schools,  only  the  land- 
grant  colleges  for  whites  and  negroes  received  Federal  aid  for  teacher- training 
since  they  alone  had  sufficient  agricultural  equipment  and  personnel  to  enable  them 
to  give  satisfactory  training  for  teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  of  teacher-training  courses  in  agriculture  was  222  in 
1919  and  241  in  1924.  That  year  the  number  ranged  from  1  in  Arizona,  Delaware, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico  to  10  in  Colorado,  11  in  New  York,  15  in 
Massachusetts,  18  in  Illinois  and  22  in  California.  The  students  in  teacher-training 
courses  numbered  1,289  men  and  45  women  in  1919  and  4,692  men  and  55  women  in  1924, 
when  the  number  in  the  several  States  ranged  from  4  in  Navada  to  869  in  Iowa.  There 
were  from  1  to  5  women  students  in  7  States  and  35  in  California.  In  1918  $121,140.44 
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(including  $56,642.27  of  Federal  money,  $53,023.21  of  State  money  and  $11,578.32 
of  local  money)  was  spent  for  teacher- training  in  the  48  States  and  $756,354.08 
(including  $342,307.91  of  Federal  money,  $313,980.80  of  State  money,  and  $100,015.37 
of  local  money)  in  1924. 

The  effect  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  on  the  teacher-training  work  in  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  institutions  receiving  the  "benefits  of  this  act  was  immediately  to  en¬ 
large  and  strengthen  their  work  in  this  direction,  with  special  reference  to 
its  application  to  the  problems  of  secondary  education.  The  training  became  more 
distinctly  vocational  in  the  sense  that  it  had  more  definite  relation  to  farm  prac¬ 
tice.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  growing  realization  that  farm  boys  and 
girls  should  not  only  be  taught  and  led  to  practicethe  best  modes  of  farm  operation 
but  should  also  be  instructed  in  the  scientific,  economic  and  social  aspects  of 
agriculture  and  country  life.  Teachers  of  agriculture  should  therefore  have  a 
broad  training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  education  and  their  applications  to 
agricultural  teaching,  and  in  science,  economics  and  sociology,  as  well  as  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  This  really  calls  for  more  than  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  course  for  the  prospective  teacher  of  agriculture  and  yet  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  the  great  majority  of  students  in  the  teacher-training  courses  are  not  able  to 
go  beyond  the  four-years  course  for  the  bachelor’s  degree.  One  special  difficulty 
relates  to  practice  teaching  as  a  part  of  the  course.  There  is  also  a  fundamental 
difficulty  in  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  has  not  been  well  organized  on  the 
basis  of  the  problem  method  and  yet  the  home-project  work  called  for  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  makes  it  essential  that  agricultural  instruction  in  the  secondary 
schools  should  very  largely  be  based  on  the  practical  projects  of  the  students.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  different  States  have  attempted  to  solve  the 
practical  problems  involved  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  their  teacher-training 
work  in  agriculture  in  various  ways  and  it  cannot  yet  be  said  that  such  training 
is  standardized.  Practically  all  the  States  require  a  four-years  course  in  agri- 
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culture  and  from  9  to  20  hours  of  professional  work  in  education.  In  a  few  States 
there  is  definite  encouragement  of  at  least  a  year  of  graduate  work.  Supervised 
practice  teaching  is  generally  required,  either  in  the  community  where  the  college  is 
located  or  in  selected  high-schools  outside.  In  1923  the  Federal  Board  reported  that 

Fairly  typical  vocational  departments  of  agriculture  are  available  for 
practice  and  observation  work.  During  the  past  year  greater  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  matter  of  practice  in  the  more  practical  phases  of  the  teaching  job, 
such  as  supervising  home  projects  and  doing  community  work.  The  administrative 
organization  of  this  feature  of  the  training  program  varies  considerably  from 
State  to  State.  In  some  instances  the  critic  teacher  is  a  member  of  the  teacher¬ 
training  staff.  In  others  he  has  no  relation  to  the  teacher- training  institutions 
There  still  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  teacher  trainers  as  to  the 
desirability  of  conducting  the  observation  and  practice  work  concurrent  with  the 
special  methods  course.  The  principle  of  cadet  teaching  is  on  the  increase  in  that 
more  States  are  reported  as  having  sent  several  men  into  selected  high  schools  for 
fairly  extended  periods  of  experience.  (616) 

There  has  been  a  growing  realization  that  the  duty  of  the  teacher-training 
institution  is  not  finished  when  the  student  graduates  but  that  it  extends  to  the 
giving  of  assistance  to  the  teacher  in  service.  This  is  partly  accomplished  by 
summer  sessions  at  the  college  but  also  in  other  ways.  A  few  institutions  have  a 
regular  system  of  what  is  known  as  itinerant  teacher  training. 

It  ordinarily  means  individual  instruction  of  the  teacher  at  the  school  he  serves 
by  a  competent  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  on  such  work  where  needed.  It  im¬ 
plies  going  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  a  State  where  a  teacher  is  not  doing 
the  desired  kind  of  work,  and  staying  with  him,  or  going  back  to  him  until  he  gains 
enough  additional  knowledge  and  skill  £o  meet  his  problems  more  efficiently.  The 
third  effective  means  for  the  professional  improvement  of  agricultural  teachers 
in  service  is  the  State  and  sectional  meetings  of  agricultural  teachers  for  confer¬ 
ence,  demonstration,  and  practice.  (Federal  Board  Report  1924,  p.  87)  (616) 

State 

State  Supervision 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Kughes  Act  only  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  had  provided  adequate  supervision  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  conducted  with  the  aid  of  State  funds. 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  other  34  States  granting  aid  for  agricul¬ 
ture  in  high  schools  was  supervised  by  deputy  commissioners  of  education,  professors 
of  secondary  education,  high-school  inspectors,  and  professors  of  agricultural 
education  connected  with  land-grant  colleges. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  five-year  period  of  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
vocational  education  act  some  States  ma.de  temporary  arrangements  in  securing  super¬ 
vision  and  inspection  of  instructors  through  competent  persons  detailed  irom  State 
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institutions  or  through  the  use  of  persons  already  in  the  employ  of  the  State 
hoard  in  some  other  capacity.  (Federal  Board  Report  1922,  p.  37)  (616) 

In  1918-19  thirty  States  had  full-time  and  18  had  part-time  supervisors. 

! 

The  latter  were  usually  persons  engaged  in  teacher- training  at  the  land-grant 
colleges.  In  some  cases  the  office  of  the  full-time  supervisor  was  in  the  college 
building  where  the  teacher-training  work  had  its  headquarters.  Under  the  conditions 
in  some  States  there  was  considerable  advantage  in  having  close  contacts  between  the 
teacher-training  and  supervisory  organization  for  in  this  way  information  regarding 
the  needs  and  progress  of  the  work  throughout  the  State  was  quickly  made  available 
to  the  teacher-training  division  and  the  supervisors  were  kept  informed  regarding 
the  requirements  and  the  progress  in  the  development  of  teachers  for  the  schools. 

In  1922  there  were  42  full-time  and  27  part-time  supervisors. 

In  general,  supervision  has  been  conducted  by  personal  conferences  of  the 
.supervisor  with  the  teachers,  special  preparation  of  material  in  the  way  of 
outlines  for  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture,  bulletins  cover¬ 
ing  the  main  points  in  the  administration  of  vocational  agricultural  education  in 
the  State,  blanks  for  reports  from  the  schools  to  the  State  Board;  through  community 
surveys  to  determine  how  best  to  adapt  the  vocational  agricultural  instruction  to 
the  needs  of  the  vocational  pupils  in  the  State,  and  through  State-wide,  regional, 
and  sectional  conferences.  (Federal  Board  Report  1920,  p.  79.)  (616) 

Attention  was  often  given  to  promotional  work,  improvement  of  the  content  of 
the  course  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  supervised  practice,  part-time  instruc¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  system  of  reports  and  records.  Because  there  have  been 
many  inexperienced  teachers  and  the  force  has  been  rapidly  changing,  much  attention 
has  had  to  be  given  to  the  solution  of  specific  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  different  localities.  Successful  experience  in  teaching  agriculture 
has  therefore  been  of  great  advantage  in  the  case  of  supervisors. 
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Agricultural  Instruction  in  the  Schools 

Even  before  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  it  was  evident  that  most  of 

the  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  would  be  given  in  the  local  high  schools. 

This  plan  for  such  instruction  was  greatly  helped  by  the  provision  in  that  act  for 

practical  farm  work  during  six  months.  While  the  special  agricultural  schools  have 

much  more  extensive  equipment  of  buildings,  farms,  animals,  machinery,  etc.  and  a 

larger  agricultural  faculty  they  can  not  provide  any  large  amount  of  practical  work 

on  the  school  farms  in  case  they  have  many  students.  From  the  beginning  of  the 

operation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  the  number  of  schools  in  which  departments  of 

vocational  agriculture  were  established  was  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the 

special  schools  receiving  Federal  aid.  There  are  only  about  170  special  agricul- 

tural  schools  in  the  United  States  but  in  1918  according  to  the  records  of  the 

Federal  Board  609  schools  received  Smith-Hughes  funds  and  this  number  steadily 

increased  until  in  1923  there  were  2,673.  These  schools  ranged  from  small  institu- 

tions  in  the  open  country  to  large  high  schools  in  villages  or  cities.  Most  of 

the  schools  employ  only  one  teacher  of  agriculture.  The  total  number  of  these 

teachers  in  1923  was  3,012.  Their  departments  of  agriculture 

are  in  the  nature  of  part-time  schools  of  the  occupational  extension  type, 
the  instruction  being  designed  to  supplement  the  employment  of  the  pupil 
on  the  home  farm.  In  order  that  these  schools  may  really  carry  out  this 
type  of  instruction  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  attendance 
upon  vocational  agricultural  classes  to  pupils  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  some  form  of  farm  work.  In  most  cases  these  schools  or  departments 
offer  two,  three,  or  four  year  courses  for  36  weeks  in  the  year  with  half 
of  the  pupils1  time  given  to  nonvocational  high-school  subjects.  The 
work  in  vocational  agriculture  is  usually  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  high- 
school  course,  thus  enabling  the  pupils  completing  the  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  work  to  secure  not  only  the  agricultural  certificate  but  also  the 
diploma  granted  by  the  school.  The  group  reached  by  this  instruction  is 
usually  composed  of  pupils  who  would  ordinarily  be  enrolled  in  other  high- 
school  courses. 
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A  few  of  the  States  have  made  provision  through  short  winter  courses  and 
evening  courses  to  reach  another  group  which  consists  of  those  who  have  definitely- 
dropped  out  of  school  and  would  not  otherwise  be  receiving  school  instruction  of 
any  kind.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  States  making  special  effort  to  reach 
this  group. 

*  *  * 

I 

The  secondary  schools  ofagriculture  now  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  agricultural  instruction  even  in  a  four-year 
course.  Vocational  schools  generally  now  emphasize  the  phases  of  agriculture 
dominant  in  the  community  and  give  less  attention  to  other  phases  of  agriculture 
which  are  not  so  important  in  that  community.  As  a  result  there  is  a  tendency 
to  formulate  the  instruction  in  a  given  school  on  the  basis  of  the  agricultural 
needs  of  the  community. 

The  secondary  school  of  agriculture  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  adopt  a  dilute  form 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  curriculum.  The  instruction  is  being  limited  to  the 
well-established  practiceswhich  are  based  upon  experience  as  well  as  upon  the 
results  of  college  and  experiment  station  work.  Experimentation  is  more  and  more 
being  left,  as  it  properly  should  be,  to  other  institutions.  *  *  * 

The  vocational  agricultural  school  is  also  having  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
character  and  content  of  the  instruction  given  in  such  sciences  as  botany,  zoology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  physical  geography.  Science  teachers  in  the  rural  high 
schools  are  relating  their  instruction  to  the  fields  of  agricultureiand  home 
economics.  *  *  * 

With  few  exceptions  the  State  plans  provide  as  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  graduation  from  a  four-year  college  course  planned  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  at  least  tv/o  years  of 
practical  farm  experience.  (Federal  Board  Report  1919,  pp.  37-39.)  (616) 

In  1922  the  Federal  Board  reported  that 

Progress  in  connection  with  the  use  of  courses  of  study  during  the  five-year 
period  just  passed  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  States  are  now  adapting 
courses  to  local  conditions  instead  of  requiring  rather  formal  and  bs.sically 
uniform  courses  for  a  whole  State,  as  was  the  case  in  many  instances  formerly. 

This  adaptation  indicates  a  shift  from  a  subject  matter  viewpoint  to  a  voca¬ 
tional  viewpoint  in  the  selection  and  organization  of  content  of  instruction. 

The  futility  of  trying  to  ‘’cover'1  the  whole  field  of  agricultural  su&ject  matter 
in  a  topical  way  with  a  view  to  giving  the  pupil  a  broad  general  knowledge  which 
will  function  in  farming  has  become  apparent.  Instead,  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  those  farming  enterprises  which  are  important  in  the  respective  local  com¬ 
munities  and,  on  the  basis  of  these  concrete  studies  and  experiences,  to  the 
building  of  those  broader  generalizations  and  to  the  tracing  of  those  essential 
relationships  which  will  bring  the  specific  instruction  to  a  larger  fruition. 
Furthermore,  from  a  practical  viewpoint  such  enterprises  not  only  furnish  the 
necessary  objective  teaching  material  but  also  the  facilities  for  the  most  desirable 
type  of  supervised  practice. 

The  methods  of  adaptation  ^of  instruction  to  local  conditions']  commonly  used  are: 
The  survey  of  farm  enterprises  of  the  community,  the  organization  of  courses  on  the 
basis  of  farm  enterprise,  the  formulation  of  courses  of  study  by  the  local  teacher, 
which  courses  are  later  approved  or  modified  by  the  State  supervisor. 

The  results  of  this  adaptation  are:  Increased  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils 
in  the  work  studied:  vocational  education  in  agriculture  which  actually  functions 
in  the  community  and  which,  as  a  result,  elicite  the  support  of  farmers;  and,  on 
the  whole,  more  thoroughgoing  andefficient  work  done  by  the  teachers.  (616) 
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The  importance  of  the  supervised  farm  practice  as  an  essential  feature  of 
secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  with  a  vocational  aim  has  "been  more  fully 
recognized  as  the  work  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  has  progressed.  The  home  pro¬ 
ject  is  required  equally  in  connection  with  all-day,  part-time  and  evening  instruc¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  an  increasing  demand  to  go  Beyond  the  formal  requirements  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  as  regards  farm  practice.  This  is  shown  in  two  important  ways, 
as  reported  By  the  Federal  Board  in  1923: 

1.  That  the  students  are  Being  required  in  some  cases,  and  requested  in  others, 

to  participate  in  practical  work,  other  than  the  assigned  home  project.  Such 
practical  work  has  Been  largely  on  the  joB  Basis  and  has  Been  for  the  purpose  of 

developing  skills  and  giving  experience  in  the  doing  of  those  joBs  in  which  the 

pupil  has  not  had  experience  or  is  not  skilled.  Such  practice  has  Been  conducted 
Both  on  the  home  farm  and  on  the  farms  of  the  community  under  the  supervision  of 
the  agricultural  teacher. 

2.  That  interest  in  group. or  class  projects  has  increased.  These  have  Been 

organized  for  two  main  reasons:  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupils  experi¬ 
ence  in  cooperative  effort,  and  (B)  to  provide  satisfactory  supervised  farm  prac¬ 
tice  where  the  same  can  not  Be  provided  on  the  home  farm,  or  -  as  in  the  case  of 

town  pupils  -  where  it  can  not  Be  provided  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  significant  factors  increased  interest  is  noticeable 

in  the  effort  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  individual  farm  practice  of  the  pupils. 

The  financial  returns  of  supervised  farm  practice  have  grown  to  the  extent  of 
equaling  the  amount  of  money  -  Federal,  State,  and  local  -  that  was  expended  for 
salaries  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

State  reports  show  that  the  labor  income  for  supervised  farm  practice  in 
all-day  white  schools  on  the  part  of  vocational  pupils  amounted  to  $2,953,566.87 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  while  for  the  previous  year  it  was  $1,985,976.70,  giving 
practically  a  66  per  cent  increase. 

It  will  Be  observed  that  vocational  education  in  agriculture  combines  learning 
with  earning  through  a  definite  piece  of  work  in  the  conducting  of  which  ownership, 
correct  Business  methods,  managerial  ability,  economic  profit,  and  study  are 

recognized.  (616) 

In  1922-23  the  57,099  students  enrolled  in  project  work  used  134,904  acres 
of  land,  72,741  animals  and  691,808  Birds.  The  previous  year  79  per  cent  of  those 
enrolled  completed  their  projects,  with  a  total  labor  income  of  $3,573,321.50  or 
about  $96  per  student. 

Most  of  the  instruction  given  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  has  Beenthrough 

\ 

all-day  courses  given  to  children  regularly  attending  school.  But  young  people  out 
of  school  and  employed  on  farms  as  laborers  or  tenants  may  come  Back  for  part-time 
or  short  courses  and  more  mature  men  and  women  who  are  farm  tenants  or  owners  may 
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come  to  evening  classes.  The  part-time  courses  cover  from  2  weeks  to  3  months  and 
from  4  to  3  hours  per  day.  The  instruction  outside  of  the  regular  courses  is  often 
given  through  short  unit  courses  dealing  with  particular  farm  enterprises,  such  as 
potato  growing,  milk  production,  poultry  husbandry,  etc. 

In  1919  there  were  117  part-time  and  short-course  classes  with  2,437  students 
and  59  evening  classes  with  1,541  students.  In  Pennsylvania  a  county  vocational 
teacher  was  employed  as  assistant  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and 
gave  short  unit  courses  in  several  township  high  schools.  These  courses  covered 
a  minimum  of  90  minutes  a  week  in  the  classroom  and  at  least  6  months  of  super¬ 
vised  practice  in  agriculture. 

In  1920  17  States  had  197  part-time  classes  with  3,907  students  and  in 
1921  34  States  had  468  part-time  classes  with  7,043  students.  In  1921  there 

were  110  evening  classes  with  1,564  students  and  in  1923,  358  classes  with  9,319 

( 

students . 

In  1924  there  were  62,912  boys  and  2,446  girls  studying  agriculture  in  all¬ 
day  schools,  2,143  boys  in  part-time  classes,  3,063  boys  and  193  girls  in  short 
unit  courses  and  13,248  men  and  1,979  women  in  evening  classes.  In  all  there  were 
85,984  persons  receiving  instruction  in  agriculture  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
as  compared  with  15,453  in  1918. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  instruction  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  for  negroes  in  the  Southern  States.  It  has  been  impracticable  to  get  an 
adequate  supply  of  well  trained  teachers  but  their  number  is  increasing.  Teacher 
training  is  done  in  the  land-grant  colleges  for  negroes  and  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee 
Institutes.  "Thirteen  of  the  sixteen  States  which  have  vocational  agricultural 
work  have  employed  a  negro  teacher  trainer,  who  spends  a  part  of  his  time  visiting 
the  vocational  agricultural  departments  of  the  different  negro  schools  and  assisting 
in  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service."  The  white  supervisors  also  have  actively 
promoted  the  negro  work.  In  1922-23  there  were  202  departments  of  vocational  agri- 
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culture  in  negro  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  4,880.  There  were  also  9  part-time 
schools  with  201  students  and  18  evening  classes  with  813  students.  In  the  project 
work  5,656  students  were  enrolled.  In  1921-22  73  per  cent  of  the  negro  students 
completed  their  projects  with  a  labor  income  of  $332,457.21.  Since  very  few 
negro  farm  boys  enter  high  schools  it  has  been  necessary  to  carry  on  the  vocational 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  grades  and  the  schools  for  this  purpose  have  been 
carefully  selected. 

The  most  successful  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  with  pupils  whose  parents 

are  land  owners.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reach  the  renters  on  the  large  plantations. 

The  influence  of  the  Smith-Hughes  work  has  gone  beyond  the  schools  receiving 

funds  under  that  act.  Incomplete  statistics  published  by  the  Federal  Board  in  1924 

for  negroes  without  Federal  aid 

showed  that  in  13  States  there  were  227  schools  with  197  teachers  and  3,656  students 

A 

in  courses  of  vocational  agriculture.  Ninety  of  these  schools  were  receiving  State 

aid. 

The  amount  of  Federal  funds  available  for  vocational  education  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  secondary  schools  increased  from  $547,027.79  in  1918  to  $2,036,502.12  in 
1924.  There  will  be  a  further  increase  to  $2,526,826.66  in  1925  and  the  maximum  of 
$3,021,887.39  will  be  reached  in  1926.  In  1916  50  per  cent  of  the  available  amount 
was  expended  in  the  States  and  94.9  per  cent  in  1923.  That  year  the  Federal  funds 
were  used  as  follows:  For  supervisors  $31,612.67,  evening  schools  $38,504.07,  part- 
time  classes  $22,753.08,  short  unit  courses  $21,909.35,  all-day  schools  $1,554,919.58. 
The  total  cost  of  agricultural  instruction  in  1923,  was  $4,647,042.04,  of  which 
$1,669,698.75  was  Federal  money,  $1,108,461.22  was  State  money  and  $1,868,882.07  was 
local  money. 

The  results  of  five  years  work  of  the  schools  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 

Smith-Hughes  Act  are  summed  up  by  Professor  Myers  in  the  report  on  his  study  of 

(626) 

the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture.  ,  Reports  from  722  schools 
in  35  States  showed  8,340  persons  out  of  school,  who  had  had  one  or  more  years  of 
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instruction  in  vocational  agriculture.  On  the  average  these  persons  had  spent  2.7 
years  in  high  school,  during  which  time  they  had  been  in  agricultural  classes  1.7 
years.  15.7  per  cent  of  them  had  had  3  or  4  years  of  agricultural  instruction 
and  of  these  80  per  cent  had  graduated.  Of  the  total  number  of  students  50.4  per 
cent  had  graduated  and  22  per  cent  went  to  college.  Of  those  who  went  to  college 
36.5  per  cent  went  to  agricultural  colleges.  4,438  or  54  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  were  engaged  in  farming,  though  13.6$  of  the  farmers  had  followed  other  pursuits 
for  a  time.  Of  the  total  number  5  per  cent  were  in  occupations  related  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  8  per  cent  had  gone  to  agricultural  colleges,  14  per  cent  to  no n-agri cultural 
colleges,  10  per  cent  were  in  non-agricultural  occupations  and  9  per  cent  were  not 
accounted  for.  311  had  become  teachers  in  rural  schools.  Of  the  farmers  10  per 
cent  were  owners,  6  per  cent  managers,  7  per  cent  renters,  48  per  cent  partners, 
and  29  per  cent  laborers. 

The  general  status  and  the  room  for  expansion  of  the  American  system  of 
vocational  education  in  agriculture  was  summed  up  in  Department  of  Agriculture 
Yearbook  for  1923  by  the  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  C.  Wallace,  as 
follows: 

As  one  of  the  representatives  of  agriculture  on  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Sducation  let  me  express  my  pleasure  at  the  gratifying  progress  shown  by  our  public 
schools  in  the  field  of  agricultural  vocational  education. 

In  this  country  we  have  6,400,000  farms  producing  about  $14,000,000,000  worth 
of  agricultural  products.  There  are  between  300,000  and  400,000  new  farmers  taking 
up  the  management  of  a  farm  for  the  first  time  each  year.  For  the  most  part  these 
new  operators  are  the  sons  of  farmers  who  have  had  experience  on  their  fathers’ 
farms  but  have  not  had  organized  instruction  that  would  fit  them  to  operate  farms 
in  keeping  with  the  change  in  agricultural  conditions.  This  phase  of  education 
has  been  neglected  for  many  years,  but  happily  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
has  at  last  set  up  a  system  of  education  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  agricultural  and  home  economics  vocational  education  work  of  these  schools 
must  grow.  To  meet  the  needs  of  this  country  it  means  that  some  day  when  this 
system  of  education  is  completed  we  must  be  able  to  turn  out  from  300,000  to  400,000 
young  men  and  the  same  number  of  young  women  each  year  who  will  be  trained  through 
class-room  instruction  and  home  projects  to  operate  farms  and  farm  homes.  If  it  re¬ 
quires  four  years  to  train  young  men  and  young  women  to  properly  take  their  places 
in  the  farm  community,  it  will  mean  that  we  must  have  constantly  in  training  2,500,000 
to  3,000,000  young  people.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  until  the  agricultural  vocation¬ 
al  work  has  reached  at  least  this  number  by  providing  systematic  instruction  and 
project  experience  under  trained  instructors  for  every  young  man  and  young  woman  who 
may  desire  to  become  a  farm  operator  or  a  rural  home  maker. 
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The  system  of  agricultural  education  is  now  quite  complete.  We  have  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  experiment  stations  doing 
scientific  investigational  work.  We  have  the  colleges  of  agriculture  training 
young  men  and  young  women  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  The  agricultural  vocational 
schools  are  providing  systematic,  organized  training  for  the  young  men  and  women  over 
14  years  of  age  who  are  not  able  to  attend  college.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  provides 
a  system  of  practical  instruction  to  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  through  demonstra¬ 
tions,  that  is  aimed  to  bring  about  an  immediate  improvement  in  agriculture  and 
rural  life.  With  such  educational  systems  of  instruction  all  working  in  close 
cooperation  we  should  be  able  to  build  up  a  rural  citizenship  that  will  insure  great 
National  growth  and  prosperity. 


Part  VIII. 


Agriculture  in  the  Elementary  Schools . 


PART  VIII 


Agriculture  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  definite  and  widespread 
movement  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  elementary  schools  in  the 
United  States.  The  desire  for  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  expressed  at  different  times 
from  the  beginning  of  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  in  this  country.  And 

after  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  colleges  the  National  Grange  in  1878 

/ 

passed  a  resolution  favoring  such  teaching.  The  public  school  system,  especially 
in  the  rural  districts,  was  not  in  condition  to  attempt  this  work  at  that  time. 
Preparatory  efforts  to  improve  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools  were,  how¬ 
ever,  under  way.  Out  of  them  came  definite  and  feasible  plans  for  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture.  These  earlier  movements  may  be  grouped  under  the  heads  (1)  Ob¬ 
ject  teaching,  (2)  Nature- study  and  (3)  School  gardens. 

Object  Teaching 

The  basing  of  elementary  instruction  on  objects  rather  than  on  books  had 
been  taught  and  exemplified  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  followers.  Joseph  Neef  had  used 
this  method  in  his  private  schools  in  this  country  from  1809  to  1825.  The  first 
definite  object  teaching  in  connection  with  a  public  school  in  the  United  States 
was  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  Mass,  about  1845,  under  the  influence 
of  Horace  Mann.  It  was  taken  up  very  actively  at  the  Normal  School  in  Oswego,  New 
York,  about  1860,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon  and  after  1875  was  developed  there  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  teaching  of  elementary  science.  William  T.  Harris  introduced  it 
in  the  St.  Louis  schools  during  his  super intendency  there  between  1867  and  1380. 

Great  impetus  was  given  to  this  movement  through  the  wide  publicity  caused 
by  the  radical  reorganization  of  the  elementary  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
Quincy,  Mass,  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  that 
town.  Becoming  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  elementary  instruction 
according  to  the  conventional  plan,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  in  Francis  W.  Parker 
as  school  superintendent.  From  1876-1880  Colonel  Parker  based  the  elementary  curriculum 
in  the  Quincy  schools  on  object  teaching.  His  great  energy  and  enthusiasm  inspired 
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the  teachers  under  him.  The  pupils  worked  with  a  great  variety  of  objects  in 
and  out  of  the  school,  did  modeling  in  sand,  visited  the  fields  and  woods  to 
gather  plants  and  other  things,  etc.  The  study  of  language,  geography,  etc.  was 
correlated  with  the  object  study.  After  this  Colonel  Parker  carried  this  method 
into  the  schools  of  Boston  as  a  supervisor  and  in  1883  began  a  sixteen  years  term 
as  principal  of  the  Cook  County  (Chicago)  normal  School  in  Illinois,  whence  his 
influence  was  widespread. 

Object  teaching  did  much  to  arouse  the  interest  of  pupils  in  the  elementary 
grades  but  as  pursued  by  the  ordinary  teacher  was  too  much  a  disconnected  study 
of  a  variety  of  objects  and  had  comparatively  little  educational  value. 

Nature- study 

Meanwhile  the  teaching  of  science  was  getting  into  the  public  school  system 
and  under  the  influence  of  Agassiz  particularly  was  taking  on  certain  phases  of 
object  teaching.  Such  teaching  was  done  at  first  in  the  normal  schools  and  high 
schools  hut  before  long  efforts  were  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  simpler  instruction 
required  in  the  elementary  schools.  H.  H.  Straight,  who  had  studied  under  A^ssiz, 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Oswego  Normal  School  in  1876,  where  he  developed  a  plan  for 
more  systematic  object-teaching  as  elementary  instruction  in  science  and  carried 
this  over  to  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  in  1883. 

W.  S.  Jackman  brought  an  improved  plan  for  such  work  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.  to 

the  Cook  County  school 

tkxxxxgfesgi  in  1889.  He  had  children  go  out  into  the  fields  aid.  woods  and  study 
natural  objects  and  phenomena  according  to  what  they  found  there  season  by  season. 
Beginning  with  1890  he  published  “outlines  in  elementary  science"  in  bi-monthly 
pamphlets  and  put  them  into  book  form  in  1891.  Meanwhile  Arthur  C.  Boyaen  had  been 
teaching  similarly  at  the  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  Mass,  and  in  1889  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  committee  of  the  Plymouth  County  Teachers  Association  made  an  outline  for 
the  study  of  trees  which  was  sent  to  every  school  in  the  county  and  afterward  was 
presented  at  teachers’  institutes  throughout  the  State.  For  several  years  exhibits 
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of  the  results  of  such  instruction  were  ma.de  in  cities.  From  1889  to  1901  he  taught 
on  this  plan  at  a  summer  school  at  Cottage  City,  Mass. 

Frank  Owen  Payne  independently  "began  such  work  at  Corry,  Pa.  in  1884  and 
lectured  on  this  subject  in  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey.  About  1889  he  used  the  term 
nature-study  for  such  instruction  and  this  soon  came  into  general  use  to  designate 
this  elementary  teaching.  For  a  time  teachers  of  science  in  higher  schools  thought 
their  work  should  "be  called  nature-study  but  with  the  specialization  of  science 
teaching  this  designation  of  the  high  school  and  college  teaching  of  sciences  dis¬ 
appeared.  Nature-study  has  since  been  defined  as  ’’primarily  the  simple  observation¬ 
al  study  of  common  natural  objects  and  processes  for  the  sake  of  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  things  which  appeal  to  human  interest  directly  and  independently  of 
relations  to  organized  science." 

Nature-study  soon  came  into  contact  with  the  movement  for  the  improvement 

of  agriculture.  At  a  conference  on  agricultural  conditions  in  the  State  of  New 

York  in  1893  George  T.  Powell  ma.de  a  plea  for  interesting  children  in  nature-study 

as  a  first  step  toward  instructing  them  in  agriculture.  This  resulted  immediately 

in  an  experimental  test  of  this  plan  in  the  schools  of  Westchester  County.  Frederick 

Nixon,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  New  York  Assembly  met  with 

the  corrsnittee  which  had  this  matter  in  charge.  In  1894  Mr.  Nixon  secured  the  passage 

as 

of  a  bill  for  the  promotion  of  horticulture  in  Western  New  York  suggested  by 
John  W.  Spencer  and  L.  H.  Bailey,  then  professor  of  horticulture  at  Cornell  Universi¬ 
ty.  (See  p.694)  The  work  under  this  extension  act  included  promotion  of  nature-study 
in  the  schools  by  Bailey  and  others.  In  1895  the  gixon  Act  was  enlarged  to  cover  the 
whole  State.  After  the  first  year  the  general  direction  of  the  work  under  this  act 
was  given  to  Professor  Bailey.  He  and  his  associates  went  out  into  the  teachers’ 
institutes  and  a  large  number  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  explained  their  work 
and  publications  and  demonstrated  to  teachers  how  nature-study  might  be  taught. 
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Mr.  Spencer,  as  chief  assistant  in  this  work,  called  for  nature-study  leaf¬ 
lets  in  1896  and  afterwards  originated  the  Junior  Naturalists  Clubs.  The  first 

leaflet,  by  Professor  Bailey,  was  entitled  "How  a  squash  gets  out  of  the  soil" 

(336) 

and  was  intended  for  use  by  teachers.  The  second  was  on  "How  a  candle  burns;" 

A 

the  third  on  "Pour  apple  twigs";  the  fifth  on  "Some  tent-makers"  (i.  e.,  the 
apple-tree  tent  caterpillar);  and  the  seventh  on  "Hints  on  making  collections  of 
insects." 

In  leaflet  No.  6  Professor  Bailey  gave  his  conception  of  nature-study. 

"It  takes  the  things  at  hand  and  endeavors  to  understand  them,  without  reference 
to  the  systematic  order  or  relationships  of  the  objects.  *  *  *  It  simply  trains 
the  eye  and  the  mind  to  see  and  to  comprehend  the  common  things  of  life.  *  *  * 

The  proper  objects  of  nature- studs’-  are  the  things  which  one  oftenest  meets.  Today 
it  is  a  stone;  tomorrow  it  is  a  twig,  a  bird,  an  insect,  a  leaf,  a  flower." 

Moving  things  interest  children  most  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure  specimens 
and  to  see  them  in  perfectly  natural  conditions.  "Plants  are  more  easily  had,  and 
are  therefore  more  practicable  for  the  purpose,  although  animals  and  minerals  should 
by  no  means  be  excluded."  "The  only  way  to  teach  nature«study  is,  with  no  course 
laid  out,  to  bring  in  whatever  object  may  be  at  hand  and  to  set  the  pupils  looking 
at  it.  The  pupils  do  the  work  -  they  see  the  thing  and  explain  its  structure  and 
its  meaning." 

The  clubs  were  for  the  most  part  informal  groups  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
schools  and  led  by  their  teachers  to  make  observations  of  natural  objects  and 
phenomena  in  the  region  about  them,  read  about  these  things  and  write  letters  to 
"Uncle  John"  (Spencer)  about  what  they  had  seen  and  handled.  Through  these  letters 
they  were  brought  into  touch  with  the  agricultural  college  and  sometimes  stimulated 

I 

to  continue  their  school  life  further  thanthey  would  otherwise  have  done.  When 
desired  the  clubs  were  given  a  charter  and  provided  with  badges  or  buttons.  The 
publications  connected  with  this  work  were  attractively  printed  and  illustrated. 
Those  for  the  children  were  quite  simple.  The  clubs  grew  rapidly  and  within  a  few 
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years  as  many  as  25,000  children  in  New  York  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  other 
States  and  a  few  foreign  countries  were  enrolled  in  them, 

Mrs.  Mary  Rogers  Miller  started  the  Horae  Nature-study  Course  with  leaflets 
for  teachers  and  Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock  succeeded  her  in  this  work  in  1903. 

Mrs.  Comstock* s  hook  of  93S  pages,  entitled  Handbook  of  Nature-Study,  was  based 

(332) 

on  the  leaflets  issued  up  to  1911.  Promotion  of  nature-study  with  an  agricultural 

trend  was  taken  up  by  a  number  of  the  other  land- grant  colleges. 

As  the  result  of  influences  emanating  from  the  sources  mentioned  and  many 

few 

others  nature- study  spread  out  widely  within  a  years  but  mainly  inthe  city  and 

A 

village  schools  where  there  were  teachers  who  had  had  some  training  in  science. 

A  considerable  literature  of  the  subject  appeared.  Among  the  books  was  one  by 
L.  H.  Bailey,  entitled  The  Nature-Study  Idea,  which  was  first  published  in  1903, 

The  Nature-study  Review  was  established  in  1905  and  the  American  Nature-Study 
Society  in  1908. 

Nature-study  made  a  permanent  impression  on  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
and  in  various  forms  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  Somewhat  independent¬ 
ly  at  first  but  later  in  close  connection  with  nature-study  the  school  garden 
movement  was  developed  in  this  country. 

The  School  Garden  Movement 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  severe!  German  States  introduced 
gardening  into  rural  schools  and  somewhat  later  into  city  schools.  Before  the  end 
of  the  century  this  movement  had  spread  to  other  European  countries.  In  Germany 
the  garden  at  the  village  school  was  intended  primarily  for  the  teacher,  as  a 
source  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  his  table.  But  teachers  interested  in  nature- 
study  made  it  also  a  means  of  promoting  that  work.  It  furnished  a  field  and  materials 
for  observations  by  the  pupils  and  by  their  participation  in  the  work  of  planting 
and  caring  for  the  garden  they  obtained  useful  practical  knowledge  and  experience. 
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Such  a  garden  at  Alfter  in  the  Rhine  Province  was  visited  by  C.  B.  Smith  and  des¬ 
cribed  by  him  in  Circular  42  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  1899. 

As  early  as  1856  General  Armstrong,  who  afterwards  founded  Hampton  Institute, 
introduced  vegetable  growing  in  some  schools  in  Hawaii.  This  became  a  part  of  the 
school  work  in  that  Territory  and  in  1898  a  department  of  nature-study  and  agricul¬ 
ture  was  organized  in  the  normal  school  at  Honolulu,  with  garden  and  field  work. 

In  the  report  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Crosby,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  for  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  in  1903,  two  phases  of 
this  movement  are  described,  (1)  a  somewhat  restricted  attempt  to  improve  school 

grounds  by  planting  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  and  (2)  the  more  general  planting  of 

(546) 

school  gardens.  *  Beginning  about  1900  improvement  of  school  grounds  was  undertaken, 
sometimes  with  the  aid  of  voluntary  associations,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  other  cities.  In  Hew  York  the  Junior 
Naturalists  Clubs  were  used  to  promote  such  work.  A  garden  confined  to  native  wild 
flowers  and  ferns  was  begun  in  connection  with  the  George  Putnam  Grammar  School  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1891  and  after  ten  years  was  used  for  growing  vegetables.  The 
Vineyard  Street  Grammar  School  in  Providence,  R.  I.  began  the  planting  of  ferns 
and  violets  in  1892.  By  1903  school  gardens  were  in  use  in  a  considerable  number 
of  places  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  York, 

New  Jersey,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  California,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  work  at  that  time. 

At  the  school  of  horticulture  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  there  were  166  gardens 
apportioned  as  follows:  For  teachers,  24  gardens,  each  10  by  30  feet;  for  boys  and 
girls,  125  gardens,  each  10  by  25  feet,  for  first-year  pupils;  16  gardens,  each  10 
by  30  feet,  for  second-year  pupils,  and  1  garden,  10  by  40  feet,  for  a  third-year 
pupil.  The  pupils  were  drawn  largely  from  the  city  schools  and  had  one  hour  a  week 
in  the  gardens.  The  second- year  pupils  also  had  root  grafting  and  greenhouse  work, 
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including  the  preparation  of  soil,  potting,  repotting,  and  pricking  out  plants, 
and  later  were  instructed  in  budding,  spading,  etc.  Each  city  school  was  given 
six  free  scholarships.  Eirst-year  pupils  not  receiving  scholarships  were  charged 
$5  tuition.  The  director  of  this  school  was  H.  D.  Hemenway,  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  the  author  of  “How  to  make  school  gardens" 
(1903). 


In  New  York  City  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  a  member  of  the  school  board,  secured 

permission  in  1902  to  fence  an  area  114  by  84  feet  in  DeWitt  Clinton  Park,  at 

52d  Street  and  11th  Avenue,  "for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  of  the  children 

in  the  vicinity  useful  and  wholesome  employment.  The  planting  was  not  done 
until  July,  and  the  soil  was  very  poor,  the  plow  "having  turned  up  rags,  wire, 
lime,  and  stones,"  relics  of  a  former  dumping  ground;  but  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks  marked  success  attended  the  experiment.  A  tent  was  put  up,  which 
contained  blackboards  for  instruction  and  seats  for  comfort,  and  later  a  flag 
pole  was  raised.  The  children  came  in  squads  of  25  each,  wearing  a  tag  numbered 
to  correspond  with  the  number  of  his  3  by  6  foot  garden,  and  were  given  work 
not  only  in  gardening  but  also  in  clearing  ground  of  stones  and  in  preparing  it 
for  planting.  At  first  the  children  were  given  the  choice  of  being  farmers  or 
policemen,  and  quite  a  good  many  thought  they  would  like  to  be  policemen,  but 
after  the  third  day  the  police  force  had  all  deserted  to  the  farm.  (546) 

School  gardening  made  a  permanent  impress  on  the  public  school  system 
of  New  York  City.  In  1925  the  School  Garden  Association  of  New  York  found 
142  gardens  in  use  by  elementary  schools  in  that  city,  117  at  the  schools, 

17  in  city  parks  and  8  in  vacant  lots. 

At  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  a  school  garden  -wee#  maintained  by  the  Women*s  Institute 

comprises  Tg  acres  and  is  divided  plats  which  are  operated  by  as 

many  boys,  ranging  from  9  to  13  years  of  age.  This  garden  has  been  so  popular 
that  a  waiting  list  is  kept  and  when  for  any  reason  a  boy  drops  out  of  the 
work  there  is  no  difficulty  in  filling  his  place.  Each  boy  receives  a  ticket 
with  his  name  and  the  number  of  his  plat  on  it,  together  with  a  badge  marked 
"School  Garden."  He  pays  2  cents  a  week  to  the  superintendent  for  "seed  and 
instruction",  but  this  of  course  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  seed 
alone.  The  principal  object  of  this  small  payment  is  to  give  the  boys  a  sense 
of  proprietorship,  and  thus  stimulate  their  interest.  Each  boy  is  required  to 
attend  to  his  plat  at  least  twice  a  week,  but  the  average  visits  have  been  more 
frequent.  Each  boy  receives  a  memorandum  book  which  has  to  be  kept  at  the  garden. 
Every  time  that  he  visits  the  garden  he  must  make  an  entry  in  the  book,  which 
thus  becomes  a  diary  of  his  garden  operations.  A  practical  gardener  is  in 
charge,  andhe  is  assisted  by  a  voluntary  committee  of  several  gardeners. 
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The  city  councils  of  Philadelphia  appropriated  $3,500  in  1904  and  again 
in  1905  for  the  maintenance  of  two  public  school  gardens  in  the  city.  One  of 
these  was  established  in  Weccacoe  Square,  Catherine  Street  below  Fifth,  on  a 
vacant  lot  owned  by  the  city,  in  the  hea.rt  of  a  crowded  foreign  quarter.  It 
contained  232  individual  plats  and  18  general  plats.  The  shildren  were  selected 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  14  schools  within  walking  distance  of  the 
garden.  The  other  garden  was  located  at  Fifty- sixth  street  and  Lansdowne  avenue, 
in  a  semisuburban  neighborhood,  and  contained  250  plats.  About  400  children  were 
taught  in  each  garden.  During  the  days  when  there  were  school  hours  the  children 
worked  in  the  gardens  after  school.  During  the  summer  vacation  they  had  regularly 
appointed  hours  at  different  times  of  the  day.  When  they  had  been  taught  to  hoe, 
thin,  transplant,  etc.,  classes  were  formed,  which  received  lessons  in  plant  life 
after  their  work  for  the  day.  Vegetables  and  flowers  were  grown  and  materials 
were  furnished  for  nature  study  and  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  (Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  Report  1905,  p.  356.)  (564) 

At  the  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia,  the  Whittier  School  for  Negro  children  had 

two  hundred  plats,  varying  in  size  from  4  by  6  feet  to  11  by  15  feet,  devoted  to 
this  work.  Each  plat  is  worked  by  two  pupils,  and  all  of  the  work  is  done  under 
the  supervision  of  a  man-  who  is  employed  to  take  general  charge  of  the  gardens, 
plant  the  border  beds,  and  keep  the  paths  in  order.  Every  child  in  the  school, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  seventh  grade,  is  required  to  work  in  the  gardens 
two  recitation  periods  a  week.  When  this  work  began  nearly  three/£  years  ago,  not 
a  few  of  the  pupils  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  work  out  of  doors,  but  at  the  present 
time  there  is  not  a  pupil  in  the  school  who  does  not  look  forward  with  eagerness 
to  the  gardening  periods.  The  work  is  conducted  on  pedagogical  principles,  and  is 
so  correlated  with  the  other  school  exercises  as  to  make  it  truly  educational.  It  is 
also  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  pupils  finishing  at  the  Whittier  School  are  fully 
prepared  to  take  up  the  agricultural  work  in  the  institute.  (546) 

At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Home  Gardening  Association  promoted  gardening  by 
children  and  adults  and  originated  the  method  of  encouraging  the  work  by  selling 
penny  packages  of  seed.  Lessons  were  given  at  the  schools  on  the  planting  and 
care  of  the  gardens.  Exhibits  were  held  in  the  autumn  with  prizes  of  money  or 
bulbs.  The  money  was  devoted  to  improving  school  grounds.  In  1905  a  curator  of 
school  gardens  was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  planting  and  improvement  of 
school  g  ardens  throughout  the  city.  The  work  at  Cleveland  continued  to  grow  and 
in  1908  there  were  gardens  for  defective  and  delinquent  children  as  well  as  for 
normal  children.  A  kitchen  garden  was  also  maintained  in  connection  with  a  cooking 
school. 

Y/hile  this  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  schools  and  is  supported 
by  the  school  fund,  it  is  not  yet  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  being  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  done  utside  of  school  hours.  All  of  the 
garden  work  in  connection  with  the  schools  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  superintendent  of  gardens,  who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  curator  of  school 
gardens  and  school  grounds. 
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The  Home  Gardening  Association  continues  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  encouragement 
of  gardening  at  home  among  the  poor  classes  and  the  improvement  of  home  grounds, 
hut  for  two  years  it  has  also  conducted  what  is  known  as  the  training  garden, 
where  some  of  the  larger  hoys  and  girls  who  have  gained  some  experience  in  garden¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  school  gardens  or  isolated  home  gardens,  and  who  show  an 
aptitude  and  a  desire  for  this  kind  of  work  are  given  an  opportunity  to  cultivate 
larger  gardens  and  to  learn  the  use  of  the  wheel-hoe,  drill,  and  other  tools  used 
in  commercial  gardening. 

The  training  garden  includes  an  area  of  about  3§-  acres,  which  is  divided 
into  narrow  plats  extending  the  length  of  the  field,  and  thus  gives  excellent 
opportunity  for  cultivating  vegetables  in  long  rows  according  to  improved 
modern  methods.  One  feature  of  the  training  garden  is  a  model  garden.  60  by  100 
feet,  planted  entirely  to  the  24  kinds  of  seeds  which  the  Home  Gardening  Associa¬ 
tion  puts  up  in  penny  packets  to  sell  to  children.  This  garden  is  thus  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  whet  can  be  done  with  24  cents*  worth  of  seeds.  (Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  Report  1903,  p.  288.)  (564) 

In  Winnebago  County,  Hindis,  through  the  influence  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Mr.  0.  J.  Kern,  school  gardens  had  been  started  in  about  15  districts. 

In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  junior  school  of  horticulture  was  begun  under  the 
direction  of  the  Civic  Improvement  League. 

Five  acres  were  used  in  1904,  150  children  reporting  in  sections  of  20  once 
a  week,  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  Five  plats  5  by  10  feet  and  one 
plat  three  times  as  large,  for  corn,  were  assigned  to  each  child.  Instead  of 
rows  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  as  in  moct  shildren's  gardens, 
but  one  kind  of  vegetable  was  planted  in  a  plat.  The  corn  plats  were  kept  together 
in  one  part  of  the  tract.  Prizes  were  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  the 
boys  with  the  highest  records  for  punctuality,  attendance,  good  work,  and  deport¬ 
ment.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  160,  p.  33.)  (556) 

In  Hew  York  State  the  members  of  the  Junior  Naturalists  Clubs  had  been 
encouraged  to  grow  plants  at  their  homes  from  the  beginning  of  their  work. 

A  number  of  normal  schools  had  undertaken  garden  work.  The  Boston  Normal 
School  used  a  vacant  city  lot. 

At  this  place  boys  from  the  Rice  Training  School  and  girls  from  the  Franklin 
School  had  individual  gardens  under  the  supervision  of  a  science  teachers  In  the 
normal  school,  who  was  assisted  by  her  normal  students.  This  work  has  succeeded 
admirably,  not  only  in  furnishing  garden  work  for  the  pupils  of  these  two  schools, 
but  also  in  providing  training  for  prospective  teachers.  This  yes. r  three  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  normal  school  have  been  put  in  charge  of  school-garden  work  in  seven 
of  the  other  city  schools,  and  a  fourth  graduate  bas  charge  of  gardens  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  several  of  the  schools  at  Brookline. 
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At  least  two  of  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts,  viz.,  those  at  Hyannis 
and  Framingham,  have  incorporated  school-garden  work  in  their  practice  schools  to 
give  their  normal  students  training  in  conducting  work  of  this  kind.  At  Hyannis 
the  garden  work  is  made  the  basis  for  numerous  exercises  in  connection  with  the 
mathematics,  bookkeeping,  business  training,  drawing,  and  language  work  of  the 
school.  The  children  write  letters  to  the  seedsmen  from  whom  they  purchase  seeds, 
sell  their  produce,  deposit  money  in  the  bank,  make  purchases  and  pay  for  them 
with  checks  drawn  on  their  account. 

In  Vermont  the  Sta.te  Normal  School  at  Johnson  maintains  a  half-acre  experi¬ 
mental  school  garden  in  connection  with  the  training  school.  A  portion  of  the 
garden  is  devoted  to  cooperative  flower  and  vegetable  growing  by  the  pupils  in 
the  lower  gfades,  the  remainder  to  a  potato  crop  in  charge  of  grammar-grade  pupils, 
each  of  whom  has  "one  long  row  to  hoe.11  The  work  includes  instruction  on  the  use 
and  effect  of  fertilizers.  The  Experiment  Station  at  Burlington  cooperates  with 
the  normal  school,  furnishing  ,?some  of  the  materials  and  much  good  advice."  (546) 

Normal  schools  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Salt  Lake  City;  Utah,  had  made 
garden  work  a  feature  of  their  practice  school  for  several  years. 

Instruction  to  the  school  children^of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  growing  flowers 
and  vegetables  began  in  the  normal  school  about  1901  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  instructor  in  botany  in  the  normal  school. 

The  first  year  nothing  was  attempted  except  home  gardening  on  the  part  of  the 
normal  school  students;  but  this  experiment  was  so  successful  that  plans  were 
made  for  broadening  the  work.  The  Department  turned  over  to  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
structor  in  botany  and  her  normal  school  students  a  small  greenhouse  and  a  work¬ 
room,  where  the  students  met  once  a  week  and  received  instruction  as  well  as 
practical  experience  in  examining  and  handling  soils,  germinating  seeds,  planting, 
potting,  transplanting,  making  cuttings,  and  grafting.  When  spring  came  each  of 
the  97  normal  school  students  was  required  to  start  a  home  garden  in  which  she 
might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  instruction  and  experience  of  the  class  room  and 
workroom.  Connected  with  the  normal  school  are  12  practice  schools,  containing 
about  450  children,  who  have  been  given  seeds  for  home  planting  and  are  under  the 
instruction  of  the  normal  students.  In  this  way  the  children  are  receiving  valuable 
instruction  in  plant  growth  and  the  future  teachers  of  Washington  are  being  trained 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  an  intelligent  and  practical  way. 

In  addition  to  this  work  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  normal  school  a  strip  of  land  10  by  250  feet,  which  is  being  culti¬ 
vated  by  a  class  of  30  boys  and  girls  from  a  sixth-grade  school  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Department  grounds.  Each  plat  is  7  by  10  feet  and  contains  the  common 
garden  vegetables  and  a  few  flowers.  The  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  remark¬ 
able,  not  only  in  the  general  good  condition  of  the  gardens,  but  in  the  marked 
enthusiasm  shown  by  the  children  for  their  work.  It  is  all  volunteer  work,  and  yet 
many  of  the  pupils  spend  time  during  recess  periods  and  after  school  at  work  in 
their  gardens. 

The  influence  of  this  work  in  connection  with  the  normal  school  is  extending 
to  other  quarters  of  the  city.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Plant,  Flower,  and  Fruit  Guild,  and  the  social  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  city,  gardens  containing  from  10  to  35  plats  each  have  been  started 
in  several  different  localities.  The  places  were  selected  by  an  officer  of  the 
guild,  the  children  to  carry  on  the  work  were  secured  through  the  social  settle¬ 
ments,  and  seed  was  furnished  by  the  Department,  which  also  sent  out  a  gardener 
to  superintendent  the  planting  and  now  furnishes  volunteers  to  oversee  the  work. 

Through  these  influences  also  a  great  many  gardens  have  been  or  are  being  planted 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  garden  centers.  (546) 
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In  1905  the  work  in  Washington  and  a  number  of  other  cities  was  described 
in  Bulletin  160  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  by  B.  T.  Galloway  and  Miss 
Susan  B.  Sipe,  and  a  Farmers’  Bulletin  on  the  school  garden,  by  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett, 
horticulturist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  wras  published. 

In  1906  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  reported  that  it  had  distributed 
377,540  packets  if  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  to  every  State  and  Territory,  except 
Nevada  and  Wyoming.  “It  can  safely  be  said  that  more  than  a  thousand  teachers  of 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  interested  in  this  work.” 

In  1903  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  reported  that  school  gardens  had 
not  been  generally  successful  in  connection  with  rural  schools,  except  where  combined 
with  home  gardens  and  boys’  or  girls’  clubs. 

The  school  garden  movement  continued  to  grow  and  to  get  a  larger  measure  of 
public  support.  At  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  the  national  Education  Association 
in  1911  the  School  Garden  Association  of  America  was  organized,  with  V.  E.  Kilpatrick 
of  New  York  as  president  and  D.  J.  Crosby  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  as 
secretary.  A  joint  meeting  of  this  new  organization  with  the  American  Nature-study 
Society  and  the  department  of  rural  and  agricultural  education  of  the  parent  society 
was  held,  thus  emphasizing  the  union  of  the  forces  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  elementary  schools.  At  this  meeting  Prof.  C.  S.  Stebbins  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  education  of  the  University  of  California  took  the  position  that  ’’the 
first  aim  of  the  school  garden  is  to  build  citizenship  and  at  the  same  time  to  create 
a  sympathy  for  farming  life.”  (95) 

This  association  continued  to  promote  gardening  in  connection  with  the  schools 
until  after  the  World  War  when  its  place  was  taken  by  the  Council  of  Nature-study  and 
school  gardening,  which  meets  annually  in  connection  with  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
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Experience  showed  that  only  the  children  in  the  first  few  grades  were  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  growing  of  plants  in  the  little  plats  usually  found  in  the  school  gardens. 
After  that  a  community  garden  or  home  garden  served  to  prolong  the  interest  hut  these 
were  difficult  for  the  schools  to  manage  without  special  provisions  for  supervision 
of  the  outside  work.  The  development  of  the  hoys’  and  girls’  clubs  as  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  extension  system  under  the  Smith- Lever  Act  drew  the  attention  of  the 
rural  schools  away  from  the  school  gardens,  in  which  they  had  never  been  largely 
interested. 

On  the  other  hand  the  smaller  cities  in  large  numbers  took  up  this  work.  In 
1915  the  Bureau  of  Education  considered  the  garden  movement  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  division  of  school  and  home  gardening  and  this  was 
put  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Randall.  Reports  were  received  in  1915  from  1,220  city 
super intenaents  who  were  encouraging  some  form  of  school-directed  gardening.  The 
public  appropriations  for  this  work  in  20  cities  ranged  from  $1,000  to  $19,893,  in  12 
cities  from  $500  to  $1,000,  and  in  108  cities  were  in  amounts  less  than  $500.  Many 

other  agencies  were  promoting  the  work  and  220  cities  had  funds  from  private  sources. 

.  < 

Home  garden  work  through  the  schools,  particularly  in  the  cities,  was  greatly 
stimulated  during  the  World  War  when  there  was  wide-spread  and  increasing  interest 
in  supplementing  the  ordinary  production  of  food  by  resorting  to  unusual  means.  To 
aid  this  enterprise  the  Bureau  of  Education  secured  from  President  Wilson’s  ’’National 
Security  and  Defence  Fund”  in  1918  $50,000,  to^which  $200,000  was  afterwards  added. 

t 

This  money  was  used  to  organize  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army,  with  Dr.  J .  H. 
Francis  as  director.  This  army  had  officers  with  military  titles  and  the  members  re¬ 
ceived  badges.  The  country  was  divided  into  5  districts  with  Federal  supervisors. 
Leaflets  and  other  publications  describing  and  stimulating  the  work  were  published 
and  widely  distributed.  The  Bureau  reported  that  on  July  10,  1918,  1,500,000  boys 

and  girls  were  enrolled  in  this  army.  This  undoubtedly  included  many  children  who 
had  already  been  organized  for  similar  work  by  the  extension  agents  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  other  agencies.  Failure  to 
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carry  on  this  new  enterprise  with  the  proper  cooperative  spirit  led  to  its  collapse 
at  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  Bureau  failed  to  get  further  appropriations  for 
school  garden  work.  The  reaction  which  occurred  after  the  abnormal  pressure  for 
war  work  ceased  greatly  diminished  the  strength  of  the  school  garden  movement  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  then  became  largely  a  matter  of  local  interest  as  fostered  by 
agencies  outside  the  school  or  by  individual  superintendents  or  teachers.  It  was  more 
closely  identified  with  nature-study  as  carried  on  in  the  lower  grades  and  there  was 
a  fuller  realization  that  it  had  a  cultural  rather  than  even  a  prevocational  value. 

The  interest  aroused  among  educators  in  nature-study  and  school  gardening  and  the 
results  of  experience  and  investigation  with  reference  to  the  educational  and 
practical  problems  involved  in  such  work  had  important  effects  on  the  movement  for 


the  more  definite  tezching  of  agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Agriculture 

The  great  awakening  of  public  interest  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
colleges  which  occurred  about  1900  led  to  an  active  demand  that  this  subject  should 
be  taught  in  the  elementary,  as  well  as  in  the  secondary  schools.  Teachers  here 
ana  there,  particularly  in  schools  where  the  grades  were  combined  with  the  higher 
departments,  undertook  the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  the  younger  children.  In  this 
effort  there  were  many  failures  but  some  notable  successes.  The  farming  people, 
especially  as  represented  by  their  organizations,  without  realizing  the  great  diffi- 
culties  attending  the  general  introduction  of  a  subject  like  agriculture  into  the 
rural  schools,  moved  the  legislatures  to  pass  laws  permitting  or  requiring  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  or  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State.  The 
spread  of  the  nature-study  and  school-garden  movements  intensified  the  desire  of  the 
country  people  and  the  other  friends  of  rural  education  to  have  instruction  more 
definitely  related  to  agriculture  in  the  rural  elementary  schools  which  were  the  only 
educational  institutions  attended  by  the  great  mass  of  farm  boys. 
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About  the  same  time  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  became  a  matter  of 
widespread  discussion  and  the  laws  permitting  such  consolidation,  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  began  to  have  a 
decided  effect.  Successful  consolidation  of  a  number  of  schools  in  these  States 
soon  led  to  a  similar  movement  in  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Nebraska  and 
Wisconsin.  Obviously  there  was  a  better  chance  for  thdsuccessful  teaching  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  such  schools  and  examples  of  this  soon  began  to  appear. 

Some  normal  schools  began  to  teach  agriculture  and  some  agricultural  colleges 
made  special  provisions  for  instructing  teachers  in  short  courses  or  summer  schools. 

The  movement  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  at  its  meeting  at 
Washington  in  1903  it  was  suggested  that  its  committee  on  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture  make  a  report  on  this  matter.  This  was  done  in  1904,  when  a  report  was  presented 
on  HThe  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  common  schools. “ 

The  committee  found  that  nature- study  having  an  agricultural  trend  was  about 
all  that  had  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools 
until  quite  recently. 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  however,  State  superintendents  of  public 
instruction,  the  officers  of  some  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  the  American  Civic  Association,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
organizations  and  numerous  individuals  in  various  official  positions  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  introduction  of  elementary  agriculture  and  gardening  in  the  rural 
schools. 

Some  of  the  State  school  authorities,  officers  in  agricultural  colleges,  and  county 
superintendents  of  schools  have  prepared  outlined  courses  in  agriculture  which  have 
exerted  a  strong  influence  toward  the  teaching  of  agriculture  inthe  rural  schools. 

Such  courses  have  been  prepared,  for  example,  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
and  for  a  group  of  schools  under  one  superintendent  in  Durham,  N.  H.  and  vicinity. 

The  Illinois  course  in  agriculture  was  prepared  by  the  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture,  and  gives  the  following  reasons  for  teaching  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools: 

"(1)  To  cultivate  an  interest  in  and  instill  a  love  and  respect  for  land 
and  the  occupation  of  agriculture. 

(2)  To  create  a  regard  for  industry  in  general  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
material  side  of  the  affairs  of  a  highly  civilized  people. 
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(3)  To  cultivate  the  active  and  creative  instincts  as  distinct  from  the  re¬ 
flective  and  receptive  that  are  otherwise  almost  exclusively  exercised  in 
our  schools. 

(4)  To  give  practice  in  failure  and  success,  thus  putting  to  the  test  early 
in  life  the  ability  to  do  a  definite  thing. 

(5)  To  train  the  student  in  ways  and  methods  of  acquiring  information  for  him¬ 
self  and  incidentally  to  acquaint  him  with  the  manner  in  which  information 
is  originally  acquired  and  the  world’s  stock  of  knowledge  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated. 

(6)  To  connect  the  school  with  real  life,  and  make  the  value  and  need  of 
schooling  the  more  apparent. 

(7)  As  an  avenue  of  communication  between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  it  being 
a  field  in  which  the  pupil  will  likely  have  a  larger  bulk  of  information 
than  the  teacher,  but  in  which  the  training  of  the  teacher  can  help  to  more 
exact  knowledge. 

The  course  is  arranged  by  months,  and  gives  suggestions  for  a  larger  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  and  observations  bearing  on  all  the  divisions  of  agriculture.  Considerable 
reading  along  agricultural  lines  is  suggested,  as  well  as  drawing,  composition,  and 
other  work  intended  to  correlate  agriculture  with  other  school  work.  All  technical 
words  likely  to  be  used  frequently  in  this  connection  are  defined. 

After  a  year  it  was  reported  that  nearly  all  the  schools  in  14  counties  and  a 
majority  of  the  schools  in  15  other  counties  were  teaching  agriculture. 

In  Missouri  the  course  in  agriculture  for  the  public  schools  Y/as  prepared , several 
years  ago  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools.  This  .course  has  been  superseded 
by  a  bulletin  prepared  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  and  published  by  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  September  of  the  present  year,  entitled 
"Elements  of  Agriculture  for  the  Public  Schools."  This  bulletin  advocates  presenting 
the  subject  of  agriculture  "(1)  by  experiments  at  home  and  in  the  field,  (2)  by  study¬ 
ing  facts  as  given  in  texts  and  bulletins,  and  (<3)  by  school  gardens  connected  with 
school  grounds." 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Indiana,  in  his  State  Manual 
and  Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Indiana,  1904-5,  includes  a 
nature-study  course  intended  "to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  his  environment  and  to  train 
him  to  see  and  understand  the  relationship  and  meaning  of  common  things,"  and  a  course 
in  elementary  agriculture.  The  subjects  suggested  for  consideration  in  the  nature 
course  are  largely  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  farm  and  the  garden.  The  course 
in  agriculture  is  simply  an  outline  intended  to  guide  the  teacher,  taking  up  for  first 
consideration  plant  andanimal  products:  then  the  soil,  its  formation,  nature,  tillage, 
and  enrichment:  and,  finally,  plant  life.  References  are  given  to  a  number  of 
bulletins  and  elementary  text-books  of  agriculture. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools,  and  its  officers 
have  prepared  a  bulletin  on  Rural  School  Agriculture  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  in 
that  State.  In  Wisconsin  the  State  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
officers  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  done  much 
for  the  introduction  of  agricultural  teaching  in  the  country.  One  ox  the  results  of 
their  efforts  has  been  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  teachers  to  pass  examinations 
in  agriculture.  Similar  laws  have  also  been  enacted  in  Maine,  Nebraska,  North  Caroxina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  *  *  * 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  now  provides  a  two-year  normal 
course  in  nature  study  and  gardening.  In  Michigan  ten  county  normal  training  schools 
bave  recently  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 
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The  course  of  study  recommended  for  these  normal  schools  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  includes  agriculture.  The  agricultural  colleges  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Nebraska,  and  North  Carolina  have  for  a  number  of  years  conducted  summer  schools 
for  teachers,  at  which  more  or  less  attention  has  been  given  to  nature  study  and 

agriculture. 

*  *  * 

One  thing  that  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  into  the  public  schools  has  been  the  improvement  of  text-books  and  works 
of  reference.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  a  number  of  elementary  text-books  in  agri¬ 
culture  have  been  published,  and  some  of  these  seem  very  well  suited  to  use  in  the 
tural  schools.  One  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  appearance  of  these  text-books 
has  been  legislation  in  a  number  of  States  requiring  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
all  the  rural  schools,  and  adopting  text-books  for  that  purpose.  State  adoption 
of  text-books  in  agriculture  has  been  made  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  Every  city  and  county  in  Virginia,  a  majority  of  the 
cdunties  in  Maryland,  about  15  counties  in  California,  and  a  number  of  counties  in 
Florida  have  also  adopted  text-books  in  agriculture  for  regular  use  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  estimated  from  teachers’  reports  that  at  least  12,000  children 
received  instruction  in  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  last  year.  (708) 

The  obstacles  to  the  general  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  rural 
schools  were  pointed  out  by  the  committee.  These  included  the  conservatism  or 
apathy  of  State,  county  and  local  school  officers  and  of  members  of  a gri cultural 
college  faculties  in  many  States;  lack  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers;  and 
shortness  of  school  terms.  Consolidation  of  schools  will  help  but  special  effort 
must  be  made  to  provide  competent  teachers. 

Nature-study  "of  plants,  animals,  soils,  weather  conditions  and  other  natural 
objects  and  phenomena,  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  man,  will  give  the 
pupils  an  excellent  preparation  to  take  up  at  the  beginning  of  their  sixth  or 
seventh  year  in  school  the  more  formal  study  of  agriculture." 

The  course  in  elementary  agriculture  qpay  be  given  most  appropriately  during  the 
last  two  years  in  the  rural  common  school.  The  time  to  be  devoted  to  this  course 
will  necessarily  vary  in  different  schools,  but  it  is  believed  that  on  the  average 
not  less  than  one  hour  per  week  during  two  years  will  be  required  to  make  the  course 
effective.  A  well-arranged  and  up-to-date  text-book,  with  illustrations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  practical  exercises,  should  be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  this  study.  A  few 
such  books  already  exist,  and  an  increased  demand  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the 
production  of  others  and  the  still  further  improvement  of  books  of  this  class.  The 
text-book  will  in  most  cases  be  necessary  as  a  more  or  less  definite  guiae  for  the 
teacher,  who  will  in  all  probability  be  without  special  training  in  agriculture.  It 
will  also  be  helpful  to  the  pupils  in  giving  a  systematic  view  and  in  fixing  definite 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  parents  in  showing  them  what  sucn  instruction 
really  involves  and  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  ooolcs. 
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The  instruction  in  the  class  room  should  be  supplemented  by  simple  experi¬ 
ments  with  soils,  plants,  and  animals  both  at  school  and  at  home.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  connect  the  instruction  with  the  home  life  of  the  pupils. 

As  an  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim  the  pupils  should  be  taken  on 
occasional  Saturday  excursions  to  neighboring  farms  to  see  improved  live  stock, 
examine  plans  of  buildings,  and  take  notes  on  methods  of  cropping  and  cultivating. 
Visits  to  county  fairs,  where  arrangements  could  be  made  to  allow  the  older  pupils 
to  judge  some  of  the  live  stock,  fruits,  and  grain,  and  compare  their  scores  with 
the  work  of  the  judges,  would  be  fine  training  for  the  classes  in  agriculture. 

This  scheme  has  been  tried  with  older  students  of  agriculture  and  has  met  with 
thorough  approval.  The  officers  of  the  fairs  could  probably  be  induced  to  offer 
prizes  for  products  grown  by  the  pupils  and  for  other  agricultural  work  done  by 
them;  or  special  exhibits  of  their  work  could  be  made  at  farmers’  institutes  or 
other  meetings  attended  by  their  parents. 

All  these  things  would  tend  to  create  an  interest  in  farm  life,  and  would  en¬ 
courage  parents  to  make  the  farm  more  attractive  to  the  children. 

The  schoolrooms  should  be  provided  with  illustrative  material  consisting  of 
charts,  pictures,  collections  of  specimens  (largely  made  by  the  pupils),  and 
boxes,  cans,  plates,  and  other  inexpensive  material  which  can  be  used  in  making 
apparatus  for  conducting  experiments.  There  should  also  be  a  school  library 
containing  at  least  a  few  standard  reference  books  on  the  different  divisions 
of  agriculture  and  the  publications  of  the  State  experiment  stations  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  (708) 

The  committee  then  presented  a  syllabus  of  an  elementary  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  included  the  plant  and  its  environment,  farm  crops,  fruits,  types  and 
breeds  of  domestic  animals  and  their  care  and  management,  the  dairy  cow,  composition, 
handling  and  uses  of  milk,  farm  plans  and  structures,  farm  machinery,  marketing  and 


farm  accounts. 
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This  report^ followed  up  through  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  by  the 
preparation  by  A.  C.  True  and  D,  J.  Crosby  in  1905  of  a  suggestive  course  of 
nature-study  and  elementary  agriculture  for  the  schools  of  California.  (Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  Report  1906,  p.  281.)  This  was  done  at  the  request  of 
a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers  Association  with  the 
State  Farmers'  Institute.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  this  course,  arranged 
for  three  groups  of  children: 


Group 


Character  of  instruction 


Garden 


1.  Nature  study.  Child-  Observation:  Observe  wild  and 
ren  6  to  8  years  old.  cultivated  plants,  trees,  in¬ 
sects,  and  wild  and  domestic 
animals  in  environment  at  home 
and  near  ^school. 


II.  Nature  study,  Child-  Observation  and  Comparison: 
ren  9  to  11  years  old.  Observe  weather,  soils,  wild 

and  cultivated  plants,  trees, 
insects,  arh  wild  and  domes¬ 
tic  animals  in  environment 
of  school  district  and  vicin¬ 
ity;  compare  habits  of  plants 
and  animals  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  their  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  living,  their 
struggles  for  existence,  and 
their  uses  to  man. 


School  garden:  Plant 
and  grow  some  of  the 
common  hardy  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  rad¬ 
ishes,  lettuce,  beets, 
ana  carrots;  and  one 
or  two  quick-growing 
flowers,  such  as 
dwarf  nasturtiums. 

School  and  home  gar¬ 
dens:  Plant  and  grow 
typical  economic 
plants  of  the  region, 
giving  some  attention 
to  different  varieties, 
and  to  the  relation  of 
crops  to  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil,  weather, 
treatment,  etc. 


III.  Agriculture.  Child¬ 
ren  12  to  14  years 
old. 


Observation,  Comparison,  and  School  and  home  gardens: 

Judgment:  Study  objects  as  Plant  and  grow  different 

above,  within  and  beyond  hori-  varieties  of  crops  -  e.  g., 
zon  of  children's  observation;  wheat,  barley,  sugar  beets, 
introduce  text-books  and  refer-  potatoes;  Introduce  ex- 
ence  books  on  elementary  agricul-  ercises  in  pruning, 


tore  as  sources  of  information 
concerning  objects  beyond  the 
limits  of  personal  observation; 
illustrate  processes  by  simple 
experiments;  study  different 
types  of  plants  and  animals; 
visit  typical  farms;  teach 


grafting,  making  cuttings, 
encourage  pupils  to  grow 
crops,  poultry,  and  farm 
animals  at  home,  keeping 
account  of  labor,  fertili¬ 
zers,  feed,  gross  and  net 
returns,  and  have  them 
experiment  on  different 


sources  and  uses  of  agricultural 

literature  -  books,  bulletins,  and  methods  of  planting 
farm  journals.  cultivating,  harvesting, 

and  preparing  for  market. 
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Pupils  in  Group  III  (grades  7  and  8)  should  continue  to  study  and  com¬ 
pare  weather  conditions,  soils,  plants,  animals,  and  other  natural  phenomena 
and  objects  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  their  personal  observation. 

As  sources  of  information  concerningg^i^s  not  coming  under  their  immediate 
observation  or  experience,  the  pupils^  use  a  well  arranged  up-to-date  text-book 
of  agriculture  and  have  access  to  good  works  of  reference. 

The  oral  work  of  the  class  room  should  be  supplemented  in  many  ways.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  a  subject  which  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  laboratory  method  of 
teaching.  It  is  rich  in  illustrative  material,  and  more  than  almost  any  other 
subject  of  study,  it  may  be  made  to  draw  upon  and  utilize  the  resources  of  the 
whole  community  for  the  material.  There  should  be  laboratory  work  at  school, 
garden  work  at  school  and  at  home,  and  study  of  farm  animals,  irrigation  and 
drainage  systems,  home  water  supply  and  sewage  systems,  buildings  and  fences, 
orchards  and  spraying  machinery,  rotations  and  other  systems  of  cropping  on  the 
better  farms  of  the  district.  Pupils  should  be  taken  to  local  dairies  to  study 
dairy  animals  and  machinery,  to  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and  canneries  to 
study  methods  of  preparing  farm  products  for  consumption  and  shipment,  to  cold- 
storage  plants  to  study  the  preservation  of  foodstuffs,  to  the  butcher  shop  to 
study  meat  cutting,  to  the  green  grocer  to  learn  methods  of  preparing  fruit 
and  farm  products  for  market,  and  to  the  implement  dealer  to  compare  types  of 
farm  machinery.  Clubs  of  boys  should  be  organized  for  the  discussion  of  agricul¬ 
tural  topics  and  to  give  practice  in  parliamentary  proceedings.  School  and  county 
fairs  have  been  found  very  efficacious  in  stimulating  interest  among  children 
along  agricultural  lines.  In  some  States  the  county  and  State  fair  associations 
have  aided  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  by  offering  liberal  prizes 
for  the  best  displays  of  agricultural  products  grown  by  school  children. 

The  time  to  be  devoted  to  agriculture  will  necessarily  vary  in  different  schools, 
but  it  is  believed  that  on  the  average  not  less  than  one  hour  a  week  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  will  be  required  to  make  the  class  work  and  laboratory 
experiments  effective.  (564) 

Suggestions  for  simple  practicums  were  given,  and  illustrated  by  examples 
prepared  by  the  agricultural  colleges  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Washington.  A  list  of 
six  text-books  of  elementary  agriculture  was  also  given,  together  with  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  books  and  bulletins  for  reference.  Attention  was  called  to  Mr.  Cros¬ 
by’s  article  on  the  use  of  illustrative  material  in  teaching  agriculture  in  rural 

4 

schools,  in  the  Yearbook  for  1905  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  to  Bulletin  185  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Exercises  in  elementary 
agriculture. 

In  1905  the  committee  of  five  made  a  report  to  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  which  they  recommended  that  agriculture  be  taught  in  the  last  three 
years  of  the  common  school  but  that  the  teachers  of  the  one-room  rural  school  should 
not  be  positively  required  to  do  this  because  generally  they  are  not  prepared  to 
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teach  this  subject  and  the  school  term  is  often  too  short  to  permit  an  additional 

study. 

By  this  time  laws  permitting  or  encouraging  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  rural  schools  had  been  passed  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin.  Within  the  next  five 
years  13  States  had  passed  mandatory  laws  on  this  subject.  It  was  encouraged  by 
State  and  county  school  officers  and  taught  in  some  of  the  rural  schools  of  31 
other  States  and  Territories.  In  1915  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  public  rural 
elementary  schools  was  required  in  22  States. 

Textbooks  of  Elementary  Agriculture 

Soon  after  1900  a  new  type  of  textbooks  of  elementary  agriculture  began 
to  be  published.  These  combined  statements  of  facts  about  the  plants,  animals, 
implements,  etc.  used  in  farming  and  horticulture  with  simple  explanations  of 
principles  underlying  the  practice  of  agriculture  andjthe  results  of  experiments 
relating  to  agriculture.  An  early  book  of  this  type,  first  issued  in  1903,  was 
entitled  ’’Agriculture  for  beginners",  by  C.  W.  Burkett,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  D.  H. 

Hill,  professors  of  agriculture,  biology  and  English  in  the  North  Carolina  College 

(24) 

of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  ,  The  subject  was  treated  in  logical  order  but 
teachers  were  asked  to  "feel  free  to  teach  each  topic  in  the  season  best  suited  to 
its  study."  Many  definite  suggestions  for  observations  and  simple  experiments  were 
made.  "Lead  the  pupils  out  into  the  field,  mske  simple  experiments  before  them,  and 
have  them  also  perform  experiments.  Let  them  learn  directly  from  nature.  *  *  *  In 

many  cases  it  will  be  best  to  perform  the  experimental  or  observational  work  first, 

, 

and  turn  to  the  text  later  to  amplify  the  pupil’s  knowledge."  The  book  was  attract- 
ively  printed  and  had  over  200  illustrations. 

Without  doubt  the  publication  of  such  textbooks  greatly  promoted  the  definite 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools.  As  a  rule  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  had  neither  the  training  northe  time  to  prepare  lessons  and  practicums 
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themselves  but  could  often  use  the  books  and  follow  some  of  the  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  made  in  them.  There  was,  of  course,  the  inevitable  tendency  for  many  teachers 
simplfc  to  hear  recitations  based  on  the  text  and  this  has  been  largely  the  kind  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  given  in  rural  schools  up  to  the  present  time.  Some 
of  the  States  adopted  a  particular  textbook  of  agriculture  for  use  in  all  the 
elementary  schools  attempting  to  teach  this  subject. 

While  the  movement  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  continued  to  grow  and  there  was  an  increasing  number  of  instances  where  this 
was  none  successfully,  particularly  in  the  consolidated  schools,  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  provision  must  be  made  for  more  informal  instruction  suited  to  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  in  most  rural  schools.  In  1909  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  reported 
that  such  instruction  through  boys*  and  girls'  clubs,  judging  contests,  excursions 
and  boys'  encampments  was  rapidly  extending  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

The  boys'  agricultural  clubs  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  arouse  interest  in 
farmers*  institutes  in  Nacoupin  County,  Illinois.  When  the  adult  farmers  did  not 
respond  to  special  efforts  to  get  them  to  attend  institutes,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ctwell,  as 
president  of  the  County  Institute  distributed  carefully  selected  corn  to  500  boys, 
who  grew  it  and  made  an  exhibit  for  prizes  at  the  next  institute  in  1900.  This  was 
so  successful  that  the  next  year  1,500  farmer  boys  entered  the  contest.  There  was 
then  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  large  attendance  of  boys  and  adults  at  the  county 
institute.  When  Mr.  Otwell  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Illinois  agricultural  exhibit 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904  he  got  8,000  boys  in  the  State  to  grow  corn  for 
prizes  and  1,250  exhibits  of  their  work  received  awards  there.  This  kind  of  work 
was  taken  up  more  or  less  directly  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  the  county  institute  secretaries  and 
county  superintendents  of  schools  ir  a  number  of  counties  in  Illinois.  In  February, 
1902,  Superintendent  0.  J.  Kern,  who  was  actively  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
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rural  schools  in  Winnebago  County,  organized,  a  “Farmer  boys’  experiment  club",  in 
cooperation  with  the  agricultural  college.  Seeds  of  sugar  beets  were  furnished  by 
the  college  and  of  corn  by  the  State  Farmers’  Institute.  The  club  began  with  37 
members  and  in  November  1903  there  were  405.  Excursions  were  made  to  the  colleges  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  by  the  boys  and  their  parents.  The  boys  tested  the 
seed,  made  observations  on  the  growth  of  the  plants,  determined  the  percentage  of 
smut  in  fields  of  oats,  etc.  Meetings  of  the  club  were  held  at  various  farms,  a  half¬ 
day  was  given  them  at  the  county  farmers'  institute  and  monthly  lectures  by  college 
officers  and  others  were  provided  at  the  county  seat  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

Similar  clubs  were  organized  in  a  number  of  other  counties  in  Illinois  and  in  1904 
the  State  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  estimated  that  not  less  than  2,000 
boys  were  in  the  clubs  in  that  State.  Local  clubs  were  formed,  usually  by  townships, 
and  united  in  a  county  association. 

in  1902 

Boys'  clubs  were  first  organized  in  Ohio^by  A.  B.  Graham,  superintendent  of 

A 

schools  in  Springfield  township.  Similar  clubs  were  soon  formed  in  other  parts  of  the 

t 

State.  In  1905  when  Mr.  Graham  was  put  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  extension  work 

of  Ohio  State  University,  there  were  3,000  members  of  such  clubs  in  the  rural  schools. 

About  this  time  clubs  were  organized  in  Texas  in  connection  with  the  Texas  Farmers' 

Congress.  In  Iowa  the  first  club  was  organized  in  1904  at  Sigourney,  Keokuk  County, 

each 

by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  As  a  special  feature  of  the  147  school  dis- 

A 

tricts  in  Keokuk  County  held  a  school  fair  in  the  fall  of  1904,  where  the  boys  ex¬ 
hibited  the  fruits,  vegetables  and  farm  crops  which  they  had  grown.  The  best  and  second 
best  articles  of  each  class  were  then  shown  at  the  16  township  fairs  and  the  three  prize 
articles  of  the  several  kinds  from  dach  township  fair  were  exhibited  at  a  county  school 
fair.  This  county  fair  exhibit  contained  more  than  3,000  articles.  In  connection  with 
each  fair  there  was  a  program  of  talks,  papers,  recitations,  and  music.  At  the  county 
fair  there  were  a  corn- judging  school,  a  debate  and  a  composition  contest.  A  small 
admission  fee  at  the  fairs  paid  all  expenses. 
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In  190/'  clubs  began  to  be  organized  in  connection  with  the  farmers1  coopera- 
tive  demonstration  work  in  the  Southern  States  under  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp.  The  clubs 
were  formed  on  the  basis  of  each  boy's  growing  an  acre  of  corn  or  other  crop. 

In  1909  there  were  more  than  10,000  boys  enrolled  in  the  competitive  corn  contests 
and  in  1910  over  46,000  boys  were  connected  with  the  clubs.  These  clubs  spread 
rapidly  and  ultimately  became  a  prominent  feature  of  the  cooperative  extension 
work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  School  teachers  and  officers  in  many  places  co¬ 
operated  from  the  beginning  in  the  organization  and  work  of  these  clubs. 

Clubs  for  girls  paralleled  those  for  boys  under  various  auspices.  The  girls 

v 

dealt  with  gardening,  canning  and  household  arts.  In  1909  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  reported  that  club  work  for  boys  and  girls  was  organized  in  at  least  395 
counties  in  29  States,  with  a  membership  of  more  than  150,000. 

About  1905  the  State  Superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Wisconsin  issued 
a  manual  for  the  common  schools  of  that  State  which  contained  an  outline  course  in 
elementary  agriculture  and  a  similar  course  for  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  was 
published.  The  Dev/  York  State  Education  Department  issued  a  course  of  study  and 
syllabus  for  elementary  schools  which  contained  an  outline  for  nature-study  in  the 
first  six  years  of  the  elementary  course  and  agriculture  in  the  remaining  two  years. 
This  was  further  elaborated  in  1909  when  it  was  presented  as  the  study  of  birds, 
animals  and  plants.  The  nature-study  and  agricultural  features  were  combined  through¬ 
out  this  course.  Much  of  the  course  was  based  on  the  study  of  the  hen,  the  cow  and 
the  pea  as  interesting  living  thins  in  nature  and  as  having  agricultural  value. 

In  Massachusetts  a  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the  conference  on  agricultural 
science  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  1903  prepared  and  the-  agricul¬ 
tural  college  published  a  course  in  elementary  agriculture  which  consisted  of  a 
series  of  practical  exercises,  for  each  of  which  appropriate  materials  and  direc¬ 
tions  were  suggested.  There  were  54  of  these  exercises,  covering  such  topics  as  types 
of  soil  and  subsoil,  plant  roots  and  root  nodules,  effect  of  humus  and  lime  in  clay 
soil,  determination  of  the  percentage  of  water  and  air  in  soils,  testing  soil  solu¬ 
tions  for  acidity  or  alkalinity,  soil  temperatures,  capillarity  and  evaporation, 
soil  drainage,  transpiration  in  plants,  study  of  various  seeds,  corn  germination, 
variations  in  plant  growth,  improvement  by  selection,  home  gardening,  grafting, 
pruning,  and  buading,  plant  enemies  and  diseases,  preparation  of  Bordeaux  misture,  (564) 
milk  testing,  and  milk  bacteria.  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Report  1910,  p.  383.) 
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Along  with  the  movement  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  public  elementary 
schools  there  was  similar  teaching  in  special  or  private  schools.  Among  the  early 
schools  of  this  kind  were  the  Thompson's  Island  Farm  School,  near  Boston,  the 
Baron  de  Hi rsch  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  the  School 
of  Horticulture  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  School  of  the  Youths'  Directory  of  San 
Francisco  at  Rutherford,  Cal.,  and  schools  for  negroes  at  Hampton,  Va.,  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Manassas,  Va.,  Enfield,  N.  C.  and  elsewhere. 

In  1919  the  State  Super intenaent  of  public  instruction  in  Missouri  under-, 
took  to  meet  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  great  variety  of  work  which  the  rural 
teacher  has  to  do  in  the  school  by  trying  a  rotation  plan  of  teaching  elementary 
agriculture.  He  selected  15  counties  for  this  experiment.  Among  them  was  Nodaway 
County,  where  this  plan  was  quite  successful.  The  work  was  for  boys  and  girls 
and  included  not  only  subjects  directly  pertaining  to  farming  but  also  those  relating 
to  the  life  and  welfare  of  children  and  adults,  such  as  health,  sanitation,  home  con¬ 
veniences,  social  conditions  and  community  interests.  The  course  covered  four  years 
and  was  scheduled  as  follows: 

First  year.  Teach  growing  things.  Farm  crops;  how  seeds  grow;  depth  to 
plant;  corn;  oats;  alfalfa;  weeds;  gardens;  canning;  drying. 

Second  year.  Making  things.  Making  nail  box,  wash  bench,  book  rack,  etc.; 
rope  knots;  splicing  rope;  cement  tanks,  steps,  and  posts;  farm  tools 
and  machines;  removing  stains;  sewing. 

Third  year.  Live  things.  Animals;  diseases  and  remedies;  how  to  feed;  testing 
milk;  poultry;  useful  birds;  insect  pests;  setting  the  table;  hot  lunch. 

Fourth  year.  Soil  and  home.  Soil  fertility;  cultivation;  moisture;  sanitation; 
beautifying  ;the  home;  social  and  community  work.  (597) 

Each  year  there  was  in  each  school  only  one  agricultural  class  made  up  of 
children  in  grades  5  to  3.  The  county  superintendent  reported  on  the  working  of 
j  this  plan  as  follows: 

When  the  four  years'  work  is  finished  we  will  start  in  again  with  the  first 
year's  work.  By  this  time  the  older  pupils  will  have  graduated  ahd  the  work  will 
be  new  again  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  This  plan  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  give 
the  pupils  more  agriculture;  keeps  the  work  live  and  real  and  vital;  and  makes  it 
easier  for  us  to  supervise  the  work.  It  is  relatively  easy  for  us  to  train  our 
teachers  for  one  line  of  agricultural  work  each  year,  while  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  train  them  for  all  lines  of  work.  (597) _  _ 
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Before  "beginning  the  work  the  county  superintendent  and  the  teachers  had 

a  week  of  intensive  training  under  expert  direction.  Whilethe  instruction  in  the 

J 

school  was  in  progress  the  county  superintendent  held  weekly  conferences  with 
the  teachers,  at  which  they  did  the  things  the  children  were  expected  to  do.  This 
plan  was  so  far  successful  that  it  soon  spread  into  parts  of  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska.  It  has,  however,  "been  more  usual  for  the  State  courses  in  elementary 
agriculture  to  "be  arranged  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  alternating  "by  years. 

Another  plan  “to  vitalize  teaching  in  rural  schools  is  to  provide  pupils’ 
survey  outlines  upon  selected  topics,  such  as  poultry,  cattle,  corn  or  roads.” 

Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  pupils  gather  the  data, assemble  them,  and 
utilize  the  findings  in  innumerable  ways  in  the  various  school  subjects.  The 
successful  operation  of  school  agricultural  surveys  has  intensified  interest  in 
school  work  and  aroused  whole  communities  into  active  cooperation  for  school  and 
community  betterment.  (597) 

In  an  analytic  survey  of  State  courses  of  study  for  rural  elementary  schools 
by  Prof.  C.  M.  Beinoehl  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  made  in  1922  and  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  it  appeared  that  all  the  States  except  California, 

Florida,  Arkansas  and  Rhode  Island  had  issued  such  courses.  The  35  State  publica¬ 
tions  containing  the  most  complete  and  detailed  outlines  were  used  in  this  survey. 
Agriculture  has  been  given  a  prominent  place  in  these  State  courses. 

The  materials  have  to  do  with  plant  culture  (47  per  cent),  animal  husbandry 
(20  per  cent),  farm  management  and  improvement  (27  per  cent),  and  plans  and  methods 
of  teaching  (6  per  cent).  Facts  about  farm  work  are  emphasized. 

The  most  common  methodipf  teaching  agriculture  is  the  textbook  method.  Teachers 
have  been  encouraged  in  tne  usefof  this  method  by  the  type  of  outlines  in  some  States. 
There  are  few  method  topics.  The  oroject  and  the  problem  methods  are  coming  into  use. 

(  609) 

The  development  of  the  home  project  in  connection  with  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  extension  clubs  has  had  an  increasing  influence  on  the  teaching  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  elementary  grades,  particularly  in  the  consolidated  schools.  Many 
of  the  children  from  12  to  15  years  old  have  been  in  the  clubs  and  thus  have  been 
encouraged  to  study  agriculture  in  the  school  as  an  aid  to  their  club  work.  The 
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development  of  the  vocational  instruction  in  agriculture  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  has  also  stimulated  more  interest  in  the  elementary  instruction  on  the  part  of 
school  officers  and  teachers.  The  Federal  and  State  officers  in  charge  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  work  are  increasingly  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  encouraging 
the  elementary  instruction  on  a  prevocat ional  basis. 

The  Division  of  Agricultural  Instruction,  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  later  in  the  States  Relations  Service,  katx  aided  the  movement  for  the 
introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  elementary  schools  in  various  ways.  In  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  State  departments  of  education  it 
prepared  outline  courses  of  agriculture  for  elementary  schools  in  Maryland,  Ohio, 
North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas.  Lessons  on  corn,  potatoes,  dairying  and  gardening 
were  also  issued.  Leaflets  were  prepared  showing  how  teachers  could  use  the 
Farmers’  Bulletins  in  their  school  work.  Classified  lists  of  department  publica¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  for  illustrative  material,  and  sets  of  lantern  slides  on 
agricultural  subjects  have  been  distributed. 

The  recent  status  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  of  the 
United  States  has  been  shown  in  the  report  of  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  E.  H.  Shinn, 
Chief  of  this  division,  was  chairman,  presented  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  on  November  12,  1923.  This  report  was  based 
on  replies  to  a  questionnaire  from  State  superintendents  of  education,  supervisors 
of  rural  schools,  presidents  of  State  normal  schools.  State  supervisors  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education,  and  heads  of  teacher-training  divisions  in  the  land-grant  colleges. 
The  findings  of  the  committee  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  On  the  basis  of  the  returns  it  appears  that  about  28  of  the  States  require 
by  legislative  acts  that  elementary  agriculture  be  taught  in  the  rural  schools. 

A  few  other  States  have  special  rural  aid  laws,  etc.,  looking  to  the  betterment  of 
rural  schools.  Very  little  definite  information  is  given  in  regard  to  specific 
legislation  which  has  functioned  best  to  procure  for  rural  schools,  a  type  of 
education  adapted  to  rural  needs,  the  replies  dealing  more  in  general  than  in 
specific  terms. 
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(2)  Thirty-five  of  the  48  states  report  that  the  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  sympathetic  and  are  encouraging  better  rural  school  education  while 
a  few  replies  say  that  nothing  particular  is  "being  done  in  this  direction. 
Examples  of  well  organized  programs  on  the  part  of  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  improving  agriculture  and  nature  study  in  rural  schools  are  rare. 
However,  some  splendid  work  in  this  direction  is  being  done  in  several  states 
and  there  are  visible  signs  of  progress  in  a  number  of  other  states. 

(3)  In  about  two-thirds  of  the  states  the  returns  show  that  courses  are 
offered  in  elementary  agriculture  for  rural  teachers.  The  other  replies  say 
that  very  little  or  no  teacher- training  work  is  offered.  A  number  of  returns 
say  that  there  is  no  demand  for  training  of  this  kind.  As  a  rule  the  courses 
are  offered  in  normal  schools  or  teachers  colleges,  high  schools,  and  special 
agricultural  schools. 

(4)  Returns  from  only  20  states  indicate  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
and  nature  study  in  rural  schools  has  been  effective.  Practically  all  the 
other  returns  say  the  work  has  been  ineffective. 

(5)  The  type  of  school  in  which  the  work  has  functioned  best,  according  to 
the  returns,  is  the  consolidated  rural  school.  A  few  returns  say  that  the 
work  has  functioned  best  in  no  particular  type  of  school,  that  it  is  the 
teacher  rather  than  the  school  that  counts  most. 

(6)  Returns  from  more  than  half  of  the  states  say  that  agriculture  and 
nature  study  when  properly  taught  have  vitalized  other  school  subjects.  Some 
quite  specific  examples  are  cited  to  substantiate  this  fact. 

(7)  In  reference  to  problems  and  difficulties,  about  five-sixths  of  the 
returns  say  that  lack  of  competent  teachers  for  the  work  is  the  great  problem. 
Some  suggest  better  supervision,  rural  minded  teachers,  more  revenue,  etc. 

(8)  Returns  from  about  half  of  the  states  regarding  suggested  solutions 
say  that  better  trained  teachers  is  the  greatest  need.  Various  other  sugges¬ 
tions  are  offered,  such  as  consolidation,  supervision,  better  organized  courses, 
higher  standard  for  teachers,  and  establishment  of  departments  of  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.  (97) 
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APPENDIX 


Text  of  Acts  of  Congress  giving  Federal  land  or  funds  to  land-grant 
institutions  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Statistics  of  land-grant  institutions  having  college  courses  in 
agriculture. 


'  . 


V  1  LAND-GRAT^T  COLLEGES 

A  .  J 

ACT  OF  1862  DONATING  LANDS  FOB  COLTOGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC 

ARTS 


[First  Morrill  Act] 

AN  ACT  Donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for 

the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States,  for 
the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  apportioned 
to  each  State  a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  States  are  respectively  entitled  by  the 
Apportionment  under  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty:  Provided,  That 
no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  surveyed 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  subdivisions  of  sections, 
not  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  section;  and  whenever  there  are  public  lands  in  a 
State  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  c.ents  per  acre, 
the  quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitled  shall  be  selected  from  such  lands 
within  the  limits  of  such  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed 
to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  public  lands 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  to  which 

said  State  may  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  land  scrip  to  the  amount 
in  acres  for  the  deficiency  of  its  distributive  share;  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said 
States  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in 
this  act  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  in  no  case 
shall  any  State  to  which  land  scrip  may  thus  be  issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the 
same  within  the  limits  of  any.  other  State  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
but  their  assignees  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappro¬ 
priated  lands  of  the  United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents,  or  less,  per  acre:  And  provided  further,  That  not  more  than 
one  million  acres  shall  be  located  by  such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  States:  And 
provided  further,  That  no  such  location  shall  be  made  before  one  year  from  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  super¬ 
intendence,  and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to  their  sales, 
and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the  moneys 
which  may  be  received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  may 
belong,  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever  to  the  purposes 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec.  4  (original).  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  lands  aforesaid  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and 
from  the  sales  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less 
than  five  per  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks;  and  that  the  moneys  so 
invested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain 
forever  undiminished  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  five  of  this  act), 
and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State  which 
may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe, 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

Sec.  4  (as  amended  Mar.  3,  1883).  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lands  aforesaid  by  the  States  to  which  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sales 
of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks;  or  the  same  may  be  invested  by 
the  States  having  no  State  stocks  in  any  other  manner  after  the  legislatures  of 
such  States  shall  have  assented  thereto,  and  engaged  that  such  funds  shall  yield 
not  Iqss  than  five  per  centum  upon  the  amount  so  invested  and  that  the  principal 
thereof  shall  forever  remain  unimpaired:  Provided,  That  the  moneys  so  invested 
or  loaned  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  for¬ 
ever  undiminished  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  five  of  this  act), 
and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated,  by  each  State  which 
may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip  hereby 
authorized  shall  be  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  States  shall 
be  signified  by  legislative  acts: 

First.  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  section, 
or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  by  any  action  or  contingency,  be 
diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  so  that  the 
capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished;  and  the  annual  interest 
sh^ll  be  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  upon 
the  amount  received  by  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms  whenever 
authorized  by  the  respective  legislatures  and  States. 


Land  Grant  College  Bill  ( cont . ) 


Second.  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings. 

Third.  Any  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease; 
and  said  State  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount  received  of 
any  lands  previously  sold  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  State  shall 
be  valid. 

Fourth.  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college, 
recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and  results, 
and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as 
may  be  supposed  useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail  free,  by 
each,  to  all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Fifth.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to 
double  the  minimum  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  to  the  States  at  the  maximum  price  and  the  number  of  acres  proportion¬ 
ately  diminished. 

Sixth.  No  State  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

Seventh.  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  it  shall  ex¬ 
press  its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
its  approval  by  the  President. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Sec.  7.  And  beit  further  enacted,  That  the  land  officers  shall  receive  the  same  fees 
for  locating  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  is  now  allowed  for 
the  location  of  military  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws:  Provided, 
That  their  maximum  compensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  governors  of  the  several  States  to 
which  scrip  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  required  to  report  annually  to 
Congress  all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  of,  the 
amount  received  for  the  same,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Approved,  July  2,  1862  (12  Stat.  L.  503). 


' 


V 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

ACT  OP  1887  ESTABLISHING  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

[Hatch  Act] 

A^vlCJJ,°tr^biiSht5ricultural  exPcriment  Stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  established  in  the 

o?ZaLSts1upplem^tery  °f  “  aCt  appr°Ved  July  second'  eighteen  hundred  “d  sixty  two?and 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled ,  That  in  order  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing: 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and 
f resP,eclt}P§  *he  Principles  and  applications  of  agricultural  science, 
there  shall  be  established  under  direction  of  the  college  or  colleges  or  agricultural 

KtS  °+  CK°rlenge!  1-n  each  jtate  or.  Territory  established,  or  which  mav 
ereafter  be  established,  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved 
JiUy  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  "An  act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,”  or  any  of  the  supplements  to  said 

be+  known  aiid  designated  as  an  "agricultural  experiment 
station.  Provided,  That  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  two  such  colleges 
have  been  or  may  be  so  established  the  appropriation  hereinafter  made  to  such 
f  j  i  ,or  Territory  shall  be  equally  divided  between  such  colleges,  unless  the 
legislature  of  such  State  or  Territory  shall  otherwise  direct. 

bEc.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  stations  to 
conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants 
and  ammals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies 
lor  the  same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages 
or  growth;  the  comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under 
e  varying  senes  of  crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation; 
e  analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural 
°r  exPerlmerds  designed  to  test  the  comparative  effects  on  crops 

or  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the 
composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals; 
the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable, 
an^T^rritnrie^1^^  vary*n&  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States 

Sec.  3.  That  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  methods 
and  results  in  the  work  of  said  stations,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  [now  Secretary]  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  forms,  as  far  as  prac- 

before  the  W nf  Sm  be+the  of  (!^h  of  said  stations  annually,  on  or 

ESPPISSS 

.cribt  S“h  “  ‘he 

appropriated  to  each  State,  to  be  specially  provided  for  by  Congress  in  the  an 

rd  Territor-''  emitted  Sel  theVrS: 

from  the  sales  of  nnhlif  k  I  '  m0M,v  in  the  Treasury  proceeding 

SgL-a" If1 -y 

the  same^teay^nt  t  £  SSttt  of  ttr^e^S 

Proprk.dicHiiscM'geedve^^1ai^rstation  an^amou^not^x^cee^diii'^onelfift^nyiv^e 

expended  in  the  erection,  enlargement,  or  repair  of  a or  biddings  ne^es 

saryfor  carrying  on  the  work  of  such  station;  and  thereafter  an  amount  nSt  ex 

ceeding  five  per  centum  of  such  annual  appropriation maybe so  emended 


Batch  Act  (cont.) 


Sec.  6.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  ^Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
the  annual  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  any  of  said  stations  that  a 
portion  of  the  preceding  annual  appropriation  remains  unexpended,  such  amount 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  next  succeeding  annual  appropriation  to  such  station, 
in  order  that  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  any  station  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  actually  and  necessarily  required  for  its  maintenance  and  support. 

Sec.  7.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  modify  the 
legal  relation  existing  between  any  of  the  said  colleges  and  the  government  of  the 
States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are  respectively  located. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  States  having  colleges  entitled  under  this  section  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  act  and  having  also  agricultural  experiment  stations  established  by 
law  separate  from  said  colleges,  such  States  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  such 
benefits  to  experiments  at  stations  so  established  by  such  States;  and  in  case 
any  State  shall  have  established,  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  July  second 
aforesaid,  an  agricultural  department  or  experimental  station  in  connection  with 
any  university,  college,  or  institution  not  distinctly  an  agricultural  college  or 
school,  and  such  State  shall  have  established  or  shall  hereafter  establish  a  separate 
agricultural  college  or  school,  which  shall  have  connected  therewith  an  experi¬ 
mental  farm  or  station,  the  legislature  of  such  State  may  apply  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  appropriation  by  this  act  made  to  such  separate  agricultural  college  or 
school,  and  no  legislature  shall  by  contract,  express  or  implied,  disable  itself 
from  so  doing. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  grants  of  moneys  authorized  by  this  act  are  made  subject  to 
the  legislative  assent  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  the  purpose  of  said 
grants:  Provided,  That  payment  of  such  installment  of  the  appropriation  herein 
made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  before  the  adjournment  of  the  regular 
session  of  its  legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  made 
upon  the  assent  of  the  governor  thereof  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  as  binding  the  United 
States  to  continue  any  payments  from  the  Treasury  to  any  or  all  the  States  or 
institutions  mentioned  in  this  act,  but  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  suspend, 
or  repeal  any  or  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  March  2,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.  440). 


•  : 
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ACT  OF  1890  FOR  THE  FURTHER  ENDOWMENT  OF  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

[Second  Morrill  Act] 

s.on,  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  ,,n""  ■>">"- 

SS5S?  SSSS3 

^s^atssas 

^“£sssssi;?3“ 

inl?5t  +  t0rvb^  equitably  divided  as  hereinafter  set  forth ^Provided  That 

3gS=fSI5»S=Sl~i 

Sort  to thp 5  ame“d™enT\th-e  legislature  of  such  State  may  propose  and 
toPbet  received  undent  Ms  act  a  Just  aad  ecl'utable  division  of  the  fund 

injtttuUo.,  for  colored 

students  shall  be  e  Sed  tothe1 K»  SSHS;  ^ 

js^sists  jss^eass-1**1  the  provisi°“ *-  «'««•  *  we? » 

lv  f  t^e  ??llege  or  the  institution  for  colored  students,  immediatelv 

entif?Xf tfld  sVims  the  treasurers  of  the  respective  colleges  or  other  institutions 
titled  to  receive  the  same,  and  such  treasurers  shall  be  required  to  report  to  the 

flv  ?f %rJn?™|grlCU  tUreKand  t0  the  Sec«tary  of  the  Interior  oi  or  brfore  the  first 
a-Y  of  ^^Ptember  of  each  year  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  so  received  and 
fjh  disbursement.  The  grants  of  moneys  authorized  by  this  act  L’e  made  sub 
ject  to  the  legislative  assent  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  the  mmol  nf 

rereif  That  payments  of  such  installments Tthe  ^pffiation 

here  n  made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  before  the  adiournnuS?  nf  So 
regular  session  of  legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be 

thedTreasJrw  6  aSSGnt  °f  the  governor  thereof.  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
That  lf  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  designated  officer  of 

Mi0”  sha“  1°  SPP°rti™ed  or  paid  to  such  State 
under  anv  pretense  wha  Wr  *???  moneis  sha11  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly, 
anv  buildine  nr  hnilHi  ’*  1  ^  ie  Purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of 

colleges Thai?  be ^  made  tog the ^  TUal  fT°rt  by  the  president  of  each  Jf  said 
of  the  Interior  regardin^+L^  °f  Agnculture>  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary 

statistical  informatloiMn^P^Hnn ^ nffition  and  progress  of  each  college,  including 
number  of  its  students  and  nrnfn  t0  ds  receipts  and  expenditures,  its  library,  the 
ments  made  under  the  Hh-  P™fes8°rs>  and  also  as  to  any  improvements  and  experi- 
leges,  with  theh  cost  and  rp ^  ?fR  °f  Gu  P?ulme.nt  stations  attached  to  said  col- 
tics  as may  be  eSrdPr  1  SUCh  °tber  industrial  and  economical  statis- 

free  to  all  other  eSleS  fu^ld^weZ^dlrtusao?11 tra,'smitted  *  mail 


Land-Grant  College  Endowment  Act  (cont.) 


Sec.  4.  That  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  and  ceitify  to  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Treasury  as  to  each  State  and  Territory,  whether  it  is  entitled  to  receive  its 
snare  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  colleges,  or  of  institutions  for  colored 
students,  under  this  act  and  the  amount  which  thereupon  each  is  entitled 
respectively,  to  receive.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  withhold  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  any  State  or  Territory  of  its  appropriation,  the  facts  and  reasons 
leieioi  shall  be  reported  to  the  President,  and  the  amount  involved  shall  be  kept 
separate  m  the  Treasury  until  the  close  of  the  next  Congress,  in  order  that  the 
State  or  Territory  may,  if  it  should  so  desire,  appeal  to  Congress  from  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  next  Congress  shall  not  direct 
such  sum  to  be  paid  it  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  hereby  charged  with  the  proper  administration  of  this  law. 

feEc.  5.  I  hat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  annually  report  to  Congress  the 
disbursements  which  have  been  made  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  also 
whether  the  appropriation  of  any  State  or  Territory  has  been  withheld,  and,  if  so 
the  reasons  therefor.  ’ 

Sec.  6.  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  suspend,  or  repeal  anv  or  all  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  J 

Approved,  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.  417). 


•• 
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ACT  of  1906  for  the  furxher  endowment  of  agricultural  experiment 

[Adams  Act] 

P  ovide  for  an  Incr^^  experiment  stations  and 

A,neJ‘aZCtConless  IZmiled  ThZ^tf  °f  the  U ni“d  S““™  °f 

appropriated,  out  of  any  money  il  the  S  sba11  b4e’  ind  hereby  is>  annually 
be  paid  as  hereinafter  provided7  to  eaah^JteS ot.1?erwi®e  appropriated,  to 
plete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  ao-rb>„it?i  ai}d  for  the  more  com- 

lished  or  which  may  hereafter  be  estebfishod^™1  exP®nment  stations  now  estab- 
gress  approved  March  second  eighteen  bn accordai^  with  the  act  of  Con- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  eighty-seven,  the  sum  of 

ing  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundreS  and  sTx “??  &Ct  for  tiie  year  end* 
of  such  appropriation  thereafter  for  fivn  \  d  ai?  annual  increase  of  the  amount 
thousand  dollars  ove?  the  Seceding  vear  S.t7  &n  additional  sum  of  two 
thereafter  to  each  State  of  Territo^v7  shall  hi  +1®  annuM  amount  to  be  paid 
applied  only  to  paying  the  necSsarv ^  exnenll  of  ^  tkousand  dollars,  to  be 
or  experiments  bearing  directlv  on  the  of,  conducting  original  researches 

having  due  regard  to  the Tar?te!  ^-1CUltural  lnd'lstlT  of  the  United  States, 
or  Territories  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States 

further  endowmen^aSd  supp orf^Tgrfcultufal11!  Stat®S  an?  T,err.itories  for  the 
annually  paid  in  equal  quarterlv  payments*™ In experiment  stations  shall  be 

July,  and  October  of  e2ch  year  by7fhe  Secrete  ®  o?  th^V*  January’  April> 
warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  mit  of  tu«  m  f  th  upon  the 

to  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  dulv  appointed  h  ^f?asur‘V  the  Suited  States, 
experiment  stations  to  receive  the  san  l  unl  thm  governing  boards  of  said 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  AgricultuS^n  n  1 3Uch+Iofficers  shall  be  required  to 
each  year  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amoflfll^6  tke  first  day  of  September  of 
on  schedules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of*  A°  r.ece11,ved  and  of  its  disbursement, 
authorized  bv  this  act  are  made  suhiect  to  1  Agnc.u^ure-  The  grants  of  money 
and  Territories  to  the  purpose *5 ^ the  several  States 
installments  of  the  appropriation  herein8 mi d p’  'P,0^dfd»  dhat  payment  of  such 
or  Territory  before  the  affimment  of  thi  ~lS,sha11  ^eco™  due  to  an>'  State 
next  after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  hp  mJU  a!  sessmn  of  legislature  meeting 

by  ‘¥  Secretory  ob'L"  TrSy*  0  ■*“*  °f  the  g™ 
of  any  State  or  TeiS^^^  ,by  the  < designated  officer 

and  maintenance  of  agricultural  experiment  st«+°mplete  end°™ent,  support, 
shall  by  any  action  or  ^ntinge^ybf  ffi^ffished^r^ln^f3^  PKTOvi^  in  this  act 
be  replaced  by  said  State  or  Territory  to  which  If  hiuS  be  misplaced,  it  shall 
no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  b/mmrrH  ^  beloi?§s>  and  until  so  replaced 
tory;  and  no  portion  of  Sid  monPv«  ®  «°r  pmd  to  such  State  or  Terri- 

appropriation  shall  be  applied  directlv  or  indifeetl®  P®r  ,centum  of  each  annual 
ever,  to  the  purchase,  eStio^ 

SI  annually1,1  mi  or0 beforefthe  SrsfSf v  “  « T'  be  *he  ^  f  said 

Of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which^  ii  ii tlZl  February,  to  make  to  the  governor 
operations,  including  a  statement  of  rl  JZ  d?  fuU  a"d  detaiIed  report  of  its 
report  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  said  statio£tSf^hpeqPen1ltUreS;  a  C°Py  of  which 

Sec  4  That3  on  o  I  f  oa®urv  of  thluffiteS  States0'"^7  °*  Agric{lIture>  and 

of  this  act  the  Secretary  XAgricuhurlflhall 'as^e  ?  each  Jear  after  the  passage 
tary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  each State In,  S-S ^  Certif>'  to  the  Secre- 

the  provisions  of  this  act  and  is  entitled  °ry.,wh?ther  ^  is  complying  with 

priation  for  agricultural  experiment Itn!  V6/S  fbare  of  the  annual  appro- 
which  thereupon  each  is  entitled  resneetivoi  ufder  this  act  and  the  amount 
Agriculture  shall  withhold  a  certificate^rom' anv^t^T^T  If/he  S.e?retary  of 
priation,  the  facts  and  reasons  therefor  Slfne  State  or  Territory  of  its  appro¬ 
ve  amount  involved  shall  be  kept  separate  b  th^  t0  the  President,  and 
the  next  Congress,  in  order  that  the  Stete  or  T  t  Treasury  until  the  close  of 
appeal  to  Congress  fro£ ^  the ‘determinating  n.my’  lf  lt  sha11  80  oosire, 

the  next  Congress  shalFnote direct ^Sich  sZ  to  Se?^jy  °f  Agriculture.  If 

the  Treasury;  and  the  Secretary  of  Ao-rienif11  t0-  pa.ld’  ^  sha11  be  covered  into 

administration  of  this  law  3  gnculture  is  hereby  charged  with  the  proper 

Congress* on^the  rece^t^ mffi^^pei^teures^nd^^TOrk^te^th  r?P°rt  to 

ment  stations  in  all  of  the  States  anH  TeLfto  •  k  ^he  aSncuItural  experi- 

priation  of  any  State  or  Territory  has  been  withheld  and  ?fS°  Y,hether  the  aPPro- 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress  mav  at  T  d  lf  so’ the  reason  therefor, 

of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  7  5  amend,  suspend,  or  repeal  any  or  all 

-  Approved,  March  16,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.  63). 


NELSON  AMENDMENT  FURTHER  ENDOWING  THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 


Extract  from  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30,  190S. 


.That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  annually  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid  as  herein¬ 
after  provided,  to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  more  complete  endowment 
and  maintenance  of  agricultural  colleges  now  established,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  established,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second, 
^'Sbteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
uu" v •  h ’  ei§h^een  hundred  and  ninety,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in 
addition  to  the  sums  named  in  the  said  act,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  an  annual  increase  of  the  amount  of  such  ap¬ 
propriation  thereafter  for  four  years  by  an  additional  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
over ^be  preceding  year,  and  the  annual  sum  to  be  paid  thereafter  to  each  State 
-territory  shall  be  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  only  for  the  purposes 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  as  defined  and  limited  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

That  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  the  further 
endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  shall  be  paid  by,  to,  and  in  the  manner  pre¬ 


scribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  entitled  ‘An  act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to 
the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  established  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-twm,”  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  said  money  shall  be  governed  in  all  respects  by  the  provisions 
of  the  said  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
twm,  and  the  said  act  of  Congress  approved  August  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
ana  ninety:  Provided,  That  said  colleges  may  use  a  portion  of  this  money  for 
providing  courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the 
elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Approved,  March  4,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.  1256,  1281). 


COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK 

ACT  OF  1914  PROVIDING  FOR  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK 

[Smith-Lever  Act] 

A^Tvpr^iT<?w„pr0Vide  -for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the 

statv  twn1  nnrirnfCelTmg  th^  beneFts  °f,an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
o)  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order  to  aid  in  diffusing  among  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  to  encourage  the  application  of  the  same, 
there  may  be  inaugurated  in  connection  with  the  college  or  colleges  in  each  State 
now  receiving,  or  which  may  hereafter  receive,  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  “An  act  donating 
PubUc  Lan(A  J'0,  ^be.  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts”  (Twelfth  Statutes  at  Large 
page  five  hundred  and  three),  and  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  thir- 
tieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  (Twenty-sixth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  four 
hundred  and  seventeen  and  chapter  eight  hundred  and  forty-one),  agricultural 
extension  w-ork  which  shall  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  That  in  any  State  in  wdiich  two  or  more  such 
colleges  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  established  the  appropriations  hereinafter 
made  to  such  State  shall  be  administered  by  such  college  or  colleges  as  the 
legislature  of  such  State  may  direct:  Provided  further,  That,  pending  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  and  development  of  the  cooperative  extension  work  herein  authorized 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  discontinue  either  the  farm  management 

tfhp1far+mTer®’  cooperative  demonstration  work  as  now  conducted  bv  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  7 

hat  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  givimr 
of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communSS 
and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  and  said  subjects  through  field  demon¬ 
strations,  publications,  and  otherwise;  and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  agnculturai  college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

'  ,iha^  for  tbe  pubp?se  of  Paying  the  expenses  of  said  cooperative  agri- 

S  connect^ w?th^hekSflamP  !h  ne?essary  Pri»ting  and  distributing  of  information 
in  ^  th  Jhcsame,  there  is  permanently  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

S  (f  nnnTnf  whryhn0n  °tberwif^  aPProPriated,  the  sum  of  $480,000  for  each  vear^ 

eachState  wh  ch  k®  Pa/d  anrfu!all>'’  tbe  manner  hereinafter  provided,  to 
eacn  tetate  which  shall  by  action  of  its  legislature  assent  to  the  provisions  of  this 

act.  Provided,  That  payment  of  such  installments  of  the  appropriation  herein- 

bep°be  mad ?  as  |ha11  bec.°me  due  to  any  State  before  the  adjoSrnme^t  of  the 
regula,r  session  of  the  legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act  mav 
in  the  absence  of  prior  legislative  assent,  be  made  upon  the  assent  of  the  governor 
dU  7  c?rtlf,ed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Provided  further,  That  there 
n5;  ?P/t?Pfla  ed  an  additional  sum  of  $600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  following  that 
thnri^fth  tf1G  f°reg01ng  aPProPriation  first  becomes  available,  and  for  eaclf  year 
each  nrnnrnfrr  SGVen  year?  r  SUm  ®*ceeding  by  $500,000  the  sum  appropriated  for 
f  d  gi  year’  +ud  f°r  eaf^  year  thereafter  there  is  permanently  appro¬ 
priated  for  each  year  the  sum  of  $4,100,000  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $480  000 

nrhftedfhjn  Pr0vlded:  Provided  further,  That  before  the  funds  herein  appro- 
Sha!i  becom?  available  to  any  college  for  any  fiscal  year  plans  for  the  work 
to  be  earned  on  under  this  act  shall  be  submitted  by  the  proper  officials  of  each 
f;°U®ge,and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Such  additional  sums  shall 

to  each  Sti'tef0hrvt +hcP lqP0Sf  herefmbef?re,ftated,  and  shall  be  allotted  annually 
to  each  State  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  paid  in  the  manner  herein- 

Pr°vided,  m  the  proportion  which  the  rural  population  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  total  rural  population  of  all  the  States  as  determined  by  the  next  preceding 
Federal  census:  Provided  further,  That  no  payment  out  of  the  additional  appro¬ 
priations  herein  provided  shall  be  made  in  .any  year  to  any  State  until  an  equal 
v4 de rj1  h v aPProPnated  for  that  year  by  the  legislature  of  such  State,  or  pro- 
fUnt+v,  college’  local  authority,  or  individual  contributions  from 

work  provided  fer'nhhfaaT  “  C°°perative  extension 

4'  -That  tihe  SUms  bereby  appropriated  for  extension  work  shall  be  paid  in 
equal  semiannual  payments  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  July  of  each  year  by 

i  lt  S7  0f  tbe  ,TreraTsu,ry the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  of  the  State 
dn1u  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  receive  the  same;  and  such  officer 
tfnfWnireKd  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  September  of  each  year,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  so  received 

and  °f  itS  disbursement-  on  forms  prescribed  by 


■  -  ; 


Smith-Lever  Act  ( cont . ) 


Sec.  5.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  designated  officer  of 
any  State  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be  diminished  or 
lost  or  be  misapplied,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  said  State  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned  or  paid  to 
said  State,  and  no  portion  of  said  moneys  shall  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings,  or 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  land,  or  in  college-course  teaching,  lectures  in  colleges, 
promoting  agricultural  trains,  or  any  other  purpose  not  specified  in  this  act,  and 
not  more  than  five  per  centum  of  each  annual  appropriation  shall  be  applied  to 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  publications.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said 
colleges  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  to  make  to  the  governor 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its  operations  in  the 
direction  of  extension  work  as  defined  in  this  act,  including  a  detailed  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  from  all  sources  for  this  purpose,  a  copy  of  which 
report  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  That  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  to  each  State  whether  it  is  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  the 
annual  appropriation  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  under  this  act, 
and  the  amount  which  it  is  entitled  to  receive.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  withhold  a  certificate  from  any  State  of  its  appropriation,  the’  facts  and 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  reported  to  the  President,  and  the  amount  involved 
shall  be  kept  separate  in  the  Treasury  until  the  expiration  of  the  Congress  next 
succeeding  a  session  of  the  legislature  of  any  State  from  which  a  certificate  has 
been  withheld,  in  order  that  the  State  may,  if  it  should  so  desire,  appeal  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  shall  not  direct  such  sum  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  of  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  results  of  the  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  in  all  of  the  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act,  and  also 
whether  the  appropriation  of  any  State  has  been  withheld,  and  if  so,  £he  reasons 
therefor. 

Sec.  8.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  any  or  all  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  May  8,  1914  (38  Stat.  L.  372). 


THE  SMITH-HUGHES  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education;  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  promotion  of  such  education  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries;  to  provide  for  cooperation 
with  the  States  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects;  and  to  appropriate  money  and 
regulate  its  expenditure. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  annually  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sums  provided 
in  sections  two,  three,  and  four  of  this  act,  to-  be  paid  to  the  respective  States  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  and  teachers  of  trade,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  subjects,  and  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  agri¬ 
cultural,  trade,  industrial,  and  home  economics  subjects;  and  the  sum  provided 
for  in  section  seven  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
for  the  administration  of  this  act  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  studies,  investi¬ 
gations,  and  reports  to  aid  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  vocational  education, 
which  sums  shall  be  expended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  States,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the 
sum  of  $500,000;  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  the  sum  of  $750,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirti¬ 
eth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of  $1,250,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
the  sum  of  $1,750,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  sum  of  $2,500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  annually  thereafter, 
the  sum  of  $3,000,000.  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  their  rural  population  bears  to  the  total  rural  population  in  the  United 
States,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United 
States  census;  Provided,  That  the  allotment  of  funds  to  any  State  shall  be  not 
less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  and  including  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  nor  less  than 
$10,000  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the 
following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  which  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allotment  to  the  States  provided  for 
in  this  section;  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  the  sum  of  $48,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $34,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $24,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,,  the  sum  of  $18,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of 
$14,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  the  sum  of  $11,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  the  sum  of  $9,000;  for  the  fiscal  j^ear  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  sum  of  $34,000;  and  annually 
thereafter  the  sum  of  $27,000. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $500,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $750,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  the  sum  of  $1,250,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  the  sum  of  $1,750,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  the  sum  of  $2,500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000;  and  annually  thereafter 
the  sum  of  $3,000,000.  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion 
which  their  urban  population  bears  to  the  total  urban  population  in  the  United 

States,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the  las+  preceding  United 
States  census;  Provided,  That  the  allotment  of  funds  to  any  State  shall  be  not 
less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  nor  less 
than  $10,000  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the 
following  sums,  or  so  much  "thereof  as  may  be  needed,  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allotment  to  the  States  provided  for  in  this 
section:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
the  sum  of  $66,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $46,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $34,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of  $28,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of 
$25,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  the  sum  of  $22,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twent3^-four,  the  sum  of  $19,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  sum  of  $56,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  sum  of  $50,000. 

That  not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of  the  money  appropriated  under  this 
act  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  indus¬ 
trial  subjects,  for  any  year,  shall  be  expended  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  home 
economics  subjects. 


Smith- Hughes  Act  (cont.) 


,  0b®c-  4‘  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  preparing 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  and  teachers  of  tradl 
nof axal*an<!  h°I?e  economics  subjects  there  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
use  or  the  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  the  sum  of  $500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
an.d  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $700,000;  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June 
thirtieth l,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $900,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  annually 
thereafter  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  in 
the  proportion  which  their  population  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United 
States  census:  Provided,  That  the  allotment  of  funds  to  any  State  shall  be  not 
less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  and  including  the 
«inannnerr  endmg, Juae  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  nor  less  than 
$10,000  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter.  And  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the 
following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  which  shall  be  used  for 
the  Purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allotment  provided  for  in  this  section: 

tnhfe<e?RCnnnyefar  e+?dl«g  J!me  thirt*?th>  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the 
sum  of  $46,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  the  sum  of  $32,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
undred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $24,000;  for  .the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $90  000. 

Sec.  5.  That  m  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations  provided 
for  m  sections  two,  three,  and  four  of  this  act,  any  State  shall,  through  the 
legislative  authority  thereof,  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  designate  or 
create  a  State  board,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members,  and  having  all 
necessary  power  to  cooperate,  as  herein  provided,  with  the  Federal  Board  for 
Voca-tional  Education  m  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
State  board  of  education,  or  other  board  having  charge  of  the  administration  of 
public  education  m  the  State,  or  any  State  board  having  charge  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  any  kind  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  may,  if  the  State  so 
elect,  be  designated  as  the  State  board,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

In  any  State  the  legislature  of  w'hich  does  not  meet  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,  if  the  governor  of  that  State,  so  far  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  so,  shall 
accept  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  designate  or  create  a  State  board  of  not  less 
than  three  members  to  act  m  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Mucatwn,  the  Federal  board  shall  recognize  such  local  board  for  the  purposes 
ot  this  act  until  the  legislature  of  such  State  meets  in  due  course  and  has  been  in 
session  sixty  days. 

Any  State  may  accept  the  benefits  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  respective  funds 
hei  ein  appropriated,  and  it  may  defer  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  anv  one 
or  more  of  such  funds,  and  shall  be  required  to  meet  only  the  conditions  relative 
to  the  fund  or  funds  the  benefits  of  which  it  has  accepted:  Provided,  That  after 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  no  State  shall  receive  any  appro¬ 
priation  for  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects, 
until  it  shall  have  taken  advantage  of  at  least  the  minimum  amount  appropriated 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  as 
provided  for  in  this  act,  and  that  after  said  date  no  State  shall  receive  any  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial 
subjects  until  it  shall  have  taken  advantage  of  at  least  the  minimum  amount 
appropriated  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  indus¬ 
trial  subjects,  as  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  hereby  created, 
to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  '  One  of  said  three  citizens  shall  be  a  representative 
of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  one  a  representative  of  the 
agricultural  interests,  and  one  a  representative  of  labor.  The  board  shall  elect 
annually  one  of  its  members  as  chairman.  In  the  first  instance,  one  of  the 
citizen  members  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  one  for  twro  years,  and  one  for 
three  jmars,  and  thereafter  for  three  years  each.  The  members  of  the  board 
other  than  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  board  shall  have  power  to  cooperate  with  State  boards  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  to  make,  or  cause  to  have  made,  studies,  investigations,  and 
reports,  with  particular  reference  to  their  use  in  aiding  the  States  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  vocational  schools  and  classes  and  in  giving  instruction  in  agriculture, 
trades,  and  industries,  commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  home  economics. 
Such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  shall  include  agriculture  and  agricul¬ 
tural  processes  and  requirements  upon  agricultural  workers;  trades,  industries, 
and  apprenticeships,  trade  and  industrial  requirements  upon  industrial  wrorkers, 
and  classification  of  industrial  processes  and  pursuits;  commerce  and  commercial 
pursuits  and  requirements  upon  commercial  workers;  home  management, 
domestic  science,  and  the  study  of  related  facts  and  principles;  and  problems 
of  administration  of  vocational  schools  and  of  courses  of  study  and  instruction 
in  vocational  subjects. 

When  the  board  deems  it  advisable  such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports 
concerning  agriculture,  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  education,  may  be  made 
in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  such  studies, 
investigations,  and  reports  concerning  trades  and  industries,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  industrial  education,  may  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through 
the  Department  of  Labor;  such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  concerning 
commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  education, 
may  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  concerning  the  administration  of  vo¬ 
cational  schools,  courses  of  study  and  instruction  in  vocational  subjects  may  be 
made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Bureau  of  Education. _ 


’ 
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I  he  Commissioner  of  Education  may  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
hoard  relative  to  the  administration  of  this  act  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
advisable.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  to  carry  out  the 
rules  regulations,  and  decisions  which  the  board  may  adopt.  The  Federal 
.Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  have  power  to  employ  such  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  the  sum  of  $200,000  annually,  to  be  available  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  cooperating  in  making  the 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports  provided  for  in  section  6  of  this  act,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  the  assistants,  and  such  office 
and  other  expenses  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary  to  the  execution  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation  for  any 
purpose  specified  in  this  act,  the  State  board  shall  prepare  plans  showing  the 
i*.  nS  voca^i°nal  education  for  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  appropriation 
shall  be  used;  the  kinds  of  schools  and  equipment;  courses  of  study;  methods 
of  instruction;  qualifications  of  teachers;  and  in  the  case  of  agricultural  subjects 
the  qualifications  of  supervisors  or  directors;  plans  for  the  training  of  teachers; 
and  in  the  case  of  agricultural  subjects,  plans  for  the  supervision  of  agricultural 
education,  as  provided  for  in  section  ten.  Such  plans  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  State  board  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  if  the 


Federal  board  finds  the  same  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act  the  same  shall  be  approved.  The  State  board  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  on  or  before  Sep¬ 
tember  first  of  each  year  on  the  work  done  in  the  State  and  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  money  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors  or 
directors  of  agricultural  subjects  and  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  subjects  shall  be  devoted  exclusivelv  to  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
such  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  having  the  minimum" qualifications  set  up 
tor  the  state  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  The  cost  of  instruction  supplementary  to  the  instruction 
in  agricultural  and  in  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  provided 
for  m  this  act  necessary  to  build  a  well-rounded  course  of  training,  shall  be  borne 
by+t  riu  ate  and  °ca-  commui}i'ties,  and  no  part  of  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  borne 
°.ut  the  appropriations  herein  made.  The  monevs  expended  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,"  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects,  shall  be  conditioned  that  for 
each  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended  for  such  salaries  the  State  or  local  com- 
munity ,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for  such  salaries;  and  that  appro- 
*or  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  as  herein  provided,. 
shall.be  conditioned  that  such  money  be  expended  for  maintenance  of  such 
+railo?^. and  that  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  so  expended  for  maintenance- 
the  btate  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  training. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  State  may  use  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  purposes 
°f  an7  Part  thereof  allotted  to  it,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  salaries 
ot  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  either  for  the  salaries, 
of  teachers  of  such  subjects  in  schools  or  classes  or  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors’ 
or  directors  of  such  subjects  under  a  plan  of  supervision  for  the  State  to  be  set 
HP  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  such  appropriation  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  the  State 
board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in  its  plan  for  agricultural  education  that  such 
education  shall  be  that  which  is  under  public  supervision  or  control;  that  the- 
controlling  purpose  of  such  education  shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  employment;  that 
such  education  shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade  and  be  designed  "to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home;  that  the 
State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  provide  the  necessarv  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  determined  upon  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  the  minimum  requirement  for  such  education 
m  schools  and  classes  in  the  State;  that  the  amount  expended  for  the  maintenance 
education  in  any  school  or  class  receiving  the  benefit  of  such  appropriation 
shall  be  not.  less  annually  than  the  amount  fixed  by  the  State  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  board  as  the  minimum  for  such  schools  or  classes  in  the 
State;  that  such  schools  shall  privide  for  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agri¬ 
culture,  either  on  a  farm  provided  for  by  the  school  or  other  farm,  for  at  least  six 
months  per  year;  that  the  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects  shall  have  at  least  the  minimum  qualifications  determined  for  the  State 
by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

Sec.  11.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  the  State 
board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in  its  plan  for  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  education  that  such  education  shall  be  given  in  schools  or  classes  under 
public  supervision  or  control;  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  such  education 
shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  employment;  that  such  education  shall  be  of  less  than 
college  grade  and  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  or  who  have- 
entered  upon  the  work  of  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit;  that  the  State  or  local 
community,  or  both,  shall  provide  the  necessary  plant  and  equipment  deter¬ 
mined  upon  by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  as  the  minimum  requirement  in  such  State  for  education 
for  any  given  trade  or  industrial  pursuit;  that  the  total  amount  expended  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  education  in  any  school  or  class  receiving  the  benefit  of 
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State  Ij^r  d^wfth 1  the1  appro val^of  The  .than  the  amount  fixed  by  the 

schools  or  classes  in  the  State-  ttm/f,  Pede£al  board,  as  the  minimum  for  such 
I  persons  who  have  not  entered’  ,  i^h1Sch°°1!  °r  ^a®8®8  giving  instruction  to 

of  the  time  of  such  instruction  bePtdSe^el0ymf-nt ,ShaU,  recluire  that  at  least  half 
basis,  such  instruction  to  extend^ver  nntT fclCf/  WOr^  °n  a  useful  or  productive 

'not  less  than  thirty  hours  per  week-  that  at  feAst^"  per  year  and 

ated  to  anv  State  for  the  salaries  of  wf  at  #+st  one-third  of  the  sum  appropri- 

trial  subjects  shll if ^  expended  L trade|  bome  economics>  and  indus- 
workers  over  fourteen  years of aee  Si°  Pa/t-tnne  schools  or  classes  for 
such  subjects  in  a  nart  time  onfli  '  10  ,  la'e  entered  upon  employment,  and 

enlarge  tkdvic  o?  SteUilence' ZuT UST  “y  fubt“‘  to 

than  eighteen  years  of  aee-  that  sneli  nar+  +; workers  oyer  fourteen  and  less 
for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fnrfvlfo".  ^  ^^ools  or  classes  shall  provide 
year;  that  evening  industrial  schools  shall  °f  cias.sroom  instruction  per 

imum  entrance  requirement  and  shall  eonfil  !  ag?.  of  ^teen  years  as  a  min- 
Plemental  to  the  dXTmployment^ tha t  Z  ^uctlo«  to  that  which  is  sup- 
subject  in  any  State  shall  have  af  lp’n«f  +i  e. teachers  of  any  trade  or  industrial 

of  inch  subjeh  determined1  opon^for^ucd^State'bv'the^Mtfif^hk'0!]8  toachers 

proval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  FH l! +-th  Sd at e.'?oar£’  Wlth  the  aP- 
and  towns  of  less  than twenty-five f°r  dties 
preceding  United  States  census  the  according  to  the  last 

Board  for  Vocational  EducSn hm!v ' tb?t?PProval  of  the  Federal 
course  and  hours  of  instruction  ner  vf-eei  f  “  conditions  as  to  the  length  of 
tion  to  those  wL  havTnft  entered  unnn  SCih°°1S  a?d.classes  giving  instruc- 
particular  needs  of  such  cities  and  towJis.  employment>  in  order  to  meet  the 

in  this  act  f^thVtraiifing^f  teachere'supervSors1  o6  Jj®nedts  of  fthe  appropriation 
jects,  or  of  teachers  of  frade  industriaFor  ImmA  dlrector's  of  agricultural  sub¬ 
board  of  such  State  shall  nrovide  in  il«  f  me  economics  subjects,  the  State 

be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  oMhe  St^h*1  traiai,n^that.  the  same  shall 
be  given  in  schools  or  cla£e7under  6  b°^rd;  that  such  training  shall 

training  shall  be  given  onlv  to  persons  Ei  L^rj^r  °r+  control;  that  such 
ence  or  contact  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  theJdQr?eqUate  .vocat10Iial  experi- 
teachers,  supervisors  or  directors  nr  whn  -y-  are  Preparing  themselves  as 

as  a  part  of  their  trmni™  a^ 

money  pa/|‘  ^  °f  ^ 
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aTl  b°ard  fr°m  the  next  succeeding 

aUot^'o^nts^any  sSe  wJelevttH  »“h»olcl  the 

E S.  «  “0t  bei‘'^  expe^or^ 

appe“Ete™EesrotEuSd¥taSteteAndeif8^er°ard  °f  such  State  mav 
EscTt  "iK?  Sha'V)e  »P"h  “edif“seu?y0ngreSS  Sha“  not  <""* 

vocational  education  of. any^tade 'under  this'act8  freceived . by  ‘he  custodian  for 
tills  act,  shall  by  any  action  or  contino^n™  k  f  J-  ?lven  PurPOse  named  in 

replaced  by  such  State,  and  S^^^b^„^TU8hed*or  lost’  !t  sha11  be 
such  education  shall  be  paid  to  such  sStr  Vo  ^-SeqUe,nt  appropriation  for 
priated  under  this  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  q+L°+  P  °n  any  1110neys  appro- 
mdirectly,  to  the  purchase,  erection  ^ mesefv^  ShaU  ^  apPlied’  direetly  or 
buildings  or  equipment,  or  for  the  purchase  or  rented  r  fr?pai,r  of  any  building  or 

°te&th« 

annual  report  to  Congress,  on  or  before  Dec^mhe &1fi ^ Education  shall  make  an 
°f  this  act  and  shall  include  in  such  reDort  ’  ,on, the  administration 

on  the  administration  of  this  act  bv  eqeh  +6  re^i°IuS  made  by  the  State  boards 
allotted  to  each  State  J  e&Ch  State  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money 

Approved,  February  23,  1917. 


ACT  OF  1925  FOR  THE  MORE  COMPLETE  ENDOWMENT  OF  THE  AGRICIJI TITR  at 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  A^itULlUKAL 

[Purnell  Act] 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  the  more  complete  endowment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  for  other 

purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and 
maintenance  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  now  established,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  established,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
2,  1887,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
now  received  by  such  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  sum  of  $20  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1926;  $30,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1927;  $40,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928;  $50,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1929;  $60,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1930;  and 
$60,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  be  paid  to  each  State  and  Territory; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  include  the  additional  sums  above  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  in  the  annual  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  in  a  separate  estimate,  as  he  may  deem  best.  The  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  act  shall  be  applied  only  to  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  con¬ 
ducting  investigations  or  making  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  production, 
manufacture,  preparation,  use,  distribution,  and  marketing  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  including  such  scientific  researches  as  have  for  their  purpose  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  efficient  agricultural  industry, 
and  such  economic  and  sociological  investigations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  for  printing 
and  disseminating  the  results  of  said  researches. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  sums  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  States  and 
Territories  for  the  further  endowment  and  support  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  shall  be  annually  paid  in  equal  quarterly  payments  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  a  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  duly  appointed  by  the  governing  boards 
of  such  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  receive  the  same  and  such  officers 
shall  be  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  September  of  each  year  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  so  received 
and  of  its  disbursement  on  schedules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  grants  of  money  authorized  By  this  act  are  made  subject  to  legislative  assent 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  the  purpose  of  said  grants:  Provided, 
That  payment  of  such  installments  of  the  appropriation  herein  authorized  to  be 
made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  or  Territory  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
shall  be  made  upon  the  assent  of  the  govenor  thereof  duly  certified  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  designated  officer  of 
any  State  or  Territory  for  the  further  and  more  complete  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  as  provided  in  this  act  shall 
by  any  action  or  contingency  be  diminished  or  lost  or  be  misapplied,  it  shall  be 
replaced  by  said  State  or  Territory  to  which  it  belongs,  and  until  so  replaced  no 
subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned  or  paid  to  such  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  no  portion  of  said  moneys  exceeding  10  per  centum  of  each  annual 
appropriation  shall  be  applied  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  what¬ 
ever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  build¬ 
ings  or  to  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  said 
stations  annually,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  February,  to  make  to  the  governor 
of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  located  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its 
operations,  including  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding,  a  copy  of  which  report  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  the  said  stations  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  That  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each  year  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  to  each  State  and  Territory  whether  it  is  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  is  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  for  agricultural  experiment  stations  under  this  act  and  the  amount  which 
thereupon  each  is  entitled,  respectively,  to  receive.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  shall  withhold  from  any  State  or  Territory  a  certificate  of  its  appropriation, 
the  facts  and  reasons  therefor  shall  be  reported  to  the  President  and  the  amount 
involved  shall  be  kept  separate  in  the  Treasury  until  the  close  of  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  in  order  that  the  State  or  Territory  may,  if  it  shall  so  desire,  appeal  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  shall  not  direct  such  sum  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  charged  with  the  proper  administration 
of  this  law. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  receipts  and  expenditures  and  work  of  the  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  all  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  also  whether  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  any  State  or  Territory  has  been  withheld;  and  if  so,  the  reason  therefor 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  suspend,  or  repeal  any  and  all 
of  the  provisions,  of  this  act. 

Approved,  February  24,  1925. 
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Statistics  of  land-grant  institutions  having  college  courses  in  agriculture. 

It  is  impracticable  to  make  a  satisfactory  statistical  exhibit  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  In  their  earlier 
years  such  reports  as  were  made  generally  gave  statistics  for  the  institution  as 
a  whole  and  in  many  later  reports  the  work  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was 
combined.  The  varied  and  increasingly  complex  organization  and  finances  of  these 
institutions  have  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  completely  differentiating 
those  statistical  items  which  relate  to  their  agricultural  work. 

The  four  tables  given  herewith,  which  have  been  compiled  chiefly  from  recent 
bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  may  however  be  of  some  use  as  indicating 
the  great  growth  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  land-grant  institutions  after 
they  became  firmly  established. 
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Including  students  in  home  economics. 
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h,  J.  A.,  teacher  of  agriculture  at  Amherst  College  (Mass.) .  193 

The  Progressive  Farmer .  148,157 

ional  agricultural  schools,  resolution  of  1856,  by  J,  S.  Morrill .  315 

Association  of  Manufacturers,  rel.  to  Industrial  education . .  843 

Board  of  Agriculture,  proposal  for,  in  Congress .  305 
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Smith-Lever  Act .  880 

department  of  rural  and  agricultural  education, 
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discussion  regarding  special  agricultural  schools, 
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schools, 1905.  912 

Bound  table  on  agricultural  education,  1908 .  800 

institution,  Joel  Barlow* s  prospectus . .  72 

Labor  Union. . . .  389 

Metal  Trades  Association,  rel.  to  industrial  education . 843 

Society  for  the  Prom,  of  Industrial  Educ.,  committee  on  relations  of 

Smith-Hughes  act  to  Smith-Lever  act . 880 
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name  changed  to  Soc.  for 

Vocational  Education.  1918  855 

rel.  to  Commission  on  Nat'l 

Aid  for  Vocat.  Educ..  854,862 
Dolliver  bill  for 
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Education .  858 
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Education .  852,861 
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Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Woodbine .  917 

College  of,  charter .  46 

Gazette,  agricultural  articles . 149 

Rutgers  College,  agricultural  education .  384 

Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  the  Arts .  74 

State  Horticultural  Society .  135 

aan,  J.  S.,  rel*  to  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College .  468  ,  470 

Washington  convention,  1385. .  565 

ton, (N.  J.)  Farmers*  Journal .  149 

York,  agricultural  education  advocated  by  James  Tallmadge .  205 

Agricultural  School  at  Wheatland .  134 

agricultural  schools . * .  815 

societies. . .  90 

rel.  to  State  Board  of  Agriculture .  138 

agriculture  in  high  school  at  Albion .  834 

normal  schools .  808 

State-aided  schools .  828 

Buel*s  plan  for  agricultural  school  (N.  Y.) .  204 

Central  College,  agricultural  education .  184 

City,  Cooper  Union,  industrial  education .  843 

Mechanics  Institute,  industrial  education . 843 

school  gardening  in  public  school  system .  900 

College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  1864  .  664 

Cornell  University,  agricultural  education,  1868-1872  .  385 

experiment  station,  beginnings .  401 

history,  1865-1887  .  494 

Cultivator,  founded  by  Jesse  Buel .  307 

DeWitt  *8  plan  for  an  agricultural  college . 201 

Farmer .  151 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  agricultural  education .  839 

Literary  Institution  at  Chittenango,  agricultural  education .  132 

Mechanics  Institute  at  Rochester,  industrial  education .  843 

movement  for  agricultural  college .  200 

Oakwood  Agricultural  Institute  at  Lancaster .  185 

People *s  College,  see  under  People* s  College . 

Society  for  Promoting  Arts .  74,  90 

Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Manufactures .  91 

State  Agricultural  College,  act  incorporating .  220 

favored  by  Assembly  committee  on  agricul¬ 
ture..  218 

Ovid,  curriculum .  223 

effort  to  get  Federal  land  grant....  495,496 
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relation  to  academy . 222 

Convention,  1836,  rel.  to  movement  for  State  Agr.  sch.  208 
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organization  and  incorporation .  97,141 

rel.  to  farmers*  institutes .  512 

movement  for  agr.  educ . 215,217,219 

Board  of  Agriculture .  137 

act  establishing . 139 

movement  for .  108 

Horticultural  Society .  135 

Union  Academy  at  Belleville,  agricultural  education . .  838 

Watson*  s  plan  for  pattern  farm  and  school .  203 

Women *s  Institute  at  Yonkers,  school  gardening.... .  900 
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Davis  hill  for  Federal  aid . . .  849,856 

Dolliver  bill  for  Federal  aid .  857 

Page  bill  for  Federal  aid .  859 

Pollard  bill  for  Federal  aid .  855 

rel.  to  elementary  agricultural  education .  907 

school  gardening .  902 

Irth  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  beginnings. .  401 

schools .  825 

education  in  Constitution  of  1776 . . .  56 

University  of,  early  public  support .  56 

|>rth  Dakota,  agriculture  in  high,  graded  and  consolidated  schools. .  829 

|>rthera  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  act  incorporating .  304 

prthwestem  Cultivator  (Wisconsin). . 151 

Fruit  Growers’  Association  (Illinois) .  135 

prton,  John  Pitkin,  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture . . . 157,251,653 

professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  at  Yale  College .  249 

student  at  Yale  College .  248 

ligae  Georgicae,  William  Johnson. .  154 

likwood  Agricultural  Institute  at  Lancaster,  N.  Y .  185 

jberlin  College  (Ohio),  manual  labor . ! .  171 

Ibject  teaching,  in  elementary  schools .  894 

Iff  ice  of  Experiment  Stations,  rel.  to  A.  A.  A.  C.  E .  S....... ....... ••••••••.  568 

bio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  establishment .  271 

College,  plan  for .  269 

agricultural  societies,  rel.  to  State  Board  of  Agriculture .  143 

agriculture  in  high  school  at  Elyria .  831 

Home  Gardening  Association  of  Cleveland .  901 

Mechanics  Institute  at  Cincinnati . 843 

Pomological  Society .  135 

State  Board  of  Agriculture . 143 

University, (formerly  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College) .  271 

act  creating .  63 

beneficiary  of  early  Federal  land  grant .  63 
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lge  County  (N.  Y.)  Scientific  and  Practical  Institute .  184 

3ardist*8  Companion  (Penn.) .  152 

sans.  University  of,  (La.)#  act  creating . .  62 

early  public  support.... .  62 

aan  House,  Georgia .  57 

3ll»  W.  B.#  rel.  to  hoys1  cluhs  in  Illinois .  914 

li  (N.  Y.)  Academy,  agricultural  education .  221 

effort  to  connect  with  New  York  State  Agricultural  College  222 

Icard,  Alpheus  Spring,  entomologist .  660 

is,  Carroll  S.,  hill  for  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education  in  secondary  schools 

852,853,854.859 

rel.  to  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education. •  862 

John .  51 

ker,  Francis  W.,  rel.  to  object  teaching .  894 

sons,  Mrs.  Henry,  rel.  to  school  garden  work  in  New  York  City .  900 

tridge,  Alden,  memorial  to  Congress  for  use  of  public  lands  for  education. .  293 

rel.  to  agricultural  education .  289,292 

Morrill . 292 

Norwich  Academy  (now  Norwich  Univ.)  (Vt.) . .  289 

ent  Office,  agricultural  work. . .  306 

rick,  M.  R.,  president  of  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  College .  223 

rone  of  Husbandry,  see  Grange . 

terson,  James  K.»  rel.  to  A.  A.  A.  C.  E.  S .  568 

ne,  Frank  Owen,  rel.  to  nature  study .  896 

body,  Selim  Hobart,  rel.  to  Chicago  convention,  1871 .  533 

Illinois  Industrial  University .  525 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College .  440 

Washington  convention,  1882 . 558 

1885  .  565 

arson,  R.  A.,  paper  regarding  mechanic  arts  in  land-grant  act  of  1862 .  366 

rel.  to  agricultural  school  at  Alfred  Univ.  (N.  Y.) .  816 

war  work  of  land- grant  colleges .  729,730 

idergast,  W.  W.,  rel.  to  Minnesota  Agricultural  School . .  783 

idleton  Farmers*  Socirty  (S.  C.) .  87 

insylvania  Agricultural  College,  agricultural  education,  1862-1872 .  385 

experiment  . .  479 , 491 

(State  College),  history . 478 
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presidency  of  William  H.  Allen,  1864-1867..  484 

George  W.  Atherton,  1882-  489 
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education  in  Constitution  of  1776 .  40 

Farmer,  Job  Roberts .  153 

Farmers*  High  School  (now  Penn.  State  College) .  259 

Franklin  Institute  at  Philadelphia,  industrial  education .  843 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  industrial  education .  843 
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Pennsylvania,  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute,  agricultural  education*...  185 

National  Farm  School  at  Doylestown .  837 

State  Agricultural  Society . . .  135,259 

rel.  to  movement  for  agricultural 

college  259 

College, (see  also  Penn.  Agr.  Col.  and  Farmers*  High  Sch.) 

correspondence  courses  in  agriculture .  698 

rel.  of  farmers*  institutes .  493 

student  labor .  484 

Horticultural  Society .  135 

University  of,  charter .  39 
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at  Havana  (nos  Montour  Falls) .  229 

later  uses  of  buildings .  232 

laying  of  cornerstone .  230 

objects .  230 

origin .  224 

presidency  of  Amos  Brown .  230 

prospectus .  226 

rel.  of  Charles  Cook . 229,230,231 

Horace  Greeley . .  226,229 

Harrison  Howard .  226 

T.  C.  Peters . .  226,227 

W.  H.  Seward .  227 

Lucy  Stone .  227 

Martin  Van  Buren . . .  227 

rel.  to  Federal  land  grant .  494 

State  act  giving  Morrill  land  grant .  231 

Periam,  Jonathan,  rel.  to  Illinois  Industrial  University .  523,526 

Pestalozzi,  industrial  schools .  12 

Peters,  Bichard,  efforts  to  secure  State  agricultural  society .  82 

rel.  to  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. .. .  78 

second  president  of  Philadelphia  Society  for  Prom.  Agr....  76 

T.  C.,  rel.  to  People's  College  (N.  Y.) . .  226,227 

Philadelphia  College,  appeal  for  funds  for,  in  England . .  90 

Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture .  75 

committee  on  prom,  of  agr.  educ.  78 

library  in  1806-7 .  83 

rel.  to  movement  for  agr.  col.  259 

Pickering,  Timothy,  rel.  to  Mass.  Society  for  Prom,  of  Agriculture .  97 

Philadelphia  Soc.  for  Prom.  Agr .  77,  78 

Pictet,  Professor . 52 

Pierce,  John  Davis,  first  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Mich.  235 

rel.  to  University  of  Michigan . 234,235 

Pinckney,  Charles,  plan  for  National  university . 69 

Thomas,  first  vice  president  of  Agr.  Soc.  of  S.  C .  85 

Plant  physiology,  development .  22 

(The)  Plough  Boy(N .  Y.) .  151 

Pollard,  Ernest  M.,  rel.  to  hill  for  Federal  aid  to  normal  schools .  855 

Pollnitz,  Baron,  rel.  to  Washington's  proposal  for  National  university.....  71 

Pomological  Society  in  Ohio .  135 

Poore,  Ben:  Parley,  Agricultural  societies  in  the  District  of  Columbia .  126 

Population  movement  after  Hevolution . . .  4 

Porter,  Edward  D.,  rel.  to  Minnesota  agricultural  school .  781 
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Porter,  John  Addison,  plan  for  short  course  at  Yale  Scientific  School, 1860. .  252 

professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  at  Yale  Sci.  Sch..  251 


rel.  to  Washington  convention,  1382 .  558 
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